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I you’D like friends to beat a path to your door, just try this 
Manhattan recipe: 
One part Vermouth... 
Two parts superbly smooth Kinsey Whiskey. (Re- 
member, every delicious drop is blended with 54 years 
of “know-how’’!)... 


Add a dash of bitters... stir with ice... strain into a 


glass ... garnish with a cherry. 

Serve these wonderful Kinsey Manhattans to just a few friends 
who know a grand whiskey when they taste one. Allow a few 
days for the word to get around ... then stand by to accommo- 
date the rush! 





ISEY 


the unhurried 


WHISKEY 


KI 
A BLEND 


Since 1892 


86.8 Proof * 65°% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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PAL-O-MINE 


Minnow 





Watch tackle dealers’ stores during the next few weeks. You'll 
see a transformation. Empty show cases will come to life— 
glistening with reels and baits—fresh from manufacturers. 

In many stores you'll again see new Pilueger Reels—Supreme 
—Skilkast—Akron—Summit—and others—new and improved— 
under the ‘‘PFLUEGER” name. These nationally popular reels 
are going into production as rapidly as possible—and are being 
distributed to dealers on a plan aimed to serve as many dealers 
and customers as can be supplied before the 1946 fishing 
season opens. 

Of course, it may be well to see your tackle dealer early—ask 
him to reserve your favorite Pflueger Reel for you. This is the 
surest way to insure better fishing. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Akron, Ohio 
BAIT Action That Lures—REEL Action That Wins 


PRONOUNCED "FLEW-GER 











BETTER THAN EVER... 
NEW 1946 EDITION 


Che 


GUN 
DIGEST 


AUTHENTIC GUIDE TO AMERICAN 
& FOREIGN RIFLES, SHOTGUNS 
™ HANDGUNS & ACCESSORIES 





First Revised Edition of the 
Greatest Gun Book Ever Publishea 


If you are one of the thousands who enjoyed the original 
1944 Edition (deseribed by enthusiastic shooters as worth 
many times its cost), then you'll want to keep up-to-date 
with this better-than-ever 1946 version Or, if you are 
among those who tried to get a copy but failed because of 
paper shortages, here's your chance to buy the latest 
edition of a gun book with 

“The 1946 Gun Di- 
gest" not only illus- 
trates and describes 
every current American 
rifle, shotgun, revolver 
and pistol, but also indi- 
cates which models are 
being made in 19460—a 
complete new-cun-buy- 
ing guide. Yet it is nota 


all the answers 
8 NEW Features You 
Can't Afford to Miss 


* New Guns of 1946 
* Summary of Military 
Small Arms of World 
War Il 

by Chorles T. Haven 











catalog, but a veritable ae 
encyclopedia of gun * Valuable Listing of 

lore, its 164 pages Discontinued Models 
(giant 11° x 8&4" size) by Charles Edward Chapel 
crammed with 750 bril- ; 

Hant illustrations and %& Shooting the Muzzle- 
days of exciting reading Loader 

about American and by Major N. H. Roberts 
foreign, old and new Bob Nichols on Duck Guns 
guns. 17 eminent gun 


New Tips on Decoying 
Big Game Rifles 

by Elmer Keith 

%* Proper Hunting 

Clothing & Equipment 
. by Gor MacQuvarrie 


all standard rifle 


+ + * 


authorities tell you the 
proper guns and loads 
to use for erery type of 
shooting; reveal many 
tried and tested meth- 
ods of bagging game 
25 chapters, including 
ballistic tables, sight- 
ing and sight charts, 
actual-size drawings of 
cartridges, etc 

2 ofthe 1946 features alone are worth far more than the 
entire cost of the book. Don't fail to read the warnings and 
instructions on “‘souvenir’’ weapons contained in “Mili- 
tary Small Arms of World War II’, which illustrates and 
describes Allied and enemy arms and loads, And for the 
real gun lover, discontinued sporting arms of the major 

have been listed by 
date issued and when 
reference list ever 











and hand-gun 


gun manufacturers (from 1860 on 
model number, caliber or gauge 
discontinued—the most valuable 
com piled 

GUARANTEED TO SATISFY— Reserve your copy now for 
early delivery. If you are not completely satisfied in every 
respect you may return it for full refund 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS « CHICAGO 7 
ORDER TODAY— MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





i KLEIN'S SPORTING GOODS, 511 & S. Halsted, CHICAGO 7 i 
§ Enclosed is $1 plus 10¢ for mailing ($1 50 In Canada) 1 
rT for my wow of the new 1946 edition of “THE GUN 
DIGE ! 
! 1 
| NAME................ + ri . l 
; | ee. SF. { 
j. CtTY........... exep cocscsece ZONF ..... ee 1 
10 Enclosed L 25e additional (refundable with first or- i 
1 der: fa’ Kle in’ s “Guaranteed Bargain Catalo, * featur- i 
ing thousands of bargains in new and used guns fishing 
' tackle. golj clubs etc i 


Leeeeeeeeaaa See me meme em ad 
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CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY 
OUTDOOR LIFE Offers $5,000 in Cash Awards! 


Write a 30-word Conservation Pledge—like the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag—that will inspire Americans to save our natural resources 


Record Moose—as an Afterthought JACK O’CONNOK 


He was the largest of the species ever taken in the Yukon—and our 
gun editor's companion almost didn’t bother to throw a shot at him! 


The Idea Was to Hunt Rabbits kK. C. RANDALL 


Michigan bunnies are elusive—but brother, those slaughterhouse crows! 


Stripers Like the Fly GEORGE W. HEINOLD 
Scrappy bass on light gear: new thrill for a willing Connecticut angler 


Slow Up to Down Ducks. nictncbbanadansbelel JOE MEARS 
Do as these two California sportsme: did, and sharpen your shooting eye 
The Atomic Bomb's Effect on Wildlife....... cuaries askins Jr 


What has our new weapor. done to New Mexico game? Here’s the straight dope 


Bear Hunt in Disma! Swampe....... _. ARTHUF GRAHAME 


That Virginia marshland gives a man the creeps but a bruin’s a sure cure 


King of Buck Mountain STANLE’ DE TREVILLE 
A 249-pound California mule deer made that long hunting trip pay of 


Look Out for Shovel-facel.....0.000.0.ccccccee. ROBERT COLLINS 
A catfishing champ gives the low-down on landing mud cats and silve: cats 
Bullets Don't Believe in Juju....................... CAPT HUGH THOMASON 


In Africa, where a “bush cow” is a buffalo bull, dangerous and mean 


Build This Wall Rack for Your Guns _WALTER E. BURTON 


't can be made in only a few hours’ time at the Sportsman’s Work Bench 


They're Trying Again to Take Away Your Guns!.. 


Fight the sneak bill, now before Congress, that’s aimed at ALL firearms 


Go Along on a Maine Duck Hunt.....000...0...0..0e cece. 
This seven-page picture story takes you on a shoot you'll long remember 

This Happened to Mel................ alinsitsiateattadaaaien W. W. BEACH 
Ups and downs on a lynx hunt 

They're Wise to Us! ........... _ ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Crafty, these wild creatures—they make an intensive study of hunters 

Arms and Ammunition........ seseetsenssseeseeeeesedACK O'CONNOR, Editor 
How to shoot running game 

WEeTITITiTiTTT TTT ttt oc cccecesesaEemmeccccccccccecec RAY BERGMAN, Editor 
Taking trout with spinners 

Boating. 0 06666000066600000606060606 occcecheceeRheBocecgecsreccccccede A. EMMETT, Editor 
Tips in buying used craft 

Camping and Woodcraft..........csxssseseee MAURICE H. DECKER, Editor 
Watch your water supply 
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About the six retrievers 
The Health of Your Dog.............ssessseeeseeeeeeDR, JAMES R. KINNEY 
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AT THE FACTORY OR AT ANY 
OF THE ABOVE ADDRESSES 





CHARLES ASKINS, JR. 


One of America’s foremost wing shots 


: “Personally, I consider the 
“a Poly-Choke the greatest im- 
provement in shotguns in the past 
forty years. I believe it will only 
be a question of time until half the 
sportsmen will consider the Poly- 

hoke an essential part of their 
gun equipment.” 


OVER 100,000 POLY-CHOKES IN USE 


FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


AUTHORIZED AGENCIES 
SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY 
900 Spruce St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
WITTE HARDWARE COMPANY 
704 North Third St., St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
R. S. ELLIOTT ARMS COMPANY 
1508-10 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
VON LENGERKE & ANTOINE 
9 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
TAGGART BROTHERS 
16018 Warren Ave. E., Detroit 24, Mich. 
MR. PAUL S. LINFORTH 
420 Market St., San Francisco Ill, Cal. 
KAYWALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
122-124 Van Buren St, Dayton 2, Ohio 
FLINTROP SPORT SHOP 
4633 West National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
EWELL CROSS GUN SHOP 
4101 East Rosedale, Ft. Worth 5, Texas 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


COMPLETELY INSTALLED $ 
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Gs the MUZZLE that counts! 


On a dog or a gun, it’s the muzzle that determines the 
results you get. The choke of your gun may give you the 
right pattern for quail at 35 yards, but blow woodcock to 
pieces at 15 yards and miss duck completely at 50 yards. 

Poly-Choke on your favorite single-barrel will give you 
“nine-guns-in-one’’— better patterns at any range, under any 
field conditions, with any load. You'll be a better shot and 
put more game on your table. 


FOR BETTER PATTERNS AT ANY RANGE, 


SHOOT WITH A 


HARTFORD, CONN. 






f. 
THE POLY-CHOKE CcO., 290 Tunxis $ 


tlemen: 
sano send me your FREE booklet abo 


yt the POLY-CHOKE. 








We are making every effort to produce 
enough Sunset Lines to supply the 
demand of fishermen everywhere... but 
long requiring extreme 


iks a process 


care, and the finest materials, to build 
each line to SuNset’s high standard of 
quality for the smoothness and flexi- 
bility that gives you perfect casting .. 
So keep asking for SuNseT LINES... 
soon there will be enough for all. 


Some are available now 


-- SEE YOUR DEALER 
SUNSET LINE 


» Francisco 3 





& TWINE CO. 
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Personal notes on new friends 


E ARE PLEASED to announce that | 
Charles Askins Jr. and Ben East | 
have joined the staff of OurTpoor LIFE. | 
Both of them will be familiar to readers, | 
because of the many feature articles they | 
have written for the magazine in the past. 
Mr. Askins, well-known writer on out- 
door subjects, authority on firearms and 
hunting, and top-ranking revolver shot, 
has just been discharged from our Army 
with the rank of major. He served with 
distinction both in the North African 
and the European campaigns, and he} 
was awarded the Legion of Merit Medal. 
For twenty years Mr. East has been 
famous as a writer, photographer, and 


| lecturer on fishing, hunting, wildlife, and | 


|related topics. 





| 
| 


| Buck Mountain” in- 


|'a newspaper writer 


|} and 
| gun when he was around 11 years old. 





|my shoulder returned to its usual loca- 


| which I’d aimed had completely disap- 


/ence caused me to switch to larger game, 


|Pearl Harbor, he was soon shooting in 


|to become a rifle coach. But fate inter- 
'vened and he wound up as a staff ser- 


| deer hunting again, and if “King of Buck 
| Mountain” 


| typewriter. 


His talks, illustrated by | 
his own motion pictures, have been de- 
livered before sportsmen’s groups and 
educational and scientific organizations 
of national prominence virtually from 
coast to coast. Before joining our staff he 
was outdoor editor of a chain of news- 
papers in Michigan. 

Both men have been assigned to special 
duties, unique in the publishing of sports- 
men’s periodicals, and we are confident 
that their efforts will be reflected in an 
improved magazine and a better service 
to readers and to all other friends of 
OvuTpoor LIFE. 


TANLEY DE 
TREVILLE, au- 
thor of “King of 


this issue, has been 


and cartoonist, a 
photographer, a Ma- 
rine—and a dyed- 
in-the-wool deer 
hunter from way 
back. He was born 
in Stockton, Calif., 
got his first 








It was a dilapidated shotgun of doubtful | 
vintage, but to the eager youngster it 
opened up the road to adventure. 

This old cannon, he says, “had the dis- 
concerting habit of ejecting the empty 
shell into my face every time it was fired. 
Having to shoot and duck at the same 
time had a deleterious effect on my ac- 
curacy, so I swapped that gun for an 
equally antique .45/70. Its former owner 
assured me that it was perfect for every- 
thing from moose to mice. When the 
smoke of my first shot cleared away, and 


tion, I discovered that the cottontail at 


peared, leaving only a few shreds of fur 
scattered over a large area. This experi- 


and I’ve been an ardent deer hunter ever | 
since.” 
When he joined the Marines, after | 


the “expert” class and was recommended 


geant in charge of the photographic de- 
partment of the Marines’ magazine, 
Leatherneck. Now out of the service, he’s 


is any criterion, he hasn’t lost 
his skill with either rifle, camera, or 








®@ These famous knives with the tough, shar; 
blades are now being built for civilian use 
Exclusiveconstruction extends steel all the 
way through the handle in a double tang 
Leather washers forming handle are locke: 
in place, cannot work loose, are fully pro 
tected by exposed 
edges of tang. Real 
quality— high car- 
bon electric furnace 
chrome steel. 








Backed by genera- 
tions of know-how 
in making fine 
cutlery. 


All knives furnished complete with High Quality Leather Sheaths 


G-46—Navy Shark Knife. 6-in. blade, decorated 
leather handle. Overall size 10% in. A top-notch 
all-around knife. 

L-58-—5% in.-blade, 9% in. overall. Decorated 
handle. Perfectly balanced, keen and durable. 
L-48— 4% in.-blade. 8 in. overall. Light weight, 
strong, beautiful. Holds fine cutting edge under 
hard service. 

TO DEALERS: These famous knives are now be- 
ing built for civilian trade. We hope soon to have 
reconversion difficulties overcome sufficiently to 
permit our being able to renew stocks of ’’ WEST- 
ERN” dealers and jobbers. 


WESTERN STATES CUTLERY CO. 


1607 BROADWAY BOULDER, COLO. 














FUN-FASCINATION 





PROFITS — In Spare Time 
Learn TAXIDERMY at home BY MAIL. Save your 
huntin trophies decorate your home and den, have a 


grand HOBBY. This old reliable school (with 250,000 
students) will teach you at home to mount BIRDS, 
ANIMALS, FISH, GAME-HEADS—and to TAN 
hides at furs b wonderful. KROME-TAN system, 
also N TY T ERMY, using common 
spec Vannder = vile prea coe wh 
FREE BOOK 100 beautiful pictures. Tell 
how YOU can learn Taxi- 
dermy easily, quickly, at home. Tells how to E ARN 
FINE PR ROFTTS in spare Sime Rush letter or postal al 
for shigctrange marves “ton BOOK. Write 
_ DAY. State A 


“N. ©. School of ~~ Dept. 3142, Omaha, Neb. 
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All Over the Map 


WITH 


PA. PARSONS 


URIOSITIES. Norman Perkins, Or- 
land, Maine, had just drawn a good 
bead on a fine buck deer when a 
bobcat landed on the buck’s back. Per- 
kins elevated his rifle a bit and got the 


NO 


‘ 
- wr 









cat. The buck, a double escapee, 
scrammed ... L. W. Boring, Ohio game 
protector, and Forest McClintock shot 
a strange animal that had been killing 
sheep and poultry. The freak, supposed 
to be cross between dog and fox, had the 
fox markings but was much huskier. 
Dog-coyote crosses have been reported, 
but this particular hybrid seems to be 
something new. 

Where time stands still. The “Bank- 
ers” live on the narrow sand islands off 
the North Carolina coast, known locally 
as “the Banks.” For 300 years many of 
their communities have managed with- 
out mayor, police, jail, magistrate, fire 
truck, councilman, or health officer; have 
no lawyers or doctors. There isn’t a drug 
store from Manteo to Beaufort. Region 
famous for its waterfowl shooting and 
its fishing. When asked by visiting 
sportsmen why so many adornments of 
civilization are lacking, residents an- 
swer, “Don’t need ’em.” 

Big bag, big cat. Cariboo (B.C.) Digest 
reports R. L. Marsh and “the McKenzie 
boys” killed seven cougars in one hunt- 
ing trip in Quesnel district. One cat 
measured 10 ft. 3 in. from tip to tip, with 
“pads as big as saucers.” ... Wm. Con- 
nors, Michigan conservation officer, was 
chased to his car last fall by a mother 
bear whose treed cubs he was watching. 
Mamma bear got her teeth into Con- 
nors’s trousers, tore ’em, slashed through 
his heavy leather belt, injured his hip. 

Figures. White-tail buck, 22-pointer 
weighing 219 lb. dressed, was killed in 
N.Y/s recent deer season by John 
Straight, of Jay, Essex County ... More 


than 17,000 acres of good hunting 
grounds were added to Pennsylvania 
Game Commission holdings recently. 


Land now owned by commission totals 
831,830 acres ... Indiana, up to last Nov. 
1, had issued 55,000 free fishing and 
hunting permits to veterans. Department 
of Conservation predicted total number 
would amount to 75,000 for the year... 
Of nine fatal hunting accidents reported 
in Michigan up to last Nov. 1, six of the 
victims were minors. Two were 15 years 
old, one was 18, one 10, and two were 19. 
Coincidentally, six of the same nine were 
killed by hunters 18 or younger. 

N.Y. Conservation Dept.’s estimate for 
1945 trap catch of foxes is 36,000 or more. 
Big catch believed due to animal’s 
tbundance, better trapping methods, 
vigorous campaign of department trap- 
pers and demonstrators to encourage fox 
trapping. 

Outsize fish. Maine hatchery men 
stripping landlocked salmon last fall 
took many that weighed more than 20 lb. 
out of the Fish River Chain in Aroostook 
County ... Muskie, tagged April 19, 1930, 

(Continued on page 7) 








More Ashaway Lines 
are becoming 
available 

all the time! 





Ask your dealer 
for your free copy 
of THE ASHAWAY 

SPORTSMAN—a 

big profusely- 

Illustrated book all 

about fish, fishing 

and fishermen. 

ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO., Ashaway, R. I. 
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SLEEPING BAGS ' 


Down and Feather 
filled... only 


$2998 


by mali 


Why pay high retail prices for Sleeping Bags? 
Buy direct and save up to 40%. Warm, water- 
repellent, windproof Alaska Bags are built 
for outdoor sleeping comfort and long, hard 
wear. They're first choice of western sports- 
men, cowboys, timber cruisers and forest 
rangers. In use all over the world. Sold direct- 
»y-mail only. Prices as low as $12.89. All bags 









Air mattress pocket. Com 
pare with bags costing up to $40.00, 
Our price direct-by-mail only $29.98. 
The “YUKON”. Same construction as 
“Husky”, but filled with warm, western 
woo! for milder temperatures. Compare the 
“YUKON” with bags costing up to $25.00. 


guaranteed to satisfy or your money back 
Write today for FREE folder of Sleeping 
Bag Bargains. 








The “HUSKY”. B tf sub-arctic tem; tures. 

20% Goose Down, 80% Goose a k fe ers Our price direct-by-mail only $15.89. 

reprocessed. Large and y. Heavy-duty, water- CROWN AIRPLANE-TYPE ZIPPERS. 
SEND FOR eee fepellent, forest-green Army duck cover. Weight Double slide, heavy duty, fool proof, full 

9% pounds. Double construction thru Snap but- length zippers can be installed on the 
FREE FOLDER ton fasteners down one side and across the bottom. bags listed here for extra charge of $2.50. 








ALASKA SLEEPING BAG COMPANY 


PORTLAND 4, OREGON, U.S.A 


309 S.W. THIRD AVENUE @ 














now BIGGER and | 
SCRAPPIER 


than ever 













a. big and husky ‘aeies war 
years when transportation was scarce 
and few people could go fishing—Colo- 
rado’s fighting mountain trout are wait- 
ing for you in untold numbers! They’re 
the fastest, gamiest of all fish, living in 
tumbling, crystal clear mountain streams 
in the shadow of snow-clad mountain 
peaks. pi 


Land of Full Creels 
BIG GAME 


WILDLIFE bese 


Rainbows, Cutthroats, Brooks, ML 





hungry for your fly in such famous 
waters as the Gunnison, Rio Grande, 
Cache la Poudre, Platte, Los Pinos, 


White, Elk, Arkansas, Michigan, Frying 
Pan, Roaring Fork and thousands of 
other streams and lakes, all teeming with 
fighting trout. Good roads, easily acces- 
sible streams, plenty of open water—OR 
horseback rides and pack trips into the 
wilderness. Take your choice! 


Fun FOR 


EVERY MEMBER 
oF your FAMILY 


Throw snowballs in 
summer time, see 
rodeos, ride horse- 
back, sleep under 
blankets every 
night, enjoy hiking, 
dude ranches, camp- 
ing, PLUS the 
most invigorating, 
healthful climate of 
all! Mesa Verde, 
Estes Park, Rocky 
Mountain National 
Park, Pikes Peak, 
Dinosaur National 
Monument—see the 
world’s most mag- 
nificent scenery! 



























Please make 
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AMERICA’S GREAT 


ALASKA tessa 


NOW-—read thrilling personal experiences 
and entertaining fact articles by Alaskans 
themselves about this mysterious and fas- 
cinating Territory! Y« ou "11 find adventure and 
romance aplenty on ‘‘The Last Frontier’’! 
Read of hunts for giant bear and moose—of 
fishing trips in virgin wilderness for record- 
smashing trophies. 

Learn about Alaska’s opportunities, gold 
mining, agriculture salmon fisheries, its 
people, geography and fascinating history, 
its forests, wildlife, glaciers and quaint 
totems. Alaska’s Magazine gives you all of 
this! And, there are dozens of rare Alaska 
photographs in every issue! Send 20c NOW 
for a copy of this exciting magazine—or, 
send $2.00 for a year’s subscription, 12 is- 
sues. Your enjoyment is guaranteed. 





s 


SPECIAL OFFER! FREE! Subscribe to Alaska's Maga- 


| help you to learn more about 


ole cle 
“The Let Pronts ser"l You will receive this map, with 
your first magazine, by Return Mail! 


The ALASKA SPORTSMAN 


BOX .-118, KETCHIKAN. ALASKA 











HARRY MULLIGAN 


Ontario’s Leading Supplier 
for Outfitters and Sportsmen 
Hudson’s Bay Point Blankets, Jaeger Wool- 
ens, Burberry Coats, Kenwood Blankets, 
Sealskin Slippers. Sweaters and Scarves. 
Indian products and souvenirs. 
Specializing in Direct-By-Mail Orders 
Complete line of 
Hunting and Fishing Clothing 
North Bay Ontario Canada 


WARD'S FISHING LODGE 


Located on Florida's Famous Indian River 


JENSEN BEACH, FLORIDA 


Salt Water 
Bass — Sailfishing Party Acc 


Trout—Bluefish—Pompano—Fresh Water 
dations Arranged! 





Best fishing season from now to June 1 


Main Lodge, Dining Hall, Cabins and Completely 
Furnished Housekeeping Camps. Moderate Rates. 
No Guides Necessary. Free-Mile-Long Public Fish- 
ing Bridge at Lodge. Bait and Tackle Store, 
Reservations Required. Write-Wire “Pete” Ward. 


On Highway 140, 15 Miles South of Fort Pierce 


Wild Animals & Pets 


of all kinds for immediate sale in our zoo depart- 
ment. Send $1.00 for new animal catalogue No. 4, 
illustrated with photographs—plus a year’s subscrip- 
tion to our Jaguar Bi-Monthly wild animal magazine— 
plus copy of booklet ‘‘Feeding & Care of Live Reptile 
& Animal Pets,'' illustrated. 


THE TRAILS END PRINTING & PUB. CO. 


P. 0. Drawer 571 ‘“‘Dept. A-1'’ St. Stephen, S. C. 














ARIZONA 


Relax and be happy in ideal climate. Modern stone 
ranch. Beautiful rides on good horses. All activi- 
ties for the entire family. Take our five day pack 
trip thru enchanting red rock country. Have snug 
hunting cabin and crack hounds. Hunt lion and 
bear all year. Elk, Antelope, Turkey, Deer, Quail 
hunting, and trout fishing in season 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 














ALASKA BIG GAME OUTFITTERS 


F. W. Rising | J. S. Simpson 
35 YEARS EXPERIENCE | 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Idaho, Wyoming, Montana, Alaska | Jackson Hole, Wyoming and Alaska 





Spring Hunts: Kodiak (Brownie). Grizzly 
Fall Munts: Kenia Moose, Caribou, Goat, White 
Sheep. Kodiak Bear. Grizzly 


REFERENCES FURNISHED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
RISING AND SIMPSON 
P. o. SOx NO. 1793 





Real Estate 


re | Low 


HOMESITES $450 ‘ems 


In California's ioveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing, hunting, boating, 
bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 
6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 








SAMOSET LODGE 


IN NORTHERN ONTARIO 

On the scenic west arm of Lake Nipissing 
Walleyes and Northern Pike. 
Bass and Muskie in Season. 


FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


A 32 pound Muskie and a 32 pound Great 
Northern Pike were taken here last year! 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodation 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Mair 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoe: 
available. For further information, and May 
June reservations, write or wire a 


Miss Lillian L. Came 
MONETVILLE, NORTHERN ONTARIO, CANADA 


ONAPING CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Located on Beautiful Onaping Lake 


Reservations are now being accepted for spring 
bear hunts combined with early trophy fishing 
Our Lake Trout are both large and plentiful —black 
bear in abundance. Brown Trout and Great Northern 
Pike and Walleyes offer a variety of sport. Musk 

and Black Bass waters nearby. Speckled Trout 

















Easy to Reach by Train, Plane, or Automobile, 
yet situated Deep in Ontario's North Woods. 
Trainstation 7 miles. Overnight P 
nan-car accommodations from Toronto. Pleasant cat 
with comfortable beds. Main dining room and Lodge. I 
ellent food. Good boats and equipment. Write or Wi 


BOB SMITH, Mer. / P. J. HOLSTEIN 
Onaping Camp = Re 


x = 115 W. Frankfort St. 
Benny. Ont.. _can, 


STAG BEACH Lape 


Roadright tocamp 






‘LODGE 


On Famous French River 





NORTHERN PIKE—WALLEYES—BASS—MUSKIE 
Your best bet for big battling Northerns! Make rese 
vations now before bookings close Open May 1 
American plan. Bungalows, Lodge and dinnin g ro. 
delicious home fare. Full equipment. Excelle I 
service. Private road to camp. Complete informs 


on request 
ALLAN SHEPPARD & SON 
Bigwood P. O., Northern Ontario, Canada 


MOOSE HEAD LODGE 


Located in one of the best Fish and Game territor 
in Ontario! All Game-fish and Big Game—everyt! 


from Muskies to Moose. 20 Room Deluxe Lodge fu 


equipped and hot water heated. Excellent food 
A-1 Chef Handy to railroad with good road 
amp. Have your sport with comfort Reasonat 
rates. Act quickly, write for reservations now 


NORMIE MANN, Proprietor 


MATTAWA WA (Province of Ontario) CANADA 


MUSKIE BAY LODGE 


LIONEL GREEN’S CAMPS 


Kagagi (Crow Lake) Northern Ontario 





Unexcelled May and June Fishing! WALLEYES 
LAKE TROUT—G. . PIKE sass and Mus 
plentiful in Summer months. Canoe trips to 
gin fishing waters. Main Lodge, Dining Ro 
Log Cabins. American Plan 


WRITE FOR RESERVATIONS EARLY, PLEASE! 


When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


Your Lighter Will WORK 
. better—with 





and LIGHTER FLUID 
ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


wa 


EASY & ECONOMICAL 
LIKE TRADING IN YOUR CAR 


Swap guns, or get cash. It's smart . economi 





j cal as trading in your car, with Kiecin's ss mp le Trade- 
By-Mail-Plan 5 ond ‘Blue Book of Used Gun Values 

I iW which tells you at a glance the cash or trade price of 

’ your used gun. We pay More, sell for Less! Large se lee > 







tion 1946 Models and Bargains in use« nd 
Rifles, Shotguns, Handguns. Send 2 
funded first order) for ** on 
Catates,”” current Swap Li new & € 
gune, and “Blue Book of Used Gua Va alues 








SiiTB te. Halsted $t.. Chicace 7 
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LAS VEGAS 


NEVADA 


Here’s America’s newest luxury play- 
land! You'll find every comfort and 
entertainment supplied by your resort 
hotel. All year fishing, swimming, 
boating at nearby Lake Mead and 
Boulder Dam. Snow sports at nearby 
Mt. Charleston. 
Name bands and 
night spots that 
never close. Gor- 
geous desertscen- 
ery. 2000 healthy 
feet of elevation. 
A sunny, dry cli- 
mate that makes 
youfeelgrand.So 
consider this an — 
invitation to en- 
joy the fun, and 
put Las Vegas on 
your “*MUST-SEE 
Right Away” list. 





DESERT SAILING 
Lake Mead, 
Nevada 


For Information and Rates 
Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Las Vegas, Nevada 




















BEST FISHING 


in Florida 


From Boca Grande and Bokeelia to the Caloosa- 
hatchee 

surpassed. Greatest tarpon 
4 fishing in the South. Also 

kingfish, redfish and scores 
of other varieties. Excellent 
hunting too. Plan to come 
this year. Fun for all the 
family. For booklet write 
. F. Seabrook, 


LEE COUNTY CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


FORT MYERS 


FLORID 


Na ” 














WORLD FAMOUS FISHING 


Spring at Boca Grande, Florida 
The Sportsman’s Time 
Tarpon * Kingfish * Redfish 
Trout * Mackerel * Snapper 
70 different varieties! 
Amer. Plan: Single $14 up, Double $24 up 


Joseph Spadaro, Pres. J. M. Crandall 
Boca Grande, Fla. Pnone 500 


N. Y. Office 51 E. 42nd St., MU 2-8442 








come BRADENTON 


FLORIDA 


“The Friendly City’’ for some of your great- 
est fishing thrills . . . on river, bay or gulf. 
Fun for all the family as well. Come THIS 
Booklets. Pf w. P. a. 
pte e 


ce, Br 











Florida. 





was found dead in N.Y.’s Chautauqua 
Lake last fall. Fish was 50 in. long. 
Oddly enough, it had been tagged on 
same day as lake’s famous “Minnie 
Methuselah,” giant muskie which has 
been caught and stripped for eggs so 
often. At time of tagging, each weighed 
10 lb. . . . Alligator gar 7 ft. 8 in. long, 
weighing 207 Ilb., caught by Wilbur 


Barada, Tulsa, in lake south of Ponca 
City, Okla., must have been fearsome 
critter. 

Birds. Snowy owls, doubtless driven 


from arctic homes by lack of food, have 
invaded Michigan. Such invasions occur 
about every 4 years. Owls have wing- 
spreads of 54 to 66 in., weigh 3 or 4 lb. 
Have been seen in Detroit suburbs and 
as far south as Monroe 
eastern corner of state. 
shot, some on duck marshes ... Many 
blue geese killed in Iowa last season. 
Until recently these geese 
touched state in fall migration ... Tom 
McShane, Massachusetts warden, killed 
a pair of canvasback ducks on Deerfield 
River last season. Cans” are about as 
scarce as mountain sheep in that state 


. «»- Texas conservation authorities re- | 


port about 225,000 whitewing doves killed 
in Lower Rio Grande Valley in first five 
afternoons of open season. The birds, 
they add, can’t stand such slaughter 





Maps for Sportsmen 


For a valuable check list, specially 

compiled for readers of OuTDOOR LIFE 

| and covering all the states and prov- 

inces, see the article on page 112 of 
this issue. 





Hot Springs Fishing 


HILE Hot Springs, Ark., is famous 
as a health resort, the good fishing 


| to be found close to that place is not so 
and San Carlos Bay you’ll find fishing un- | 


well known. Furthermore, it is easily 
accessible from the city by busses which 
make several trips daily. 


Lakes Catherine and Hamilton *have 
been created by hydroelectric dams 
across the Ouachita River. They ars 


deep and cold, and well stocked with 
both large and smallmouth bass. The 
fishing is good and accommodations are 
plentiful and reasonable. At any of 
these lake cottages, fishing is good at 
your very door, and guides with or- 
ganized fishing parties can be had at 
almost any time. Most of the bass are 
caught by trolling, while striped bass 
(locally known as barfish) are plentiful 
in the small creeks emptying into the 
lakes.—_Wm. Ritchie Morgan. 


MEBBE YOU'D , 
BETTER'TEND _ 
THEMOTOR, 3, 
MisTER ! 






Vancouver Island Bears 


EARS are so plentiful on Vancouver 


Island, B.C., that many complaints 
have been received by the provincial 
Game Commission as to damage done by 
them. As bears are little hunted there, 
they are increasing. What with its bears, 
many deer, and fine fishing Vancouver 
Island hands out a lot of attraction to 
nonresident sportsmen. 


County, south- | 
Many have been | 


have not | 
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* Patrol Cloth, orig- 
inally made for the Navy, is prob- 
ably the strongest fabric ever 
loomed. Sportsmen will value its 





protection against wind, rain, cold 
—and brambles. Made to tough 
Navy specifications, including stan- 
dard processing for water-repel- 
lency, its civilian serviceability has 
been proved by hunters and fisher- 
Plaid duo-suede lining, so 
that the jacket is completely 
weathersealed. Sizes 36 to 46, 


Brown or tan. Cae 


About $10.95. 
If unavailable at your favorite store, write 


CORPORATION 


230 FIFTH AVE. « NEW YORK 1, WV. Y. 


*Reg. App For 


men. 
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Muskrats Kill Ducks? 


EVERAL nights ago 

a bunch of us duck 
hunters left our decoys 
out in the edge of a bed of reeds, near 
which were three muskrat houses. When 
we returned in the morning we found the 
heads of two decoys missing. The rest 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


pu ay 7 


were overturned and badly scratched, ap- 
parently by the teeth or claws of some 
wild animal. 

The only explanation we could offer is 
that the muskrats attacked the decoys, 
mistaking them for live ducks. Has any- 
one else had a similar experience ?—W. J. 
Edwards, Ottawa, Ontario. 


Ban Semi-automatic Rifles? 


To the Editor = STATES should 
Outdoor Life: follow the example 

of Arizona and ban the 
use of semi-automatic rifles for big-game 
hunting. We don't need machine guns to 
kill game. If sportsmen learn to use their 
rifles properly, they'll be able to get all 
the animals they want with one or two 
shots each. 

We have some beautiful deer here in 
Wisconsin but it would be wholesale 
slaughter to turn hunters after them 
with semi-automatics. Besides, a hunter 
with a weapon like that is a careless shot 
because he figures he can miss with the 
first couple of slugs and still get his game 
just by pouring on the lead.—Don Missel- 
horn, Milwaukee, Wis. 


They DO Die! 


To the Editor Ca up re- 
Outdoor Life: cently on some of 

my back reading, I 
came across an article in OUTDOOR LIFE en- 
titled “Where Do They Die?” The author 
asks if anyone has ever seen the carcass 
of any wild beast which died a natural 
death. 

The answer is yes. I found a porcu- 
pine which died of old age. It lay in the 
snow in the center of a little clearing to 
which I had trailed it after noticing its 
tracks going out of a den about 50 yd. 


XK 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU‘RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


away. There was no sign of a struggle, 
not a drop of blood around, not a mark of 
violence on the body. 

Examining it more closely, I saw that 
its teeth were longer than usual, its claws 
about twice the ordinary length, its coat 
gray instead of the usual black at that 
time of year, and the body very thin al- 
though there was ample food around. 

I came to the conclusion that it left its 
den in one last search for food after starv- 
ing because those long teeth prevented it 
from eating. In its weakened state, it 
succumbed to the almost-zero weather.— 
F. W. Sherwood, Portland, Maine, 


A Call for Help 


HAVE read some 

rather astounding 
stories of crow hunts, 
but never have seen one. The whole 
countryside here seems to be full of these 
black marauders, but try as I do I never 
can get a decent shot at them. 

Every time I try to find a crow roost it 
seems I pick the wrong spot, or it may be 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





that the crows know somehow or other 
just when to expect me. I sure wish some 
real crow hunter would educate me on 
how to go about shooting ’em. They al- 
most alight on my car when I have no 
gun along. But just let me have a shot- 
gun handy and I never see so much as a 
black feather. Could some reader help 
me ?—-Bailey Nations, Nacogooches, Tex. 


Her Bandanna Hunting Hat 


RS. JULIA CLINE 

asks why some 
manufacturer doesn’t 
make a practical “field hat” for us women 
hunters. Well, I married an A-1 hunter a 
year and a half ago and, while still learn- 
ing the art of gunning, have assembled 
some adequate and attractive clothes for 
the outdoors. The problem of the hat has 
never bothered me. 

A cute bandanna tied with a perky knot 
under the chin is the best headdress for 
any woman hunter. For fall, I wear an 
attractive, lightweight bandanna; for 
winter, I made a bright-red, alpaca-wool 
model and trimmed it with white angora 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


wool. If Ido say so myself, it’s as attrac- 
tive with my hunting clothes as any hat 
could ever be. 

One other thing—I never have to worry 
about how I’ll look after walking through 
cedar swamps or thick woods because a 
bandanna always stays on straight.— 
Mrs, Alice Christian, Wausau, Wis. 


Catfish Can be Tamed 


AN you “tame” a 
catfish by petting 
it? That question has 
been argued for years. The answer is yes. 
I can “tame” virtually any catfish I can 
reach—if the water’s not too clear—at 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





least to the extent that I can scoop him 
up out of the water without having him 
try to escape. Here’s how to do it: 

If the fish doesn’t wriggle away too fast 
when you first touch him, stroke his body 
slowly and gently from head to tail. When 
he is calm enough, slip your hands on 
each side of him near the head. Slide 
your first and second fingers around the 
horns near his gills. Extend your second 
finger over the edge of the near-by gill 
bones, gently tighten your grip, and lift 
the fish from the water. 

Never put your hands directly on the 
fish’s horns. Never grab or squeeze the 
fish. Never move fast. Follow the rules 
above and avoid these three “nevers,” 
and you too will be able to catch catfish 
by hand.—F.. W. Emley, Portland, Oreg. 


Giant German Deer 


Y SON, stationed in 

Germany with the 
army of occupation, re- 
cently wrote me about a deer hunt there 
on which he killed a buck which must 
have weighed more than 300 Ib., for it 
dressed down at 260 lb. He sighted this 
buck and shot at it, whereupon an entire 
herd—led by an albino—dashed out of 
cover and into sight. 

“The albino was a magnificent animal 
and well worth getting up at so early an 
hour to see,” he wrote me. As for the 
deer he shot, it was the only one of such 
size taken on the hunt and provided vu-ni- 
son steaks for my son’s entire comp<ny. 
Apparently they still grow some big deer 
in the Reich.—A. S. Brown, Bloomington, 
Wis. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


Hunting—or Slaughtering? 


OR YEARS I've been 

interested in birds, 
animals, and camping, 
but when it comes to the so-called sport 
of hunting I draw the line. Sportsman- 
ship, as I understand it, means fair play; 
a fair field and no favorites. The basic 
assumption is gone when one contestant 
has a gun and can take the life of the 
other — often defenseless — at distances 
ranging up to several hundred yards. 

Hunters talk glibly about giving the 
animal a fair chance—what a twisted 
thought! If we insist on hunting with a 
gun, let’s recognize the fact that well- 
matched forces on a battlefield give us the 
best example of sportsmanship; they’re 
about equal and each has a fighting 
chance for survival. In a man-made, un 
balanced economy, we may have to kil 
our game as well as ourselves, but if we d« 
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let’s not call it hunting but give it its 
right name — slaughter. — O. H. Stone, 
Baring, Wash. 


Shoot Squirrels? Not for Him! 


To the Editor LL THIS arguing 
Outdoor Life: about whether to 

shoot squirrels with a 
shotgun or a rifle makes me disgusted. I 
think any guy who shoots bushy-tails with 
any gun at all is no sportsman. They are 
beautiful and harmless; they brighten up 
our forests with their chatter; they add 
to the attractiveness of our landscape. 

I suggest that these brave squirrel slay- 
ers take a trip to the wilds of Maine and 
unleash their lust for blood on the black 
bears they’ll find there. I'll guarantee 
they won’t run short of game. And they’ll 
never have to worry about crippling their 
targets—hunters who merely wound 
black bears seldom live to fret about it.— 
G. O. MacDougall, Navy. 


Rocky Mountain Whitefish 


To the Editor ES sir, Charles H. 
Outdoor Life: Chapman is abso- 

utely right in his letter 
when he says whitefish can be taken with 
flies. I’ve used flies to catch plenty of the 
Rocky Mountain variety in a river just 
outside Missoula, Mont. 

On warm, sunny days in winter—De- 
cember through March—I had the best 
luck. I waded into the riffles to where 
the water was between ankle and knee- 





deep, then cast as though I were after 
trout—though Rocky Mountain whitefish 
aren’t nearly so timid. 

When the weather was really cold I'd 
get hellgramites for bait by overturning 
rocks in shallow water and scooping up 
the bugs in fine-mesh window screening 
fastened to a wooden frame. 

ihe whitefish usually averaged from 10 
to 12 in. in length and made fine eating. 

Harry A. Moore, Portland, Oreg. 


Pheasants—and More Pheasants 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


VER since OUTDOOR 

Lire published those 
articles describing the 
pheasant hunting in South Dakota, I have 
been trying to cool my friends’ ardor by 
lebunking their firm belief that all you 
have to do to knock down your limit in 
that state is stroll across a field with a 
hotgun in your hand. 

There are a lot of birds in South Da- 
ota; but there are also plenty of hunters 
luttering the fields. In fact, there are so 
nany that I believe the season will be cut 

‘xt fall. I saw car licenses from Wash- 

gton, California, New York, and 

Florida the last time I hunted there. 
Also, a few words of caution: Join up 
with other fellows who know the terri- 
ory and don’t hire strange guides—some 
f them demand $20 a day to drive you to 
he hunting grounds, ask you for lunch 
noney and a free hand-out of shotgun 
hells, and then try to beat you to the 
ird. Look out for some of the commer- 
ial freezing outfits too; they know you 
have to process your birds and have 
boosted their charges in some cases from 
five cents to 20 cents to freeze and pack 
fleld-drawn pheasants. 
On the other hand, most hotel and res- 
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taurant owners seem to realize that the 
hunters are a gold mine. I found rooms 
and food reasonable; the managers 
courteous and helpful. 





It’s best to drive if you plan on going; 
railroad connections still are bad. Wear 
light clothes, keep a gallon vacuum jug 
filled with city water in your car, take a 
pair of shooting glasses and a hunter’s 
lip stick, to prevent chapping—and don’t 
forget your check book.—Ralph I. Paul, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


EADING David Al- 

len’s letter, “Spare a 
Few Pheasants, S.D.,” 
I was surprised to learn of the limit on 
ringnecks in Washington. Here in Penn- 
sylvania the limit is two cocks a day— 
and it’s almost impossible to get even 
these after the first day of the season. I 
agree with Allen—trap several thousand 
pheasants in those game-saturated areas 
and ship them to sections where they are 
scarce.—Caesar De Berardinis, Chester, 
Pa. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


T THE CLOSE of 
every pheasant sea- 
son in western New 
York state we hear a howl from hunters 
that the bird population is nearing the 
vanishing point. They blame everything 
and everybody but themselves—preda- 
tory animals, the weather, and even stray 
alley cats. 

However, I think the gunners them- 
selves are to blame. Every year when 
the season opens they work over the 
pheasant areas like an invading army and 
just don’t seem to realize that the birds 
can’t stand up under that slaughter. 

Here’s an idea I'd like to propose 
whereby the sportsmen now can help 
remedy the situation: Raise the price of 
hunting licenses in this state $1 a year 
and use this money for a “pheasant fund.” 
Birds could be purchased from South 
Dakota, where they are plentiful, or could 
be raised from eggs bought from the 
state. 

No real sportsman would object to pay- 
ing an extra fee of $1 annually if it meant 
more game for him, and I am certain the 
project would work as successfully as 
Ducks Unlimited. What we want in New 
York now is Pheasants Unlimited.—Fred 
L, Newbury, Army. P 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


He Wants Dogs! 


- HAT’S on Your 

Mind?” you ask! 
Well, there’s plenty on 
mine after reading a lot of nonsense in 
one letter from a fellow who lives, as I do, 
in Wisconsin. He says the state should 
ban bird dogs and claims he has seen en- 
tire flocks of birds hunted out. 

In the first place, if he’s seen whole 
flocks the birds can’t be too scarce. In 
the second place, dogs help find birds that 
are wounded or dead, and that otherwise 
couldn’t be located because of the thick 
cover. For another thing, dogs help hunt- 
ers avoid shooting hens. 

That letter also made reference to quail 
hunting in Michigan. Brother, there isn’t 


To the Editor 
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any such thing. Wisconsin itself only has 
a 5-day season after a long period of years 
in which the birds were protected fully 
by law. 

I'll admit Wisconsin pheasants are 
scarce in some counties, but I don’t think 
the answer is to ban dogs. Instead, these 
counties should close down on pheasants 
as they do on other game at all times 
when it becomes necessary.—E. W. Wen- 
zel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Can‘t Do Away With Fences 


EW HARRINGTON, 

of Chicago, Ill, ad- 
vocates the removal of 
barb wire from the woods. I agree with 
him that it does cause casualties among 
deer, but being a rancher as well as a 
sportsman, I can also see the landown- 
er’s side of the matter. His stake in this 
matter is an important one. 

I don’t know just what Harrington 
considers farmland, but ranges and 
woodlots are definitely parts of the farm. 
And I have never seen wire fences 
around land other than that which was 
privately owned or leased. 

These fences are built for two pur- 
poses—to designate a boundary and to 
keep livestock within a certain area. 
Without these barriers, the farmer 
would have real difficulties to face on 
both counts. 

I'm afraid, therefore, it would be im- 
practical for the farmer to remove his 
fences. Perhaps the solution is to build 
picket fences and apply luminous paint 
so they’d be seen at night. Maybe this 
would cut deer injuries—Robert W. 
Johnson, Bremerton, Wash. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


We Take the Count 


To the Editor ROTHER, that must 
Outdoor Life: be some tree! I 
mean the one described 
in “All Over the Map” as “16.8 in. in cin 
cumference breast-high, total height 
140.42 in.” According to those figures, the 
tree is about 5.3 in. in diameter and 11.7 
ft. high. Surely you meant to say 16.8 ft. 
in circumference and 140.42 ft. high—and 
that still would be a sight worth seeing, 
believe me! 
What I want to know now is who said 
figures don’t lie?—D. M. Bartlett, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


HAT RECIPE for 

stuffed peppers in 
your Camp Chef col- 
umn sounds great—sv long as your teeth 
hold out. The list of ingredients, starting 
with “4 sweet peppers” and ending with 
“1 tsp. minced parsley” had tucked away 
in it “1 cup chopped or grated.” 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 








I hope nobody tried the recipe—and 
that you get as big a laugh out of it as my 
wife and I did. Come on now, ’fess up! 
What’s missing? I'd like to try the recipe, 
and I’m sure lots of others would too.— 
Gerald E. Gibson, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


EDITOR’S NOTE — Yovrre right on 
both counts, gentlemen. In that tough- 
on-the-crockery recipe, of course, the 
missing word was cheese. Pardon our 
red face. 
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§ Here's a promise, kept for nearly a century. “ik 
F ? > Blatz bas been celebrated for 
H Blatz always gives the smooth enjoyment Good Taste since 1851, when 
7 , Sitting Bull was little more than 
you seek in a fine beer. To be sure @ papoose. 





of Good Taste, ask for Blatz. 





Copyright 1946, Blatz Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ® J” our 95th year, 
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OUTDOOR LUFE 


offers 
*5,000 in CASH AWARDS 


WRITE 30 WORDS THAT WILL 
INSPIRE EVERY AMERICAN TO 


SAVE OUR 
NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


THESE TREASURES ARE SLIPPING AWAY! 


IT’S TIME to face the truth. Our natural wealth 
—our soil, our forests, our waters, our minerals, 
our wildlife—is mot inexhaustible. It’s shrinking 
fast! Right now in some respects we're danger- 
ously close to the bottom of the barrel. Leading 
conservationists warn that unless drastic meas- 
ures are taken quickly, America will soon become 
a nation in need! To stir up the American people 
to meet this crisis, OUTDOOR LIFE makes this 
action-compelling offer. 


SEE THE FOLLOWING PAGES FOR 
COMPLETE DETAILS 















































































wrRITE A 30-word Conservation Pledge 
MAY RECITE LIKE THE PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


SOLEMN PROMISE TO SAFEGUARD OUR 
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BELIEVING that every American should realize the serious deple- 
tion of our natural resources and pledge himself to help save these 
irreplaceable treasures, OUTDOOR LIFE is offering $5,000 in cash 
awards in a competition designed to stimulate public responsive- 
ness. Its purpose is to develop a Conservation Pledge which by 
frequent repetition—like the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag— 
will impress Americans of all ages with the urgent need for prompt 
united action to safeguard our soil, our forests, our waters, our 
minerals, and our wildlife. OUTDOOR LIFE will do all in its power 
to have this pledge adopted, not only by schools, but by youth and 
adult groups generally throughout the nation, to the end that every- 
one may come to regard Conservation as a personal responsibility. 


HERE is an opportunity which should 
capture the imagination of every Amer- 
ican, so vital is the objective, so simple 
are the requirements, and so attractive 
the rewards! 


It’s time to face the truth about our 
dwindling natural treasures—our soil, 
forests, waters, minerals, and wildlife— 
and OUTDOOR LIFE is sponsoring this 
competition as the most forceful means 
of arousing the American public to the 
need for drastic action. 

This is far more than a mere offer of 
money awards. It’s an urgent appeal to 
every citizen to help defend this coun- 
try against the threat of want. And the 
biggest prize of all is national security! 

Consider the tremendous power of a 
Conservation Pledge—recited frequent- 
ly by millions, like the Pledge of Alle- 
giance to the Flag—its words a warn- 
ing signal and a call to duty. Imagine 
millions of boys and girls and men 
and women all over America solemnly 
pledging themselves to safeguard our 
natural resources—to use them wisely, 
stop waste, and thus help keep this na- 
tion prosperous and secure. And think 
how proud you'd be if the words they 
spoke were a pledge you composed! 

That’s no idle dream. You can write 
a Conservation Pledge. There’s nothing 
difficult or complicated about it. And 
surely you can write the required essay 
of not more than 1,000 words on “Why 
America’s Natural Resources Must be 
Conserved.” 

You know that preservation of our 
natural resources is vital to the future 
of this country and to our American 
way of living. You know that if these 





treasures are once destroyed, they can 
never be replaced! Think of the dust 
bowls and other disastrous results of 
soil erosion; the relentless inroads 
which have been made upon our great 
forests; the pollution of our waters by 
sewage and other wastes; the depletion 
of the once vast mineral wealth we 
thought was inexhaustible; the exter- 
mination of many forms of wildlife. 


The war took a terrific toll of our 
natural wealth. It also taught us what 
it means to be deprived—even for a 
time—of the things which are so essen- 
tial to our welfare and happiness as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. Think what 
life would be like if these riches were 
lost to us forever! 


America’s schools are the most fer- 
tile field in which to plant and foster a 
Conservation Pledge and spread its ef- 
fect over the nation. For obviously the 
seed of true conservation must be sown 
early in the minds of those who hold 
the future of America. But that isn’t 
enough. Every citizen should continu- 
ally voice this pledge and live up to it. 


Once the pledge is chosen, OUTDOOR 
LIFE will make every effort to have it 
adopted by schools and by all civic and 
patriotic groups, both youth and adult, 
throughout the nation. 


Read the simple rules carefully, as- 
semble your facts and ideas, then go 
right to work on your Conservation 
Pledge and essay. You've plenty of time 
to do a fine job before the competition 
ends on July 31. But don’t delay. Get 
busy now while the matter is fresh in 
your mind! 
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WHICH AMERICANS 








TO THE FLAG ***A 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


RULES 


OF THIS COMPETITION... 
Read Carefully 


1. Write in 30 words or less a Conservation 
Pledge which may be adopted by schools and 
all patriotic assemblies, both youth and adult, 
and recited like the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag. It should be a simple, direct pledge to 
safeguard America’s natural resources—treasures 
which can never be replaced if once destroyed. 


2. Write an essay of not more than 1,000 words 
on the subject, “Why America’s Natural Re- 
sources Must be Conserved.” In order to be 
eligible for consideration, each Conservation 
Pledge must be accompanied by such an essay. 
In the event that two or more competitors 
should submit pledges of equal merit, the prize 
in question will be awarded to the competitor 
whose essay the judges decide is best. 


3. All entries (you may submit as many as you 
wish) must be mailed, or delivered to the offices 
of OuTDOOR LIFE, not later than July 31, 1946. 


4. All entries should be addressed to the Con- 
servation Pledge Competition Editor, OUTDOOR 
LIFE, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Name and address of the entrant must be writ- 
ten plainly on the pledge and on each page of 
the essay. Entries with insufficient postage will 
not be accepted. All contributions entered in 
this competition become the property of the 
publishers of OuTDOOR LIFE, who cannot be 
responsible for delay, loss, or nondelivery of en- 
tries. None will be acknowledged, and none will 
be returned. No letters of inquiry regarding 
points covered in the rules can be answered. 


5. There is no entry fee. You need not be a sub- 
scriber to OUTDOOR LIFE. You are not required 
to purchase a copy of the magazine. 


6. This competition is open to everybody, every- 
where, except employees of Popular Science 
Publishing Co., Inc., and their families. 


7. The editors of OuTpDOOR LIFE will act as 
judges, with the codperation of the Advisory 
Board, and their decision shall be final. Neatness 
and skill of presentation will count. The names 
of the winners will be published in OUTDOOR 
LIFE in the earliest possible issue. 


8. Those who submit an entry in this competi- 
tion do so in express acceptance of these rules. 








FIRST PRIZE 


$3,000 


* 


SECOND PRIZE 


41,000 


* 


THIRD PRIZE 


$500 


* 


FOURTH PRIZE 


4100 


...and 8 additional 
prizes of *50 each 


for the best pledges submitted 
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By 
JACK O CONNOR 


CCORDING to all the lore on the 
subject, the man who gets a 
record head should hunt long 
and painfully for it, passing 

up scores of lesser trophies. For a man 
to go out and knock off one of the great 
heads of the species without half trying 
seems almost immoral. Yet I suspect 
that this is what happens more often 
than most of us realize... A truly great 
head, one much larger than the average 
of the exceptionally large males of his 
species, happens along very, very sel- 
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Our gun editor, behind the biggest bull he ever 
killed. Field Johnson stands at O'Connor's right 
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Myles Brown (right) and Jean Jacquot with the trophy Brown got practically by accident 


dom—so seldom that running into one 
is largely luck, no matter who gets it. 

The largest mule-deer head I have 
ever seen was shot by a meat hunter, a 
nonresident of the state where the buck 
was killed. He was hunting out of sea- 
son and without a license. At least two 
of the first six record Dall-sheep heads 
were killed for mutton, not for 
their magnificent horns. 

Similarly, J. E. Wilson told, 
in OUTDOOR LIFE for October, 
1935, how he annexed the third 
largest Alaska moose head on 
record—though he was seeking 
meat for his larder rather than 
a trophy. Two men could not 
shake hands across the antlers, 
so mighty was their spread. And 
a couple of years ago an OUT- 
DOOR LIFE article told how one 
of the largest mule-deer heads 
ever taken in Colorado was left 
in the hills by the man who shot 
it and how it was only by 
chance that he went back and 
got it. 

So with all this build-up, here 
is the story of how the largest 
moose head ever taken by a 
hunter in the Yukon happened 
to be garnered in. It is a very 
strange tale indeed, because this 
magnificent moose was shot by 
a man who didn’t particularly 


want to shoot a moose and who, even 
after he started shooting, had no real 
notion of what an enormous head his 
bull carried. It is also the story of how 
your gun editor, who had done ag bif of 
hunting in his spare time, and a yeteran 
Yukon Indian guide, who has taken out 
head-hunters for the last twenty years, 
also failed to recognize how exceptional 
this tremendous head was. 

But we'll start at the beginning. It 
was toward the last week in August 
when N. Myles Brown, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, my hunting companion in the 
Yukon in the fall of 1945, and I set out 
from the main camp on the Generk 
River near the Alaska border to do 
some hunting for Dall sheep. Our des- 
tination was Moose Horn Creek near a 
spur of the St. Elias range called the 
Solomon Mountains. We were hunting 
sheep, not moose, and actually moose 
were farthest from our minds, because 
the horns of the bulls were not yet free 
from velvet. 

It would have taken a man with a 
gift for prophecy to determine that we 
were setting out on a lucky day. Ae- 
tually it looked just the opposite. We 
were crossing the mile-wide bar of the 
Generk River that morning when I saw 
my first big northern timber wolf. 

I piled off, lay down, and took a shot 
at him as he stood there looking at us, 
wondering no doubt if our horses 
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It was the largest of the species ever to be 


taken by a hunter in the Yukon Territory—but 


our gun editor’s companion was after Dall sheep 


and almost didn’t bother to throw a shot at it! 


weren't caribou. Seeing that the Lee 
dot in the ’scope of my .270 just cov- 
ered him from shoulder to brisket, I 
held dead on—and shot feet below him. 
Instantly the explanation came to me. 
I had held as if he were a coyote at 
about 250 yards, whereas he was a 
timber wolf at 450. I had blown up on 
what was probably the easiest shot I'd 
ever get at a wolf. 

Anyway, the wolf took out of there. 
I held well ahead and over for the 
second shot and knocked him down with 
a bullet too far back. He got up, 
though, and hobbled off, leaving only 
some blood and hair behind him. I 
could not hit him again. 

I sat there, feeling like seventeen 
chumps rolled into one, when Field 
Johnson, my guide, suddenly yelled, 
“Look at that grizzly!” 

Myles and I snapped our heads around 
just in time to see a big grizzly disap- 
pear into the timber. He had been 
strolling up the bar and if I hadn't 
thrown those futile shots at the wolf he 
would have been our meat. I rolled in 
the sand and beat my head on the 
boulders. 

“Oh why, oh why didn’t they drown 
me at birth?” I moaned. 

Like most hunters I’m a somewhat 
superstitious character, and as we rode 
along through scrubby black spruce, 
past muskeg moose meadows and little 
silver lakes, I reproached myself for the 
beautiful way I had mismanaged the 
whole deal. I was sure my stupidity 
had cast a hex on what had otherwise 
promised to be the trip of my lifetime— 
one I had wanted to take since I could 
toddle—into the great white-sheep, 
moose, and grizzly country along the 
Alaska border. 

We had been traveling three or four 
hours, when we got above the timber 
at last and were riding over the tops of 
a series of round hills clad only in 
scrubby arctic willow and a shrub the 
natives call bug brush. We weren't far 
from Moose Horn Creek, and we could 
see the rugged, ice-clad Solomon Moun- 
tains not many miles ahead. My 
thoughts were on big white rams with 
golden eyes and yellow horns when sud- 
denly, about 300 yards ahead, I saw two 
brown shapes moving just over the tops 
of the scrub willows. 

“Grizzlies!"" I whispered to Myles. 
“Two big grizzlies just ahead with their 
backs just showing over the willows. 
Let’s go get ’em!” 

I piled off my horse and put the bi- 
noculars on the “grizzlies,” but in- 
stantly I could see the points on the 
antlers of two really big bull moose 
in velvet. 

“Two big bull moose,” 
*Let’s look them over!” 

Field rode up just then, and I handed 
him the glasses. “You bet they’re big!” 
he said as he watched them. “Great big 
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I told Myles. 


fella. Come along. We shootum those 
moose, maybe!”’ 

“Oh, rats!”” Myles demurred. “I’m a 
sheep hunter. I don’t want to shoot a 
moose just now.” 

“Well, come along anyway,” I coaxed. 
“We won't crack ’em unless they're big 
babies!” 

So Myles took his Springfield out of 
the scabbard and he, Field, and I went 
sneaking through the bug brush and 
willows until we came to a little knoll 
about 150 yards from the moose. Evi- 
dently they had not heard us, or, if 
they had, they thought they were hid- 
den and did not realize that their big 
antlers betrayed them. The situation 
was so perfect as to be easy. There 
those big bulls were above timberline, 
in very easy range, and there wasn't 
any way they could get out of sight 
within half a mile. 

We sat down on the knoll, and I put 
my left arm through the loop of the 
sling on my .270. Then I threw a car- 
tridge into the chamber. 
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““Look, Myles,” I said, “the one on the 
right is yours and the one on the left is 
mine. I'll yell to make them get up.” 
Then I raised my voice and shouted: 
“Quidado!’ 

Those two big bulls lurched to their 
feet. Brown and black, perfectly enor- 
mous, standing well over seven feet at 
the withers, they went trotting off on 
legs that looked as long as vaulting 
poles. 

“What do you think of that?” I 
shouted. “A couple of Spanish-speaking 
moose! 

I could see that my moose on the 
left had a very good head with extra- 
ordinarily wide palms. A hasty glance 
at the bull on the right told me he had 
a wider spread, but I had no real notion, 
until later, of how much wider. I was 
too busy knocking my moose over. 

As he ran along there broadside, tall- 
er than a tent and heavier than a horse, 
it never dawned on me that this, my 
first Alaska moose and the largest 
moose I had ever shot at, was anything 
but a dead duck. The dot in the ’scope 
started behind him, overtook him swift- 
ly, and the shot rang out as the dot 
swung past his brisket. 

I leard the sharp snap of the bullet 
as it struck; I worked the bolt and fired 
again. Again I heard the bullet strike. 
T shot again. This time I was irritated 
that the moose wasn’t down, but on the 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Here's the record-breaker, lying in the water where he fell. Brown watches as one guide skins 
out the head and the other tries his unsuccessful best to span the antlers—seventy inches across! 
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Those squirming, playful hounds insisted on getting up on my lap 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES DE FEO 


HEY introduced me to crow shoot- 
ing the hard way. It all came 
about on a snowy Sunday morn- 
ing, seven or eight years before 
Pearl Harbor. My schedule called for 
deep slumber until near noon, a slow 
arising to flapjacks and bacon, the 
week’s news absorbed before a hickory 
fire. But Cap, my good neighbor, does 
not believe in schedules. He was on the 
phone at 5:30, and his hoarse voice 
jumped at me through the receiver: 

“Come on! Come on! What are you 
in bed for? Don’t you know you're go- 
ing rabbit hunting?” 

“Who is?” I asked weak'y. 

“Andy Anderson and me and you. 
Come on. We'll be by for you in twenty 
minutes.” 

He hung up, and I shivered in the 
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dark gloom of a win- 
tery early morning in 
southern Michigan. 

The car lights showed 
in the drive at the des- 
ignated time. I went 
toward them pulling 
on my coat, and was 
just able to make out 
the faint glow of two 
cigarettes back of the 
steamed-over_ glass. 
The car door opened 
and I stumbled in, half 
tripping over some- 
thing squirming and 
eel-like that littered up 
the floor. 

‘‘What you got 
“there?” I asked. 

“Emil’s hounds,” Cap 
said. ‘“‘We’re going toa 
place I know beyond 
Eaton Rapids.” 

I happen to be a dog 
lover who has put up 
with the vagaries of 
the Irish setter for 
more years than I care 
to count. But there is 
something inherently 
noble in a setter that 
for me is utterly lack- 

ing in a hound. Those 
black-and-tan babies of 
Emil’s were in a friend- 
ly, playful mood this 
morning, and both of 
them tried at once to 
get into my lap. 

“Get down, you!” I 
snarled. 

Andy laughed. 

“They like you, Prof,”’ 
he said. “They’re going to hunt for you 
today.” 

“If they hunt for me, it will be the 
first time they ever did hunt,” I coun- 
tered. 

“We're just exercising them for 
Emil,” Cap said. “But this place is 
lousy with rabbits——”’ 

“Lousy probably is the word,” I cut 
in. “Get down, I said!” 

Cap always was a fast driver, and 
now the distance between us and Eaton 
Rapids melted away well before any 
semblance of shooting light appeared. 
We parked in what looked to be the 
yard of a squatter’s ranch. I could 
make out dim piles of scrap metal and 
the grotesque outlines of a drove of 
dismantled cars. I thought of deep 
slumber, flapjacks and bacon leisurely 


The Idea Was 
1 to Hunt Rabbits 


arisen to, the Sunday supplements. 

“Are we hunting mechanical rabbits 
today ?”’ I asked. 

Cap is always calm before a hunt. 
He half turned, beaming. ‘“‘What’s that, 
Prof?” 

“All this metal... .” 

“I get you,” he said. “The swamp 
lies over in back of this fellow’s barn.” 

“You got the Prof up too early,” 
Andy said. ‘Another half hour of beau- 
ty rest- 

“I could have used it to make coffee,” 
I snapped. 

“We'll stop back in Eaton Rapids,” 
Cap said. ‘“There’s a place where they 
serve homemade pie.” 

“Let’s go there now,” I suggested. 
“We'd have time.” 

“Every act in its proper sequence,” 
Cap said. “After we get our limit of 
rabbits we'll stop in.”’ 

“What are the dogs doing?” Andy 
asked. 

“Sleeping,” I told him. ‘“They’ve 
given up already.” 

Shooting light came half an hour 
later and we piled out into the cold. 
The hounds stood for a moment in 
mournful hesitation, then loped off in 
a direction opposite to that indicated 
by Cap. 

“Come back here!” Cap bellowed, but 
they paid him no heed. I see him yet 
gesticulating at those hounds—his bar- 
rel chest swollen with anger and many 
mufflers. 

“They'll come along,” Andy said. 
“They just want to explore.”’ 

“The deuce they do,’ Cap growled. 
He was beginning to work into the 
proper mood to hunt. 

We kept on without the dogs, and 
presently heard them half a mile away 
and somewhere to our left—the not-un- 
musical bugle is the only part of a 
hound I like. 

“See!” Cap beamed once more. 
“They're working already.” 

We spread out and forged into a 
marshy terrain that reminded me slight- 
ly of deer country farther north. It be- 
gan to snow, white clouds of goose 
down riding a nasty little wind. I put 
up my collar and scrunched into it, but 
the veering wind kept the wet stuff 
plastering down my neck. Standing in 
a little opening with visibility so bad 
that an elephant might have passed 
without my seeing him, I waited. The 
music of the hounds had stopped. Pres- 
ently it began again a shade farther out. 
I thought of But why go into that? 

An hour later the snow squall slack- 
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THE PROF MEETS WITH 
TWO LAZY PUPS AND A 
SNOWSTORM—BUT HAS 


SOME UNEXPECTED FUN 


by 
K. C. RANDALL 


ened in one of those miracle weather 
changes featured by the Michigan cli- 
mate. Blue sky showed briefly in the 
west and the temperature, carried on 
the wind, plummeted. The wet snow 
on my collar began to crust and I broke 
it away in chunks. 

And then the hounds passed me. 
They weren't hunting, just loping along, 
pausing occasionally to root under a 
grass tuft. After mice, I thought wear- 
ily. Cap’s halloo came to me on the 
wind, and I called back. When he came 
stumbling toward me across the bogs, 
he looked wetter than I felt. 

“Where are those hounds?” he asked. 

“Passed just a couple of minutes ago,” 
I told him. 

“Where was the rabbit?” 

“He must have passed during the 
blizzard,” I said. “There were a few 
minutes when visibility was close to 
zero.” 

Cap offered a grunting sniff and 
charged over to look at the tracks. ‘“‘The 
cold-tracking unmentionables,” he said. 
“See those tracks? They weren’t even 
hunting.” 

“Looked like they might be after 
mice,” I suggested. 

Cap glanced at me, and his face took 
on the color of a turkey cock’s. “Come 
on. We'll get Andy and get out of 
here,” he growled. 

“Suits me,” I said, “but what about 
Emil’s hounds?” 

Cap knows dogs. “They’ll be at the 
car,” he said. 

Andy joined us on the way back. He 
looked like a Swedish snow man. 

“See anything?” I asked. 

He shook his head, and added, “I’m 
wringing wet.” 

“Heater’ll dry you out,” Cap mut- 
tered. 

At the car I glanced about curiously. 
I didn’t expect ever to park in this yard 
again, but I always like to check day- 
light impressions against the dim fog- 
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Those crows offered every shot in a duck hunter's book, as | banged away from the hayloft 


giness of the half light before dawn. 
The snow had softened the contours of 
the junk yard, but still the place looked 
like anything but a hunting ground. 
Andy walked across the road to rack 
his gun, and at that moment we saw 
our first rabbit. A little scrawny fel- 
low, he sprang out of the ditch, and 
bounded away along the edge of it. 
Andy’s gun roared three times; the rab- 
bit redoubled his efforts and passed out 


of sight. 

“Well, I'll be a monkey’s uncle,” Cap 
said. “There he was right beside the 
car.” 


“Sure,” I said. “He wanted to tell us 
good-by.”’ 

Cap ignored me. “What happened, 
Andy ?”’ 

Andy’s red face turned sheepish. He 
walked slowly to a point where the shot 
pattern showed in the snow. He stood 
there, a man in thought. Slowly he ap- 
proached us. ‘‘He was zigging and I 
was zagging,” he said. ‘‘When he 
zigged, I zagged. We never got to- 
gether.” 

“A good alibi,” I answered. “One I 
shall remember. I never could hit a 
rabbit, and now I know why.” 

Cap said nothing. He opened the door 
of the car. The hounds scrambled in 
first. As we pulled out Cap said, “I 
know another place.”’ 

“Let’s compromise,” Andy said. ‘‘Let’s 
try that place in town where they have 
the pie.”’ 

I seconded quickly. 

Cap drove in silence back into town 
and parked before a dingy false front 
that offered a sign mentioning home 
cooking. 

“Shall I bring in the hounds?” I 
asked. 

“No,” Cap said, “leave ’em in the car. 
They ain’t hungry.” 
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“That’s right,’’ I told him. ‘“They’d 
hunt if they were.” 

Inside it was more cheerful, and a 
stout white-haired woman bustled about 
bringing hot peach pie and coffee. 

“Any extra cream?” Cap asked. 

She brought half a pint and Cap 
dumped it over his pie. 

“T’ll try some of that,” I said. 

Not bad at all. We sat for half an 
hour and had a second helping of pie 
and cream. It had begun to snow again. 

“We should give this up and try the 
crows out at the slaughterhouse,”’ Andy 
said. 

“Sure,” I said. I didn’t know where 
the slaughterhouse was, but I hoped it 
was fifty miles from Eaton Rapids. 

“It's a little late,” Cap demurred. 

“Not on a day like this,” Andy told 
him. “They'll be coming in until dark 
with this snowstorm.” 

We paid our score and went out to 
the car. The hounds were asleep. When 
we opened the door they didn’t move, 
but the wet hound smell was terrific 
enough to set the peaches and cream 
in motion. 

Even Cap must have been affected, 
for he went around back and unlocked 
the trunk. “Each of you get hold of a 
collar,” he directed. ‘‘We’ll let those 
babies ride in here.” 

The hounds braced themselves in- 
stinctively, but we strong-armed them 
to the sidewalk and into the trunk. 

With the back seat to myself I set- 
tled comfortably and lit a cigarette. 
‘“‘Where’s this slaughterhouse?’ I 
asked. 

“Over near De Witt,” Andy said. 
Fifty miles to go! 

The snow held on and it was 11 o'clock 
when we turned off onto the De Witt 
road. The slaughterhouse lay in back 

(Continued on page 62) 








We gorged on pie and cream until Andy suggested we go and shoot behind the slaughterhouse. That was my introduction to a new game 
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STRIPERS LIKE the FLY 


By GEORGE W. HEINOLD 


EW FISH stir the imagination of salt-water anglers as 

does the striped bass. Mere mention of the name evokes 

a vision of restless, churning surf where white-crested 

combers explode thunderously over jagged rocks. To 

some it brings to mind memories of famous trolling grounds 

—places where deep channels wind through wide estuaries of 
tidal rivers and among rock-strewn inlets. 

There are many reasons for the singular prestige which 
stripers maintain—balanced and related reasons. Handsome 
in form; dazzling in coloration; fickle, sly, and temperamental 
on occasion; bold and tenacious in fighting qualities; unpre- 
dictable—all these characteristics serve to make the striper 
appeal to those who seek him by rod and reel. Although his 
movements while feeding are influenced by the tides, the un- 
certainty of his whereabouts under even ideal conditions is 
proverbial. In this sense the striper is the stumblingblock of 
all prognosticators, both expert and amateur. Perhaps this is 
that extra something that enchants surf caster and troller 
alike. 

Those who seek striped bass by both surf casting and troll- 
ing can be counted in the thousands. Yet comparatively few 
anglers have known the thrill that comes when a striper rises 
to the artificial fly presented to him with a fly rod. Many have 
never heard of the sport; others scoff and refuse to subscribe. 
Probably this is due to the fact that suitable spots are few 
and far between. 

Until recently I knew nothing of fly fishing for stripers. 
When word of the success that anglers were enjoying with the 
fly trickled into the Connecticut town where I live from our 
* neighboring state of Rhode 

Island, I began to wonder. 

Later, after reading favor- 

able reports in rod and 

gun columns, I set about 
making inquiries among 


other anglers, hoping to run across someone with first-hand 
experience in this exciting sport. 

One day I chanced to strike up a conversation with an- 
other angler in a roadside diner. This man, obviously an en- 
thusiastic salt-water fisherman, had followed his sport over 
the entire Atlantic seaboard. 

“Did you ever hear of fly fishing for stripers?” I asked. 

“Ever hear of it!” he exclaimed. “Why, man, if you’ve 
never tried it you’ve missed one of the best sports there is in 
fishing! It’s not difficult—the main thing is to find the right 
spot. Look around for some feeding grounds near the mouth 
of a river that stripers go up and try working a flashy fly in 
the evening or after dark. Use plenty of line and skip it 
across the current. If you’ve got a spot where they’re feed 
ing on shrimp or minnows you're going to have some real 
action. If you can reach ’em you'll take ’em!” 

After we parted his words, “if you can reach ‘em you'll 
take ’em!” stuck in my mind. I began a mental inventory of 
all the striper grounds I knew. Most of these I quickly dis- 
carded—couldn’t reach ’em! In tidal streams, unlike trout 
streams, one has to contend with oozing mud, slippery 
meadow grasses, sheer drops instead of sloping bottoms 
from banksides—all of which make for treacherous footing 
—and well-nigh inaccessible feeding holes. 


WAS weighing these things in my mind when I came across 

a clam digger I knew. ‘Sam,’ I asked, “how’re the clams 
this*season—nice and fat?” 

“Oh, the clams are all right, George,” Sam replied. “But 
there’s so many stripers playing ’n’ feeding in the water off 
the upper flat that I kinda wish I had a pole instead of a 
clam hook!” 

I jerked to attention. ““You mean around Grassy Island?” 

Sam nodded. “Yep—right off the bog-grass banks! 
There’s a raft of shrimps ’n’ minnies in, and those stripers 
are feeding on ’em hard. It’s the first time I’ve seen ’em 
around in there for three years. Sometimes you kin even 
count a couple dozen sets of fins sticking out of the water 
But if you want to get some of those bass you’d better not 
waste any time. They seldom hang around more’n a 
few days!” 

Late that afternoon, carrying a stout two-piece, split 
bamboo fly rod and al the showy flies I could dig up—Scar- 
let Ibises, Baltimore Orioles, Royal Coachmen, Silver Doc- 
tors, and Parmachene Belles—I arrived at my island 
objective off the Connecticut shore. 

It was mid-October, and the air was 
on the chilly side. The tide was begin- 
ning to ebb, exposing the outer tips of 
the clam flats. No one was in sight and 


We were both tired 
by the time | got 
the net under all 
seven pounds of him 
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A streaking torpedo took my very 
first cast—and blew up in my face 


FOR NEW THRILLS, JUST WADE 
IN AND HOOK THESE SCRAPPY 
BASS ON LIGHTWEIGHT TACKLE! 


I stood for several minutes gazing at the lower reaches of 
the basin, hoping to find signs of feeding bass. 

The island is a hump of wind-blown meadow, a bulwark 
formidable enough to force the river around it. On its lower 
end the waters fan out into Long Island Sound over a great 
stretch of flats with numerous deep pockets. Around the 
bend the flats, both sandy and muddy, slope toward the 
stream bed. 

Standing on the high embankment facing the water, I 
sought for signs of feeding or playing fish along the lower 
side of the island. I studied each pocket and riffle, and the 
places between the grass patches. But I could detect noth- 
ing. Finally I gave up and walked around the bend to the 
upper side of the island. 

Treading slowly and cautiously along the shore, I came 
to a flat stretch of knee-deep water. About twenty-five 
yards from the edge of the bank was a tiny island of spiny 
grasses that protruded above the surface like delicate 
bayonets. Not far beyond this place the current of the 
ebbing tide raced toward the Sound. 

I suddenly froze in my tracks as I caught sight of the 
swirls of a school of frenzied bait fish fleeing from what 
seemned to be a large raider. A second later the deadly 
wake burst like a bomb. A sharp surface slap followed as 
several panic-stricken minnows that had escaped the fierce 
jaws skittered over the surface. Before the ripples had spent 
themselves another attacker bore down from the opposite 
side. Again the intended victims leaped clear of the surface 
and floundered as they dodged peil-mell between the grasses. 

“Ah!” I chuckled. “Sam gave me a good steer. The 
stripers are right where he said they were!” 

My hands trembled with excitement as I assembled my 
fiy rod, seated the reel, and threaded the line through the 
ferrules. Even as I did so, more feeding fish stirred the water. 

I nominated for my first offering a Scarlet Ibis. This I 
tied on a five-foot, ten-pound-test leader, and tried a few 
practice casts from the bank. 

Satisfied with the manner in which it performed, I waded 
out to try it on the stripers. The bottom was soft and 
springy, and my wading left a trail of muddy water. Fear- 
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ful that this might frighten tiie fish, I went about 100 feet 
below them. Then, with extreme caution, I worked my way 
upstream to within fifty feet of the grass bed around which 
the fish were surfacing. I was doubtful as to whether it was 
best to fly-fish for stripers up, down, or across the current. 
However, a lively breeze helped me decide to cast upcurrent 
as a starter. 

The sun was low on the horizon as I prepared to make my 
first cast. In a short while I should be fishing by the light 
of the moon. As I stood in the broad estuary and stripped 
off line for the cast, I congratulated myself on having found 
a spot at last where I could try for surfacing fish without 
worrying about overhanging limbs and thickets. 

Thanks to these ideal conditions, my backcast started 
from the proper height and the fly landed some twenty feet 
beyond the grass spears. The tidal current sent it spinning 
for an instant before I could retrieve enough line to bring it 
into the space between the rip and the grass bed. Permitting 
it to settle for a few minutes, I brought it back with short- 
spaced sxips. 

Functioning like a charm, the fly drew abreast of the spot 
where, only a few moments before, a striper had swirled. 
Nothing happened. It passed by the grass bed ... still nothing 
came after it. As it came to within twenty-five feet of me I 
indifferently slowed its pace. Then—wham! The water 
literally erupted as a striper torpedoed out of nowhere and 
lashed it with tremendous force. 

I set the hook as the rod bent to a half circle. For an 
instant the striper remained motionless, as if shocked by the 
indignity of being caught with a few insignificant feathers. 
Then he blew up and set about telling me off! 

It was a nip-and-tuck battle. For a few minutes I would 
have given odds against myself. The striper was heavy and 
endowed with all the dogged stamina of a salt-water gamester. 
My rod, designed to withstand the wiles of smallmouth bass, 
seemed piteously frail when the fish raced upstream like a 
rocket. For a while I also was uneasy lest he take all the line 
from my reel before I could check his dash. 

At last, however—and with only a few yards of backing line 
to spare—I managed to turn him. He swung to my right 
when he shifted his course inshore. Holding the rod high, I 
began to regain line as I edged toward shore myself. 

It was touch and go, forward and about-face, until I had 
worked to within twenty feet of the bank. On nearly every 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Up to Down Ducks. 





The author, shown waiting for a pintail flock to come closer, learned anew that patience pays 


LONG about now a lot of us ordi- 
nary scattergunners are begin- 
ning to feel acutely the need 
of a refresher course in duck 

shooting. Most of us have been on few 
if any hunts in recent years, and there 
for a time the birds themselves were 
scanty. But the old alibis of “they 
weren't flying” or “the moon shooters 
wouldn't let ‘em come in” are fast 
wearing thin. 

In regaining skill in hitting ducks 
there’s no substitute for a red-hot hunt. 
One good picture’s worth 1,000 words, 
they say; and one day in a blind when 
the ducks are flying is worth a year’s re- 
search in ballistics, patterns, loads, and 
theories of leads. 

These observations may sound trite, 
but Bill and I know now the only way 
to hit ducks is to hit ’em! And that’s 
no two-bit epigram. 

Bill and I know too that even if you 
don’t have a case of shells to burn, you 
can get ducks. Also that the average 
guy with good eyesight, fair codrdina- 
tion, and a willingness to follow the 
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trial-and-error system can become a 
good shot; even a consistent one. And 
that’s the real test of a duck hitter! 
Both Bill and I were jittery when we 
started on this particular trip. We'd 
gayly set out many times before for 
“secret sloughs” that were “black with 
ducks,” only to find a few insolent mud 
hens sole custodians of the domains. 
Many times we'd been childishly happy 
to bag a few spoonies and teal. We had 
fun, though. Any real hunter knows 
that just to squat in a blind on a cold, 
murky morning is better than nothing. 
But still we weren’t kidding ourselves. 


HIS time the secret slough was some- 

where in the general neighborhood of 
southern California’s awe-inspiring Sal- 
ton Sea, which, as all eighth-grade 
geography students and a few college 
graduates know, is 248 feet below sea 
level. Located in the Imperial Valley, it 
was formed by overflow from the flood- 
swollen Colorado River. It also is a 
region of extremes—you sweat by day 
and freeze by night. 


If you are out of practice, 
do what these gunners did— 
and regain your shooting eye 


By 
JOE MEARS 


A natural refuge for waterfowl on 
the great Pacific Coast flyway, in the 
good old days this 400-mile-square in- 
land sea was rimmed by scores of 
private and commercial duck clubs, 
most of which afforded fair to excellent 
shooting. Many clubs folded in the de- 
pression and in the years when the 
waterfowl population was at its lowest 
ebb. Then a federal waterfowl refuge 
was established at Salton Sea and a 
number of abandoned club properties 
were taken over by the state as re- 
stricted areas. 


HEN ducks came back, Imperial 
Valley got its share of waterfowl. 
Too many, in fact, for the wartime 
hunters to harvest. Farmers were faced 
with heavy losses. Instead of chasing 
hunters off their land or charging them 
ten bucks a day to shoot at ducks they 
often couldn’t retrieve, they welcomed 
anybody with a box of shells and a shot- 
gun. They even hired Okies to herd 
ducks off their lettuce, rice, and alfalfa. 
How Bill ever found this particular 
spot I can only guess—except that he 
has a nose for ducks and a lot of friends 
in the valley. After a couple of farm- 
house visits which called for a beer and 
a fraternal handshake, we were on our 
way. How many irrigation canals we 
crossed, how many obscure country 
lanes—many of them slippery from the 
overflow of rice fields—we followed, I 
don't know. It was all a maze to me. 
At last Bill stopped his car on dry 
ground. That is, comparatively dry. 
The wheels didn’t skid when he put on 
the brake. “This is it,” he announced. 
“We won't shoot tonight. We'll just 
sneak down and get the lie of the land, 
then make some blinds in the tules so 
we'll be all set for tomorrow morning.” 
We put on our well-patched rubber 
hip boots, crossed the canal, and waded 
through a marsh knee-deep in sticky 
black mud to a thick growth of tules 
far higher than we were. They bor- 
dered a slough of undetermined depth 
that seemed to extend for miles in 
either direction. 
We had left our guns in the car, so it 
was entirely natural that a vast flock 
of ducks should take off with a deafen- 
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ing roar from behind the dense growth. 
I could have hit a couple of bull pin- 
tails with a stick! But they were thrill- 
ing to watch, their streamline shapes 
silhouetted against the setting sun. 

“Plenty of ducks, all right,’”’ I said. 
“But we haven't got a boat. Or a dog. 
How’re we gonna find ’em in this stuff 
after we knock ’em down?” 

“Don’t worry,” said Bill. ‘“Let’s just 
pick out a good spot for blinds by day- 
light so we can find them by flashlight 
tomorrow morning.” 

It was easy to find blinds. No danger 
of a duck seeing us. But could we 
see them ? 

Next morning we were up early but 
not very bright, for we had made a trip 
across the border to sample the cuisine 
at Mexicali. Even a flashlight, we 
found, didn’t help us locate the blinds 
we'd so carefully picked out. After 


slipping into holes over our boot tops, 


we settled on the first spot we stumbled 
upon that wasn’t under water. And 
don’t let anybody kid you. Imperial 
Valley’s plenty nippy early December 
mornings. There was actually frost on 
the cat-tails! 

I found an old wooden shell box left 
by some thoughtful hunter and filed an 
immediate claim. Bill found a spot 
where he could squat without sitting 
in the mud. We had only an hour to 
wait before dawn! 


judging from the babel of 
squawks, whistles, and quacks, there 
were hundreds of ducks of all kinds 
sitting on the water. 

“If luck’s with us—”’ Bill started tc 
mumble, but his teeth chattered so 
much his pipe fell from his mouth and 
he had to start all over again. “If luck’s 
with us at the break and we’re not 
smack-dab in the middle of a regiment 
of hunters, maybe the ducks’ll come 
right overhead once the guys on the 
other side of the slough start banging.” 

“Are you sure there are any other 
hunters ?’’ I asked. 

“Saw a couple of lights,” said Bill. 
“Somebody touching a match to a ciga- 
rette, I guess. My friend must have told 
somebody else about his pet spot.” 

We had only ten minutes to wait until 
we could shoot legally. 

“Boom! Boom!” 

It was the inevitable hunter who al- 
ways jumps the gun. He was hidden 


W5. COULDN'T see the slough but, 
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by the tules on 
the other side of 
the slough. I 
guess he sluiced 
‘em, for a second 
after we heard 
the shots the tules 
exploded ducks. 
Hundreds of 'em! 
The rush of wings 
almost deafened 
us, and dog-gone 
near blackened 
the sky. 

‘“‘Maybe our 
watches are 
slow!’’ shouted 
Bill. But before 
we could make up _ 
our minds what v \; + 
to do, the ducks be 
were dots in the 
sky. 

‘Watch ’em,”’ 
warned Bill. 
‘““‘Maybe_ they’ll 
circle and come back. Or maybe there 
are lots more that weren’t scared off.”’ 

Bill was right. By the time my watch 
hand dragged around to the zero hour, 
I spotted a flight that had risen from 
the slough some distance away and was 
coming in, with wings set, right for our 
own “private” pond. 

I raised my 12 gauge automatic to 
my shoulder, got right on a big pintail 
drake coasting unsuspectingly only 
thirty yards away. I fired—and missed 
cold! The rest of the dozen or so, all 
pintails, swerved, then zoomed straight 
up. Before they got out of range I 
managed to knock down a straggler. It 
fell into the tules fifty yards or so away. 

Well, I had one duck down when I 
should have had an easy double, maybe 
more. I hadn't the slightest idea where 
it fell, for I'd been too excited to mark 
it. I barely had time to slip a couple 
more No. 6’s in my gun when I heard a 
hoarse: ‘“‘Down!” It was Bill. He was 
in the tules about fifty feet away. I 
didn’t waste time obeying orders. 
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IGH in the red sky a vast V of 

ducks was wavering as though the 
leaders might come into our slough, 
which actually was part of a sluggish 
stream that runs into the Salton Sea. 
Far behind them were two more flights. 
In all, there probably were thousands 
of ducks. No wonder the farmers were 





When another double came zooming over 
(photo at left), the two sportsmen went right 
to work. Mears dropped one, and Bill added 
the second bird to his earlier take, below 





squawking about crop damage! Well, 
if Bill and I got a chance we'd help 
cut their loss! 

We kept out of sight and were quiet 
as mice, but they passed on over us, 
heading toward the sea. Bill_stood up. 
I joined him. Now to find my duck. 


si HY I ever missed getting half 

a dozen at the break, I'll never 
know,” groused Bill. “I had at least a 
dozen lined up my first shot.” 

‘“‘How many’d you get?’ I asked. 

“Only a couple.” 

In the next fifteen minutes I learned 
again the wisdom of the expert duck 
hunter’s practice of marking his bird 
the instant it falls before he takes on 
another shot. And I was forcibly re- 
minded of another thing. Whenever you 
leave your blind the ducks are sure to 
come in. This time I got on the lead 
pintail and swung on him, a perfect 
crossing shot. Down he went. Bill’s 
long-barrel pump roared three times. 
I saw at least two birds drop out of a 
flight of a dozen or so, mixed pintails 
and widgeon 

Then the ducks got up from the 
slough in two’s, three’s, and dozens. I 
completely lost my head, trying to re- 
load and decide which duck to take. 
The result: out of ten shells I was only 
sure I got two more widgeon. 

(Continued on page 69) 
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IC BOMB and its 


ROM early August, when news of the atomic-bombing of 
Hiroshima was released to a startled world, followed by 
details of the experimental blast loosed almost a month 
before in New Mexico, many stories of the harm done to 

wildlife by the test explosion have circulated about the country. 

A newspaper correspondent permitted to visit the blast site 
in New Mexico a few days after the explosion spoke about the 
“appalling stench of dead and rotting game,” and another told 
of seeing buzzards and hawks hovering over the spot, apparently 
drawn there by the great numbers of game animals which had 
reportedly been killed. 

These reports were mild compared with a great many I heard 
myself. An elderly gentleman, a shooter for the last fifty years 
and one whom I had every reason to believe to be the soul of 
veracity, wrote me that the blast not only decimated the game 
in the area of the explosion but that all of southern New Mexico 
was apparently rendered radioactive and that quail, deer, ante- 
lope, and rabbits were dropping around his ranch headquarters 
like flies. He lived 165 miles from the bomb area, so this 
sounded quite serious. 

According to another story, the rays were killing mourning 
doves and early flights of ducks and geese as they came in to 
feed in the valley where the atomic bomb was exploded. 

One of the most gruesome stories current was that the terrific 
flash at the time of detonation totally blinded hundreds of ante- 
lope and deer and that members of the state Department of 
Game and Fish had to go into the area and kill off a great many 
of the animals, which were wandering about helplessly, unable 
to find water. 

So persistent were these stories that it seemed probable there 
was some truth in them. OUTDOOR LIFE determined that in the 
interests of sportsmen a survey should be made of the game in 
the area of the bomb explosion. I was told to investigate, and 
report my findings. 


HE bomb was exploded about thirty miles east of San 

Marcial, N. Mex. To gain entry to the military reservation 
it was necessary to get permission from Washington. This came 
through within thirty minutes, via a long-distance call channeled 
through the Atomic Laboratories at Los Alamos, N. Mex. I 
could visit the site of the blast, Washington stated, but I must 
adhere rigidly to a procedure and schedule set by Capt. Bush, the 
provost marshal, who would meet me and conduct me on my tour. 

The spot for the final testing of this, the most destructive 
force ever devised by man, was ideal. The area is as limitless 
as the Argentine pampas. The scientists selected an area lying 
between the Rio Grande on the west and the Oscuro Mountains on 
the east, comprising hundreds upon hundreds of square miles 
filled with nothing more than grass, sage, and cactus; a country 
without towns andalmost no human inhabitants. 

You approach the bomb-experimental area over a paved road. 
After a dozen miles the route swings abruptly to the right and 
you quit the pavement. Another dozen miles through low hills 
and you roll out upon a vast plain, a veritable ranchman’s 
paradise where the grama grass grows knee-high and stretches 
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Askins investigated reports that all antelope in the area were blinded by the tes 
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away to the horizon—which is a good two days by saddle. 

I began to look for the first outpost—a watchtower where 
a guard would furnish me with a special written’ permission 
to proceed. Very soon I spotted the tower and rolled to a 
stop before it. At the foot of the tower was a small shack. 
Two soldiers on guard there were expecting me. 

“How far are we from the spot where the bomb was ex- 
ploded?”’ I wanted to know. “Oh, "bout eight miles,’”’ one 
of the guards volunteered. 


. AS this tower here when the experiment was con- 
cluded ?” I asked. 

“Sure it was!”’ The boys seemed surprised at the question. 
“This tower has been here for almost two years!” one of 
them added. 

I stepped outside and looked the tower over. It was about 
seventy-five feet in height. Approximately sixty feet above 
the ground a crude observation platform had been con- 
structed. About the platform the guards had stretched a 
sheet of canvas to break the wind. I was mildly surprised 
that although we were eight miles from the scene of the 
blast neither the tower nor the light, flimsy canvas had been 
burned or even scorched. Possibly, I concluded, eight miles is 
a long way even for the new bomb. Still, the atomic missile 
over Hiroshima had completely destroyed four and one half 
square miles of the city. It shouldn’t seem unreasonable that 
some evidence of a similar blast here in New Mexico would 
be seen at eight miles. 

I must admit to a feeling of slight disappointment at this 
point. I came prepared to see the entire face of the country 
altered. I expected to gaze over a nothingness, a rangeland 
vacuum devoid of all life, both plant and animal; expected 
to see where mountains had tumbled into the valleys, where 
trees upon the canyon sides had been uprooted and flung 
about like matchsticks; expected a veritable Death Valley 
where the rock and sand had been heated to the melting 
point in an infinitesimal part of a second and, cooling, left 
a hell of desolation. 


E WERE now in the general area of the explosion. 

Rolling the windows down, I sniffed for the dead car- 
casses which the newspaperman had spoken of. I saw no 
game, either living or dead. We put eighteen miles behind us 
and then rolled into a small military camp. I met Capt. 
Bush. More than three years ago he was taken from his 
cavalry post and told he was to be given a highly secret 
mission. Permitted to hand-pick a small group of soldiers, 
he had made cavalrymen of them and thereafter moved 
quickly from Fort Riley to the Atomic Laboratories near 
Santa Fe. Later the detachment trekked to the base camp 
a camp as thoroughly isolated as bleak Siberia. 

I explained to Bush what I came for. Told him that OUT- 
DOOR LIFE was concerned about the reported destruction of 
animal life in the section thereabouts and that it was my 

(Continued on page 60) 
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blast. Above, this herd helped answer the question, "Can they still see?” 
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The author gets 
his special pass 
from a sentry at 
a post eight miles 
from the heart of 
the Army station 








In the foreground you see dead vegetation; then, for a radius of some 
500 yards, a bomb-made sandy waste—proving ground of atomic power 


The ranch house where the first bomb was assembled for its test 
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Here’s an exclusive first-hand report on 
the sportsman’s angle of a world-shaking 
subject. While mankind debates the future 
of our newest weapon, rumors of its deadly 
effect on game are flying thick and fast. 

Are these rumors true? Read the answer 
of this crack investigator, sent by OUT- 
DOOR LIFE to the remote New Mexico 
desert where the first historic bomb was 
tested. He was told to pull no punches— 
and his findings are presented with the 
approval of the U.S. War Department 
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A few steps more, and we had penetrated into the thicket where the be ar was making its last stand, snarling and cuffing at the worrying hounds 


BEAR HUNT in Dismal Swamp 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
EARLE B. WINSLOW 


BIG potlicker whimpered, then 
tilted its nose skyward and 
sounded off mournfully. The 
somber gaze of the half a 

dozen other hounds crowded in the bow 
of the boat had been held unswervingly 
on the bank, but now they all surged to 
one side of our overloaded skiff. 

“Down, dogs down! Dave come- 
manded, hauling back a _ neat-footed 
little bitch that was doing a tightrope- 
walking act on the gunwale. ‘Down! 
There are too many water moccasins in 
this ditch for comfort, if you should tip 
us over!” 

The hounds subsided obediently on 
the floor boards, and the boat rocked 
back onto its flat bottom. Ed, who was 
steering, laughed and pointed to the 
clean-stripped branches of a black gum 
tree on the bank. 

“Bear sign, and fresh,” he com- 
mented. “Been eatin’ berries. Last 
night, I reckon.” 

A bear was what we were after in 
the forbidding Dismal Swamp of tide- 
water Virginia. Lloyd, who started life 
on a California cattle ranch and still 
wears blue jeans when he goes hunting, 
wiped his hands on them and picked 
up his .30/30 Winchester. 

“Too early now for the chance of a 
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shot,” Dave discouraged him. “And 
anyhow, the outboard makes too much 
noise. But sometimes late in the evenin’, 
when it’s almost dark, you can sneak 
along in a row boat and shoot a bear 
out of a tree.” 

“Shucks,” Ed said, “you don’t have 
to go sneakin’ round in a boat to shoot 
a bear out of a tree. Why, Mr. Cherry 
did that the other night out of his bed- 


— 
| a 


room window. The bears have bee! 
bustin’ up his beehives somethin’ scan- 
dalous this year, and he’s provol 
at ’em.” 

Before we go any further, let’s get 
ourselves oriented. Half an hour 
earlier Lloyd and I had kept a long- 
standing date with Dave and Ed at the 
general store at Wallaceton. That’s 
about twenty-five miles south of Nor- 





The tall man from the boat carried no gun, but had a couple of good-looking hounds on the leash 
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THAT DESOLATE VIRGINIA MARSHLAND GIVES A MAN A WEIRD AND SPOOKY 


FEELING, BUT THERE ARE 


folk on U.S. Route 17. For more than 
thirty miles the highway parallels the 
Dismal Swamp Canal—eastern border 
of the 700 square miles of marshy 
wilderness that sprawls over a sizable 
portion of two Virginia and five North 
Carolina counties. 

At Wallaceton we loaded hounds, 
rifles, duffel, and ourselves into an 
ancient boat, Ed spun its outboard into 
action, and we headed up the feeder 
ditch which leads to mysterious Lake 
Drummond, hidden in the heart of the 
swamp. 

Nowadays that narrow, straight-as- 
a-string channel of black water is 
the only route you can travel into the 
part of the swamp where the bears are 
thickest. It wasn’t always that way. 
In the days when cypress and cedar 
were being cut, the ditches which lead 
into Lake Drummond from the western 
side of the swamp were busy water- 
ways, but now they are so barricaded 
by wind-toppled trees and so clogged 
by snake-infested aquatic growth that 
it is impossible to pole even a canoe 
through them. 

There is a filled-in fire line, dotted 
with numbered deer stands, that juts 
five miles into the swamp from the 
vicinity of Suffolk, but it is posted and 
closed off with locked gates by a local 
hunting club, and so offers no oppor- 
tunities to visiting sportsmen. There 
aren’t any other roads that puncture 
the outer fringe of the swamp. 

No matter how many hunting trips 
you’ve made, there is a sense of taut- 
nerved expectancy on each new “going 
in” that sets your blood to circulating 
faster. And going in on this amphibious 
hunt was even more exciting than usual. 
It had a strong spice of novelty. Dismal 
Swamp is familiar hunting ground to 
Ed and Dave, but it was both new 
country and a new kind of country to 
Lloyd and me. 

Best of all, we were going bear hunt- 
ing! There’s always a thrill in that. 
Most Virginia bears, whether they live 
in the swamp or in the mountains, are 
rather on the small side, and maybe 
they are as big cowards as my friend 
Bob Lattimer, a Pennsylvania game 
protector, claims all black bears are, 
but they carry an armament of claws 
and famgs backed by brute power that 
makes them _ potentially dangerous 
game. No hunter who is interested in 
keeping his skin whole should ever 
make the mistake of thinking that he 
knows what a wounded or cornered 
bear is going to do next. Bear hunting 
always promises excitement—and not 
infrequently it produces it in quantity. 

When we saw that first bear sign we 
were still close enough to the highway 
to look back and see cars passing on 
it, but already the big swamp had 
walled &s in with its weird silence. It 
was a& W&rmish, windless day at the 
tail en@ Of October, and except for the 
putt-putting of our outboard there was 
no sound. 

And the swamp was as still as it was 
silent. There was no movement in the 
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tangle of creeper-interlaced brush that 
covers the low banks of the feeder 
ditch; not a leaf shivered in the foliage 
of the occasional black gums and sweet 
magnolias that rise out of it. The only 
things that moved were a hawk and a 
turtle. The hawk hovered in slow circles 
high above our boat; and the turtle 
slithered noiselessly from the black mud 
under an overhanging bank into the 
thick-looking black water that our pro- 
peller churned into yellowish foam. 

The hounds whimpered and strained 
at their rope leashes as we passed other 
gum trees freshly stripped of their 
berries, but that’s as close as we came 
to seeing any bears on our way in. 
After half an hour or so we arrived at 
the dam whose gates control the flow 
of water from Lake Drummond through 
the feeder ditch into the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. The level of the canal is of more 
than local importance, since it is a link 
of the Intracoastal Waterway. 


ANTIDOTES FOR IT—AND ONE OF THEM’S A BRUIN 


While we are on the subject of snakes 
—we didn’t see a single one. There are 
plenty of them in the swamp, of course, 
but by the time the hunting season 
opens they usually have pretty well 
quieted down for the winter, and 
swamp-wise sportsmen refuse to con- 
cern themselves over what they say is 
just about one chance in a million of 
getting bitten. 

We unloaded our boat and packed our 
duffel a few hundred yards along a 
muddy trail leading through jungle- 
thick brush to the comfortable camp of 
the South Side Gun Club, whose mem- 
bers’ hospitality Lloyd and I were en- 
joying. Then we went back to the dam 
and listened to Cherry tell bear and 
snake stories while we waited for the 
rest of our party. 

Out of the first boat that arrived 
there stepped a tall, white-haired man 
who didn’t carry a rifle, but had a 
couple of good-looking hounds on leash. 

“That’s Cortez Temple,” Ed told me. 
“He has a farm on the edge of the 
swamp a few miles below the state line 
in Carolina, and I reckon he knows 
more about the Dismal than anyone else 





Panic-stricken, the bear hurdled the trunk and just missed Jim, sprawled on his back behind it 


Mr. Cherry, the superintendent at the 
dam, came down to his dock to meet 
us. In spite of his recent exploit of 
shooting a bear from his bedroom win- 
dow, he has a live-and-let-live attitude 
towara most members of the bruin tribe. 

“IT used to go after ‘em when I was 
younger,” he told me, “and there are 
plenty of ’em around here for'y’all to 
hunt, but now I leave ’em alone unless 
they pester me out of all patience. 
These days I do most of my killin’ on 
snakes. I’d rather kill a rattler or a 
moccasin than the biggest bear or the 
finest buck that’s ever been taken out 
of the swamp.” 


alive. He’s been huntin’ bear and deer 
in here all his life. Now his doctor 
won't let him go huntin’, but he just 
couldn’t stay away when we told him 
we were goin’ to have a bear race. 
’Evenin’, Mr. Temple. How many bears 
was it that you told me was the most 
you ever killed in one year?” 

“Sixty-two,” Temple said in a matter- 
of-fact way. 

Sixty-two seemed to me to be a lot 
of bears, but before long I was to find 
out that Cortez Temple was a lot of 
hunter. 

By the time all the dozen members 

(Continued on page 72) 
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it seemed like a waste of time 
to drive hundreds of miles 
when there was plenty of hunt- 
ing closer to home, but a 249- 
pound California mule deer 
sure made those miles pay off 





Pop Hall stands beside the muley to show how big it was 


hING 


HEN Nature unleashed her volcanic violence many 

centuries ago, she formed in northern California 

some of the wildest and most awe-inspiring hunt- 

ing country to be found anywhere in the United 
States. During this period Mounts Lassen and Shasta poured 
forth “glaciers” of molten lava which cleaved their way ruth- 
lessly through the surrounding forests. Like twin giants 
blowing foam from huge steins of ale, the mountains spewed 
out voleanic ash and frothy pumice, blanketing the country- 
side for miles around in a light-gray mantle. 

A mountain of glass was formed which sparkles in the 
sunlight like a million rhinestones, and to which the Indians 
used to trek to gather obsidian for their arrowheads. Stunted 
sage and juniper trees dot the ridges which lead in steps up 
to the lofty, timber-covered peaks. 

It was into this fascinating wilderness that Pop Hall and I 
headed our car a few days after the opening of the deer 
season. Pop acquired his nickname in honor of the many 
hunting seasons he has enjoyed. In spite of his years, he is 
still the envy of many a younger man when it comes to 
shooting. Some old-timers may remember when this same 
George Hall won the world’s all-round championship, shooting 
with rifle, shotgun, and pistol at Camp Perry, Ohio. 

His old Springfield has a neat row of little notches cut on 
the underside of the stock. If George Hall had been born 
fifty years earlier, these would probably represent the number 
of redskins that had bitten the dust with the help of his trusty 
rifle. But instead they provide an easy system of keeping 
track of the number of deer he has shot. 

Some of our friends thought that our driving 700 or 800 
miles to hunt deer, which can be found only thirty or forty 
miles from our San Diego home, was a waste of time, but 
tales of whopping big old bucks that would test the skill of 
any hunter had finally lured Pop and me north. 

Hall vowed at the start of the trip that he wasn’t going to 
shave until he had a deer, which was as good an excuse as 
any for not shaving; but when a week passed without our 
having any luck, it began to look as if he would be tripping 
over his beard unless something drastic was done. We decided 
to hunt where we were for a little while on the eighth morn- 
ing and then move our camp over near Buck Mountain. 
There, we had heard, a giant mule deer was ranging 

We left camp before daylight and cautiously skirted a series 
of meadows, moving very slowly until it was light enough to 
see. The air was crisp and filled with the pungent odor of 
juniper trees. Far overhead we could hear the faint honking 
of a flight of geese as they winged their way southward. 


HE little meadows were littered with loose rocks and 

fragments of shale, which made the going slow and 
arduous. A misstep would have made a clatter that could be 
heard for half a mile on the still air. 

Pop was in the lead and I was following a few paces be- 
hind. The sky was light by now, and as we eased our way 
through a small clump of jack pines we spotted a little band 
of deer grazing some distance away. We froze in our tracks. 
Pop focused his field glasses on them, then passed the glasses 
back to me. I made out several does and what looked like 
a forkhorn buck—a two-pointer—but could see no legal 
deer. (In this district a deer must have at least three points 
on each antler to be legal.) 

Motioning for me to stay where I was, Pop melted into the 
trees and a short time later reappeared at a point which 
provided better cover for stalking the deer. He was down on 
his hands and knees, moving with all the stealth that years 
of hunting had taught him. 

The deer, sensing some hidden danger, became uneasy, 
but instead of looking toward Pop they kept gazing in my 
direction, their large, mulelike ears cocked forward and 
their short tails switching nervously. I remained motionless 
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of BULA MOUNTAIN 


By STANLEY be TREVILLE 


for fear of frightening them away, although I couldn’t under- 
stand why Hall was going to all the trouble of stalking 
illegal deer. The buck had walked out into the sunlight now, 
and it was plain that he was only a two-pointer. 

I saw Pop begin to take aim. He glanced back at me for 
an instant, and I shook my head, holding up two fingers as I 
did so? He grinned, held up three fingers, and resumed aiming. 

Pop’s eyes must be failing him, I thought—and had visions 
of being hauled to court for having an illegal deer in our 
possession. I motioned frantically but Pop’s Springfield 
cracked—and a buck I hadn’t seen jumped from behind a 
small juniper and collapsed. The rest of the herd, including 
the little forkhorn which I had been watching so intently, 
made off in great bounds. 


OP’S buck turned out to be a nice fat three-pointer which, 

although not large, would furnish us with venison in camp 
and free Pop from the moral obligation of not shaving. 

It was late afternoon by the time we had dressed the deer 
out and carried it back to camp, so we decided not to move 
to the Buck Mountain country until the following day. 

That evening we held quite a ceremony. Pop got out his 
old straight razor and honed and stropped away. Then with 
much soapy lather and many flourishes, he attacked the 
week’s growth of silvery stubble, and it succumbed. 

The venison was too fresh to be eaten that evening although 
we fried some of the liver. That, plus lots of onions, hot 
biscuits, and coffee, made a very appetizing meal. 

It took us all morning to drive the twenty-odd miles to 
Buck Mountain, for the narrow and nearly impassable roads 
wound across gullies and over ridges that were studded with 
sharp, tire-slashing rocks. 

We camped in a little aspen grove in a saddle between 
Buck Mountain and Eagle’s Peak and Pop made another 
vow not to shave until J got a deer. We hunted over both 
mountains without success until, late one afternoon, we ran 
across the trail of a whopping big buck. The track was so 
large that I thought at first it might have been made by 
some stray elk from Nevada, but Pop insisted that it was a 
deer’s. 

I placed my jackknife in the impression left by the hoof, 
and the print was an inch longer. This undoubtedly was the 
track of the old buck which, according to the stories we had 
heard, had been lording it over the other deer in the vicinity 
for three years. It might also account for the scarcity of 
other buck tracks in the neighborhood. Approaching dark- 
ness prevented us from following the trail, so we returned 
to camp with high hopes for the following day. 

Pop is the best camp cook I’ve ever seen, and he outdid 
himself that night. We had thick, juicy venison steaks, grilled 
over the coals, fluffy mashed potatoes, peas, canned peaches, 
coffee, wild honey, and Dutch-oven biscuits which would 
make “the kind that mother used to make” seem like the 
product of a high-school cooking class. 


E WERE up before daylight the next morning, but the 

weather didn’t look promising. Angry clouds were 
scudding across the sky, and there was a bite to the air that 
warned of an approaching snowstorm. It was getting rather 
late in the’season, and heavy snows might come any day. 
Already there were signs that the does and fawns had moved 
down to lower levels, and soon the bucks would leave, too. 

Pop cast a wary eye to the sky and rubbed his bristly gray 
whiskers. ‘Looks like we'll have to be pulling our freight 
pretty soon unless we want to spend the winter here,” he 
»bserved. 

I thought of the huge buck tracks we’d seen the day before. 
‘How about giving it one more whirl?” I said. “If we don’t 
have any luck by noon, we'll call it quits and pull out. That 
will still give us time to get back on a good road before dark.” 
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The author and his trophy. Those antlers have a 34-inch spread 


Hall needed little coaxing, and we were soon setting out to 
hunt in spite of the threatening weather. We decided to 
split up, Pop heading toward Eagle’s Peak while I skirted 
the side of Buck Mountain. I hadn’t traveled far before 
coming upon a freshly used deer bed in a clump of aspens. 
The ground still felt warm to my touch, and newly made 
buck tracks led off through the thickets. I measured them 
with my knife, and they were the same size as the ones 
we had seen the day before. 


PPARENTLY I hadn’t frightened the buck, for he ap- 

peared to be browsing as he went. His tracks wand- 

ered around rather aimlessly through a dry field of skunk 

cabbage, down to a little stream where he had probably 

quenched his thirst, and then up to a ridge beyond. I fol- 

lowed as rapidly as possible, hoping at any moment to catch 
a glimpse of the deer king of Buck Mountain. 

A pretty little Douglas squirrel scampered up a tree a few 
yards ahead, swearing at me in a querulous manner—and 
warning all creatures within hearing that an interloper was 
in their midst. Scarcely had the chattering ceased than the 
thump-thump of bounding hoofs told me that the buck I 
was trailing had lit out, effectively screened from my view 
by a clump of small spruce trees. I thought uncompli- 
mentary things about squirrels in general and this one in 
particular, whose bright, mischievous eyes were now 
scrutinizing me intently from the safety of a high limb. 

I kept on and again picked up the tracks of the fleeing 
buck. He had run only a short distance and then slowed to 
a fast trot, cutting back across the ridge above me. The 
ground was soft and tracking was easy for a while, but the 
trail finally disappeared at the rim of an old lava flow. I 

(Continued on page 66) 
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The river cat made a run for a hole under the 
dam, and he didn't intend to let me stop him 





LOT has been said about the 
fighting qualities of the great 
northern pike and the wall- 
eye. Far be it from me to hint yY “ 
they’re not great fish, both of ’em. They strike hard and ' ; ‘ 
give a man a good slashing battle while it lasts. 

But for a real knockdown and drag-out, rough-and-tumble 
scrap that starts like a firecracker and ends up like a buck- 
ing mule, give me an old sockdolager catfish. Pound for 
pound and inch for inch, a battle-toughened old mud cat will 
match and outfight anything I've ever had on the end of a line. 

He’s no fancy-pants, not Old Man Catfish. He’s a river 
roughneck, a bully, every bit as mean as he looks. He has 
the appetite of a glutton and the disposition of a bear with a 
bellyache. He’s a long way from that dainty, leaping aristo- 
crat, the trout. He doesn’t fight for show. He fights to win, 
with no holds barred. He’s a mud-lovin’, bottom-huggin’ 
bruiser with guts and staying power. He's a fighter, and 
unless you're looking for trouble you'd better stay out of 
the deep hole in the river where he spends his time! 

I'll confess I’m prejudiced. Catfishing happens to be my 
favorite sport. The silver cat and the mud cat hold higher 
places in my affection than any other fish that swims. And 
that’s from choice, not from necessity. I live in a section 
of the country that has about as good bass and pike and 
bluegill fishing as a man can ask for. There are half a dozen 
good trout streams in my home county and some of the 
best in Michigan within a couple of hours of my front door. 
Lake Michigan .is thirty-five miles away and the perch 
fishing on the piers there is hard to beat at certain seasons 
of the year. 

So when I go down to the Grand River, in the heart of 
the city of Grand Rapids, two blocks 
from my house, for an afternoon Of bere ts o mud cat of 
catfishing, it’s not because there isn’t mine that weighed in 
any other brand of fishing available. at twenty-two pounds 
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TAKE IT FROM THE CATFISHING 
CHAMP OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
A RIVER ROUGHNECK MAKES LEAP- 
ING GAME FISH LOOK LIKE SISSIES 


It’s because I honestly prefer that sport to anything 
else I have ever done with a rod and reel. And before 
all you bass and pike and wall-eye enthusiasts start 
heaving bricks and pop bottles in my direction, let me 
tell you a little more about the kind of lug the big 
catfish is. 

I'll admit I’ve never caught a really big great 
northern pike. My record is around five pounds. But that’s 
big enough to afford a fair idea of pike performance. As 
for wall-eyes, I landed a ten-pounder in a lake a few miles 
outside the city last spring, and I contend that gives me 
some right to speak with authority on the scrapping ability 
of the wall-eye clan. 

Again, I don’t mean to belittle either the wall-eye or the 
great northern. They’re game and they have a lot of good 
qualities. But when it comes to fighting, the shellacking a 
five-pound pike hands you can’t be compared to that of a 
silver cat of equal weight. As for pitting a ten-pound mud 
cat against that big wall-eye I caught, the wall-eye wouldn’t 
last two rounds. 

The catfish has one quality that the other two can’t match. 
He fights all the way in. 

You can break the heart of any wall-eye or northern I’ve 
ever had dealings with in about five minutes. They fight 
like blazes at the start. They make three or four hard 
rushes and you don’t have to wonder whether you're fast 
to a real fish. But then, if your tackle will stand the gaff 
and you handle ’em the way you should, they give up. There 
may be another flurry or two when you get ’em up almost 
within reach, but there’s not much power behind those 
final punches. 

Try the same thing with a catfish! You won’t find him 
quitting cold. He’s as businesslike as a bulldozer and just 
about as stubborn. He battles you from the time he gobbles 
your bait off the bottom and you ram the hook into his 
flat, bony jaw, until you rassle him into water too shallow 
to give him elbow room. How long that takes depends on 
the size of the cat, the kind of tackle you’re using, and how 
much you know about fishing. 


LD Shovel-face isn’t much on acrobatics. He’s no bass 
O or muskie. He doesn’t come dashing to the top and roll 
and thrash and kick the river into foam. He’s not built for 
such tactics. He belongs down on the bottom, and he 
realizes it. He’s as familiar with his section of the river 
as a flyer is with his home airport. There isn’t a sub- 
merged rock, sunken log, deep hole, or black cavern beneath 
bank or dam or tree roots that he doesn’t know all about, 
if it lies within his feeding grounds. 

When your hook jabs him he picks his lair and heads for 
it, and there’s little chance that you'll be able to turn him 
short of his goal if you are using game-fish tackle. He 
surges ahead, boring along on the bottom, and your line 
crawls off the reel and cuts through the water, your rod 
arches down, and all the punishment you can deal out has 
no effect at all. 

He arrives where he’s going and settles down. He’s a 
forgiving cuss; if you let him alone, he’d stay there in his 
deep hole and sulk the rest of the afternoon, paying no at- 
tention to the hook embedded somewhere in his anatomy. 

But that’s not landing him. If you’re wise you won't give 
him any breathing spells. You'll drag him out by the heels, 
and start the ruckus all over again. 

After a while you get him headed your way. You win a 
few yards of line without much of a struggle and you feel 
pretty good about it. He’s your catfish now, you tell your- 
self. But about that time he curls his wide, rudderlike tail 
nto an oxbow and leans back on the line. He puts his 
weight and his heart into it and shakes his barn-door head 
three or four times to let you know how he feels about the 
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Mud cats go for crawfish (left), 
while silvers favor fresh-water 
clams (below). Both fish get 
plenty mad when their favorite 
fruit ups and bites ‘em back 
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situation. Each 
shake telegraphs 
up through your 
tackle as plainly as 
if you had a small 
alligator by the 
tail. 

Your headway 
with the reel falls 
off. The first thing 
you know, the fish 
is actually backing 
away—and then he 
remembers a hole 
under the dam 
gouged out by 
spring freshets. He 
wheels and lumbers 
for it like a water buffalo, and nothing you can do stops 
him or slows him down. 

If he has the weight and bulk to back up his grit, he’ll 
keep it up for maybe an hour, and that’s a long time to 
fight any fish. But finally you bring him within rod length, 
up where you can see his ugly head and small, piggish eyes. 
He hangs sullen on the line and you think you have him 
licked to a frazzle. You reach a hand down to beach him or 
lift him from the water and—wham! He teaches you never 
to get fresh with a catfish! He grabs at your fingers as if 
the fight were just starting, and there’s no sign of weariness 
or defeat in the way his jaws snap shut. 

I claim the title of catfish champ of my home city. That’s 
a tough crown to keep, and I’m never sure from one week to 
another whether it’s rightfully mine. 

I base my claim on the fact that in the last three years I 
have caught more than 1,500 pounds of mud cats plus some 
300 pounds of silvers, all on rod and reel and all within the 
city limits. That’s not a bad showing for fishing at the back 
door of the Civic Auditorium in a city of 200,000! But there 
are some mighty good catfish men on the Grand, and the 
championship isn’t easy to nail down. I know of old-timers 
who can better my record on silvers. I don’t happen to know 
of anyone who has me beaten on mud cats—but I do know I 
have to stay on my toes or drop back into second place. 

Not many years ago catfishing in my part of the country 
was considered mostly an after-dark affair, and most of the 
men who followed the sport wouldn’t waste their time on the 
river by daylight. The common method of taking catfish then 
was to put out a setline with a gang of a dozen to twenty 
hooks, setting it in the evening and picking it up the next 
morning. It was about as exciting as milking cows. It pro- 
vided plenty of good eating, but mighty little sport. 

Now all that has changed. There’s as much fishing done 
on the Grand in the daytime as at night. As far as I have 
been able to discover, there is no hour in the twenty-four 
when old Shovel-face won't bite if you offer him the right 
bait. Catfishing may be better today than it was yesterday, 
just as there are times when bass and trout will rise and 
other times when they won’t. But certainly there is no truth 
in the theory that the catfish is exclusively a night feeder. 

I do a fair share of my catfishing at night, but that’s be- 
cause I enjoy it. I know the river intimately and I like to 
slip on a pair of old tennis shoes, roll up the bottoms of my 

(Continued on page 88) 
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oe HE bush cow is back again!” 

When that word got around the 

club, there in Africa, it became 

oceasion for an extra round of 
gin and bitters, and much talk. The 
“bush cow” was a buffalo bull of extra- 
ordinary size and amazingly bad dis- 
position. All African buffaloes are 
dangerous, but this one had a parti- 
cularly black reputation. He was known 
to have killed six natives, and was said 
to charge on sight. 

A youngster twenty years old, An- 
thony Smith, fresh from the home 
country, had just joined us. Like most 
greenhorns, he was crazy to hunt, and 
when he heard about the “bush cow” he 
was eager to start in on his African 
hunting by bagging a beast of such 
reputation. An old native Hausa chief, 
knowing of our interest in that bull, 
had come over to tell us that he had 
been seen, and at once Anthony got 
hold of him and started to pump him. 
We were seated in long deck chairs, 
watching the sun sink behind the dis- 
tant, low, and purple hills. The chief 
was fairly bursting with importance at 
being the bearer of news so interesting 
to the white men. 

“But why didn’t you shoot the bush 
cow ?”’ I asked, when the native’s story 
had been told. ‘You say you have a 
gun in your house. You say the bush 
cow was close.” 

“Masser,” replied the chief, “dat big 
meat no die when I shoot um. ’E got 
juju for skin, and no man fit kill um.” 

“Juju? Magic? That’s foolish talk,” 
said Anthony. 

The chief turned impatiently to me. 
“Dis no foolish talk,” he protested. 
“‘Masser, you keep long for dis coun- 
try. You savvy all. Plenty man try 
kill dat meat, but ’e no die. W’y? I 
say juju dere, and man what try for 


HE WAS AN AFRICAN BUFFALO BULL, 
THAT “BUSH COW”—AS DANGEROUS 
AND MEAN AS ANY BRUTE CAN BE 
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By CAPT. HUGH THOMASON 


ILLUSTRATIONS By GERALD MSCANN 


shoot um some bad ting go catch um. 
Me ol’ man, an’ no fear lion. I no fear 
elephant. But dis one—ah-h-h! My 
heart go for cold when I look um.” 

“What makes you think this bush 
cow you saw is bad juju?” demanded 
Anthony. “All bush cows look alike, 
don’t they?” 

The chief grinned derisively at these 
questions, and pointed to his skinny 
body. “I be man, an’ you be man, but 
we no be same. I be black, you be 
white. You two be white men, but you 
no be same.” 

“Yes, yes, I know all about that,” 
persisted Anthony, while I 
sat back and grinned. I 
knew Africa and the na- 
tives; Anthony didn’t. 
“But you say you saw this 
meat when the sun had 
gone and it was dark. You 
Say when you saw it you 
run away ‘one time.’ How 
then can you know it from 
its brother?” 

“Ah-h-h!” exclaimed the 
chief. “I tell you ’ow I 
know. Dis one be great!” 

“‘All bush cows are big,” 
I broke in, more to tease 
the chief than for informa- 
tion, for I knew that par- 
ticular beast was of mon- 
strous size. 

“Yes, all bush cows 
great,’’ admitted the chief. 
“Dis one be greatest. Got 


In the eerie 
tales of the old bush cow's 
magic seemed almost credible 


bite hind leg from crocodile. When I 
look um great big horn an’ light shine 
from um bad eyes, I run away. I wish, 
w’en time come, I die in bed.” 

“Piffie!’" laughed Anthony. “That 
bush cow can be shot.” Then he turned 
tome. ‘Tomorrow, sir, with this fellow 
as a guide’’—here he pointed at the 
chief—‘“T’ll trek off and see if I can’t 
get a shot at this famous monster. Tell 
me, why are they called bush cows? 
This one seems to be a bull.” 

“T can’t answer that one,” I replied. 
“The name applies to bulls as well as 
cows. They are a type of buffalo, some- 
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"Easy now," | said quietly. “Don't fire until | give the word. Keep your eyes on him. He means mischief!" Then | adjusted my sights to 200 yards 


thing like the Cape buffalo, but far 
more vicious, being about as dangerous 
as anything on four legs.” 

“Fine!"’ chuckled Anthony, disposed 
in his ignorance to discount all this 
talk about the bush cow being danger- 
ous aS sO much poppycock. “Have you 
any more bogies to frighten me with?” 


" O,” I replied, “and if you’re set on 
going, I'll go with you”’—“‘to keep 
you out of trouble,”’ I nearly added. 

“Thanks,” said Anthony, “and how 
ibout Mr. See-um-and-run, here? Will 
he take us down to where he saw it?” 

The chief had been listening intently 
to our conversation, and now broke 
nto a torrent of Hausa, spoken too 
rapidly for me to catch. 

“Kada ka yi magana da sauri”’ (Do 
not speak so quickly) I said. 

“Ya,” said the chief in surprise. “Ka 
ya Hausa?” (Do you speak Hausa?) 

“Yes,”’ I answered in English, “but 
this master’’—indicating Anthony 
‘does not hear you talk, and he wants 
you to show us where you saw the bush 
‘ow. We start tomorrow before the 
sun. Will you guide us?” 

The chief pondered awhile before 
inswering that he would. Then, prom- 
sing to be at my bungalow before 
lawn, he said “Sai gobe” (Good-by un- 
til tomorrow), turned, and vanished into 
the darkness. 

We turned in soon after supper, as 
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we had a good long trek before us. 
It was still dark when I was aroused 
by the persistent efforts of my “boy.”’ 
The carriers and the chief were wait- 
ing, and while Anthony and I kad 
breakfast, the old man kept muttering 
about the folly of people who would 
defy a powerful juju. By the time ws 
were ready to go, the carriers had be- 
come good and jittery. 


schoolboy off for the holidays, and 
my own emotions were more stirred 
than I would have cared to admit. The 
chances were that we would not see the 
bush cow at all, but the very thought of 
following his spoor was enough to thrill 
even an old shikari like me. 

Our little column wound its way 
snakelike along the narrow, bush- 
fringed path. Then, leaving this behind, 
we plunged into thick woods. Through 
the morning mist we trudged, making 
good time, until the sun approached 
the zenith, and we were forced to take 
shelter from its burning rays in the 
shade of a clump of broad-leaf trees. 
The long trek had taken the edge from 
Anthony’s enthusiasm, and when we 
rose to continue our journey he shoul- 
dered his rifle with evident reluctance. 
A few more miles brought us once 
more into farmland, and soon we 
stopped on the outskirts of a small 
village where the chief lived. 


PO  gpicaanl was as excited as a 








We quickly were surrounded by a 


noisy, good-natured crowd, and we had 
to push our way through it to get 
into the comparative privacy of the 


little round grass-roofed mud _ hut 
placed at our disposal. Willing help- 
them women, brought us 


ers, some Ol 


firewood and water. They would not 
leave the hut, but stayed and watched 
our every movement as we peeled off 
our sweat-soaked clothing and had a 
much-needed tubbing. The remarks 
they made to one another were frank 
to say the least as, unabashed, they 


discussed our white skins and Anthony’s 
fine physique. 


T SUNDOWN, as we were seated 
A outside our hut, some of the older 
villagers came forward with eggs and 
yams. Then, with the old chief as in- 
terpreter, they told a long, wild, and 
rambling yarn about the old bush cow. 
It was hard to make any sense out of it. 
3ut as darkness came, and the camp 
fires cast ruddy gleams on the skins of 
the story-tellers, the tale seemed less 


incredible and quite in keeping with | 
this wild corner of a dark and primitive 
continent. 

The moon, past the full, had climbed | 
over the tree tops and was shining down 
upon us when the tale was done, and the | 


villagers waited for us to speak. The 
silence dragged out into minutes before I 
(Continued on page 77) 
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] Using cardboard pattern, trace outline of bullet and necked-down 
portion of .30/06 cartridge on wood to be used in vertical pieces 


Make lap joints in the crossbars and vertical pieces with '/2-in. 
wood chisel and mallet. Fit must be tight if rack is to be firm 
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Build his 
IFLES and shotguns, subject to serious 
damage when stored haphazardly in 
closets cr trunks, lend themselves to 
picturesque displays—and are safer 
from accident or neglect—-when kept on a 
wall rack. You can build it yourself and add 
a distinctive note to your den, bedroom, or 
living room. 

One such rack, shown in use at left, has 
vertical pieces patterned from a .30/06 car- 
tridge; but the design may readily be modified 
to meet your personal taste. You may prefer 
to use the rack to frame a picture or a mosaic of fishing and 
hunting patterns. Or make it of small logs or branches with 
the bark left on, to give an added rustic touch. 

To build the rack as photographed, you will need a 
quantity of %-in. or %-in. wood. Probably the best is either 
black walnut or mahogany. Chestnut, particularly if it 
shows a lot of wormholes, is attractive; this was the wood 
used for the rack shown. Cypress may be employed and is 
particularly suitable for a burned (sugi or imitation drift 
wood) finish. Pine will do, but is generally not so desirable 
as a harder wood. Oak is excellent, particularly when given 
an antique finish. 


Noxt cut out these pieces with a -and, jig, or keyhole saw. Leave 
a smgll margin around the design to be smoothed down with a rasp 





Reénforce each joint with two %4-in. flathead screws, placed in 
countersunk holes. You may use glue too, but it's not necessary 
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Wall Kack for Your 


Parts required for a three-gun rack 
are as follows: 


2 blanks for vertical pieces, % x 
3% x 27 in. 

1 cross brace, %x1%x23% in. 

1 cross brace, %4%x1% x 24% in. 

6 wooden pegs (preferably hickory 

or oak) 44x 4 in. 

No. 8 flathead wood screws % in. 

long, for holding rack together. 

or 4 No. 8 blued roundhead wood 

screws about 2 in. long, for at- 

taching rack to wall. 


oo 


Ly) 


On the blanks for the two vertical 
pieces draw the cartridge outline (see 
photo 1). An easy way to do this is to 
cut a cardboard pattern shaped like the 
drawing reproduced toward the end of 
this article, and trace around it with 
soft pencil. The pattern need not be 
the full length of the cartridge shape, 
but may include only the bullet and 
necked-down portion. The rest of the 





Shape pegs from any hard wood, preferably hickory, with a small 
drawknife; or make them of antler tips or other suitable trophies 





Rub wood lightly with brass-bristle brush, then thoroughly with 
a scrubbing brush to bring out the color and beauty of the grain 
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form is straight and the ejector groove 
near the primer end can be cut without 
a pattern. 

Saw out the pieces with a band, jig, 
or keyhole saw (photo 2). Cut almost 
to the lines, leaving a little wood for 
subsequent smoothing with a rasp. Do 
not round the edges until the frame 
has been assembled. 

The ejector groove at the lower end 
of each piece is cut with a saw and 
chisel, and is shaped as shown in the 
drawing. It is about 3/16 in. deep. If 
you wish, you may leave the cutting of 
this groove until after the pieces have 
been chiseled to receive the cross mem- 
bers; sometimes an accidental bump 
will split off a corner after the groove 
has been cut. 

The crosspieces are fastened to the 
vertical members by lap joints and 
screws. (See photos 3 and 4.) Where 
these joints are to be, cut away the 
wood at each end of the crosspiece to 


Guns. 


By 
WALTER E.BURTON 


half its original thickness for a distance 
of 14% in. In the back of each vertical 
piece, cut two corresponding recesses 
with a %-in. wood chisel and mallet to 
receive these crosspiece ends. Take 
pains to produce a snug fit. The front 
surfaces of the various pieces should be 
flush at the joints. Bore and counter- 
sink holes for two wood screws at each 
joint. You may use glue, to hold the 
joints permanently together, but it is 
not necessary. The screws are adequate 
and permit the rack to be taken apart 
easily for storing or transporting. 
Now whittle the pegs from any hard 
wood; hickory is just about the best 
because of its strength (photo 5). An 
old hammer handle will provide enough 
material for half a dozen pegs % in. 
(Continued on page 64) 





Now char the wood with an acetylene or other-type torch, or even 
a gas-stove burner until surface turns black. At that point, STOP 





Drive pegs (actually this is done after rack is assembled), wax 
frame, and screw to wall. A safe, attractive place for your guns! 
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FIGHT THIS 


NEW SNEAK BILL THAT STRIKES AT 
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ALL FIREARMS—even your rifles and shotguns 





when our 

national legislators were 

winding up their business in 

Washington so they could get 
home for the holidays, a typical gun- 
haters’ sneak bill was slipped into the 
United States Senate. The man who did 
it is a statesman not hitherto heard of 
in the plot to disarm us. He is the Hon. 
Albert W. Hawkes, U.S. Senator from 
New Jersey, and we've got to admit 
that for a newcomer the Hon. Albert 
did a thorough job. 

Not content with pecking at hand- 
guns, the stand-by of the antifirearms 
boys, the Hon. Albert includes your 
rifles and shotguns in his bill, which is 
known as S. 1678 and is a honey! 

This is what the Hon. Albert wants 
done: Every firearm in the United States 

rifle, shotgun, pistol, or what not 
manufactured after 1899 and of greater 
than ‘‘25-caliber bore” is to be registered 
by its owner with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Any person who fails 
to comply is liable to a $2,000 fine, or 
imprisonment for one year, or both. 

Those who know anything about fire- 
arms might say that it’s nice of the 
Hon. Albert to exempt the little boys’ 
.22’s and the cute .25 automatics so 
favored by stick-up men in the cities 
and by ladies seeking to discipline 
errant husbands; but at all events ‘25- 
caliber bore” is what the bill says, and 
‘that means your deer rifle, your shot- 
gun, and any handgun bigger than your 
.22 plinker or watch-charm automatic. 

As far as we can determine, there are 


N DECEMBER 12, 
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79rn CONGRESS 
let Session 


S. 1678 





IN THE S$ 


SENATE OF THE UN 


Mr. Hawkes introduced the following bill: 
to the Committee on the Judiciary 


ITED STATES 


Decrmaper 12 (legislative day, Ocroner 29), 1945 


which was read twice and referred 





A BILL 


Providing tor the registration of firearms, and for other purposes, 


1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 


2 tives of the United States of America uw Congress assembled, 


3 That the Congress declares it to be the objectives of this 


wotect the public 


more than 35,000,000 sporting rifles and 
shotguns in this country that fall with- 
in the ‘‘25-caliber bore” specification of 
the Hon. Albert’s bill. There are also 
at least 5,000,000 handguns, and heaven 
only knows how many nondescript 
arms reposing in attics and souvenir 
weapons brought here from the battle- 
fields by returning service men. 

We have tremendous respect for the 
F.B.I. and its ability to accomplish 
seeming miracles, but it might be 
apropos to call to the attention of its 
able director, J. Edgar Hoover, and of 
the Hon. Albert, who's trying to wish 
the job on him, that the task of register- 
ing 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 guns would 
probably require almost as many men 
as served in our Army in the recent 
war. 

In brief, like all earlier efforts of the 
antifirearms crackpots, the Hon. Al- 
bert’s bill is just plain silly. That, 
though, is no reason why the sportsmen 
of America should stand by idly and 
let it pass. And pass it might. The 


from the misuse of firearms, to 


Congress is busy now, and will be for 
a long time to come, considering useful 
legislation concerned with the postwar 
welfare of the nation. Such a bill as 
S. 1678 might well become a law while 
our senators and representatives ar‘ 
looking the other way. 

And, as OUTDOOR LIFE has pointed out 
repeatedly, once a national firearms- 
registration law is on the statute books 
the next logical step is CONFISCATION 
OF YOUR GUNS—the dream of thi 
crackpots. 

So sit down immediately and write to your 
senator and your representative, calling the 
attention to this bill and asking them to d 
everything in their power to prevent its pas 
sage. You elected them to serve you 
they will do your bidding if you te 
them what you want. Your postmaste 
or your municipal officials will tell y 
how to address them. 

OUTDOOR LIFE has been busy, since th 
bill was introduced, using its influen: 


and facilities to combat it, but we ne¢ 


the support of every sportsman reader 
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CO ALONG on a 
MAINE DUCK HUNT 





1. You drive to a cove on Casco Bay, north of Portland, 
Maine, where you and your shooting partners are to 
meet. Billy Hill, above, is already on hand, stowing de- 
coys in his sneak boat. Here's hoping Clyde Bowen, who 
hasn't yet arrived, shows up in time to help build the blind 





2. You may not know it, but you've been elected to 
the boat—or did you volunteer? Anyway, it'll help y 
keep warm on such a chilly morning. Hill drops the | 
decoy aboard, jumps in, gives the craft a push off the 
shore, and then you head out for a tiny island close by 
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3. Once there, Hill sets out 
the decoys carefully. Now it 
some migrating flock will only 
decide to pay them a visit in 
passing everything'll be fine. 
There are 365 islands in Casco 
Bay. Hill, born on one of them, 
knows the section intimately. 
An amateur taxidermist, he has 
mounted scores of birds shot on 
previous hunts in this locality 


4, Next you have to get the blind 
underway. Built low to the shore, 
about 100 feet behind the decoys, 
it should give you a fine vantage 
point for today's shooting. Hill, 
left, collects brush while Bowen, 
who came in his own boat, chops 
branches. It won't be long now! 
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5. First call of the morning is 
sounded by Hill as soon as the 
blind is finished. Notice that 
he's careful to face toward 
the water, so sound will be 
deflected skyward within ear- 
shot of birds in flight. It takes 
practice to fake the calls of 
ducks well enough to fool ‘em 





6. Despite Hill's calls, your starting luck 
runs sour and later in the morning you still 
find the decoys bobbing lonesomely outside 
the blind. These lures are the work of ar 
expert—fashioned by Hill personally. Made 
of cork, they have hand-carved heads and 
ar. mounted on pine boards which are at 
tached to the anchor lines with eyebolts. But 7" 
so far they haven't lured any genuine, edible 

ducks into range—and you've been out here 
a few hours. Maybe this isn't your day. Or 
maybe—Hey! What was that Hill just yelled? 








Se 


7, ""Look!"" That's what he shouted! And they're flying in, all right. Two of them! Here they come—lower—lower—head 


ing straight for the decoys 


8. He got ‘em! Two fast shots net two plump blacks, which splash into the water in 
the midst of the decoy flock. Not bad for an opener—and looks like more to come 





ee ae r 3 9. Stepping out of the blind, 

| Hill drops another one! This 
time it's a golden-eye, caught 
by the fast-lens camera as it 
begins to plummet to the water 
just after being hit. Meantime 
Bowen, back in the blind, has 
added one more to the rapidly 
growing bag. These last action- 
packed minutes sure have made 
up for the earlier long wait! 
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10. Time now to gather those b 
that fell in one-two-three or 
With Bowen rowing, Hill picks 
the pair of blacks first, swing 
them swiftly onto the boat's st 
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11. Back to shore, Hill carrying the blacks and Bowen the golden-eyes. You too will have your innings; then to head for home—and a duck dinner 


12. Last stop, the oven. With a strip of bacon 
fastened to their breasts with toothpicks, two 
fat golden-eyes are ready to provide a tooth- 
some feast. Bet you can hardly wait for that 
dinner gong, to pull up a chair and fall to! 
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UPS AND DOWNS ON A LYNX HUNT TOLD THIS WAY 
By W. W. BEACH, Folsom, S. Dak. 






























WE WERE LYNX HUNTING IN THE BLACK } WHERE LYNX IS TREED I'M GOING UP 
HILLS OF SOUTH DAKOTA, MY BROTHER fi — AFTER HIM 
AND |, AND THE DOGS HAD A BIG ONE nae ~ 
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» 1 CAN SEE HIM ) 
[IN THAT HOLE | 
UP THERE-JUST | 4 
BELOw THE TOP / 
NT] ? 



















































































7 NOW IF ONLY ' 
| CAN FIND MY GUA 
IN THE WATER 
DOWN BELOW 
WE'LL TRY AGAIN 
FOR THE LYNX 
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GET A ROPE! 
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Your first spin with a 1946 Evinrude will tell you that nothing 
could be finer... and you'll find it true of any motor you select 
from Evinrude’s complete range of models. You can enjoy all 
of Evinrude’s priceless performance features in a motor that 
exactly suits your requirements — in type, weight, power. 
Every model, from the lightest to the swiftest, offers the start- 
ing sureness, operating ease and rugged stamina which Evin- 
rude has developed through 36 years of building fine outboards. 
There's matchless know how in every one! See your Evinrude 
dealer, and write for catalog of the complete Evinrude line. 
EVINRUDE MOTORS, 5161 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








Nothing could be finer — for the fellow who takes fishing 
seriously — than a smart, powerful Evinrude “Zephyr” 
or “Lightfour” (both four cylinders and “smooth as silk’). 











Nothing could be finer tor youngsters, 








t —" F 
3 UN (or for any grown-up who specially a es, aa 
ER prizes lightness and handiness), than Nothing could be finer, for the ; ewants thrilling 
ae Pagers lels speed, than an Evinrude high-powered model — the 
Ww, one of Evinrude’s light models .. . com sa “ 
hans ‘Ranger’, “Sportsman”, “Sportwin” famed ‘‘Speeditwin", the “Speedifour’ and the ‘Big Four”. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
JOHN W. JAMES 


LTHOUGH I have always claimed 
that the successful hunter is 
the man who knows his game 

its character and its habits 

all of us who roam the woods, fields, 
and marshes should be mindful of the 
fact that wild creatures, especially 
those we hunt, must know us pretty 
well, too. It is interesting and, I think, 
profitable to speculate on how much 
they know about us. I can promise no 
definite answer, but I can tell you about 
some of the experiences I have had in 
the wilds, and you can determine to 
what degree these birds and animals 
had an understanding of men—and 
especially hunters. 

Early one morning just after sunrise 
I located, in rather open woods, a big 
wild gobbler roosting in a giant pine. 
After crawling and creeping for 100 
yards, I reached another huge pine, 
within gunshot of the great bird. In- 
asmuch as a wild turkey always sees 
everything there is to be seen, I was 
fairly sure that he had detected my ap- 
proach. But the big pine against which 
I had now flattened myself hid me com- 
pletely. Instead of peering from behind 
the tree to locate the turkey exactly, I 
decided to step into the open, with my 
gun up, and make a quick and fancy 
shot before the old boy knew what was 
going on. 

The tree that hid me was in bright 
sunlight; and in getting ready for what 
I was pleased to consider a smart 
maneuver, I was careful not to bend a 
spear of broom sedge or dislodge a 
flake of bark. But I forgot one thing— 
I let the barrel of my gun show at one 
side of the tree. The sun struck it, and 
instantly the gobbler took the aerial 
express that makes no local stops. 

I think he recognized the gun. What 
do you think? Don’t crows distinguish 
a man with a gun from .oone who has 
none? Don’t ducks and geese? Here in 
South Carolina, Negroes used to hunt 
a good deal. Now they don’t hunt at all. 
And I have noticed that wild game 
shows little fear of a plantation Negro. 
In that region, where such a contrast 
of attitudes is possible, game is always 
afraid of a white man. He is the fellow 
who carries a gun. 

One winter day I was mending a 
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fence that ran from one of my fields 
into the woods, which were fairly open, 
having but a few tall pines standing 
high above a growth of huckleberry 
bushes. Going from post to post, I was 
tightening the wire, hammering in new 
staples, and in general making a lot 
of racket. Happening to glance ahead, 
I saw an old ten-point buck scratching 
his side on the wire. He did not seem 
to mind me at all. I was just a mender 
of fences. 

With elaborate and dishonest non- 
chalance I walked slowly away from 
the deer and, as soon as I was out of 
his sight, hurried to the house for my 
gun and shells. Feeling that it would 
never do to try to sneak up on him, I 
decided to approach him as if I had 
gone for some more staples and was 
still mending the fence. But it didn’t 
work. When I was still a good 150 
yards away from that old stag, he lit 
out of there in high gear. 

Either he realized that I was carry- 
ing a gun, or he knew that I was feign- 
ing a harmless approach. I think that 
wild creatures which have become fa- 
miliar with the wiles of predators 
readily understand the meaning of a 
skulking approach. Nothing else scares 
game quite so much. 

In the ability to recognize a man as 
a man, even if he remains motionless, 
birds have always seemed to me su- 
perior to animals. In general they have 
better eyesight and their superior eleva- 
tion gives them wider field of vision. 
On one of my wild delta islands I hunt 


deer, turkeys, and wild ducks. When ] 
take a stand for a deer, I never hid 
myself. Of course, I don’t make it a 


point to make myself conspicuous 
either. But if I am waiting for a turke 
or for mallards, I hide myself as com 
pletely as possible in the reeds and 
bushes of that watery wilderness. Ii 
a deer does not wind me and I do not 
move, he will come right up to me 
but not a turkey or a duck or a gooss 

Perhaps from the earliest Indian days 
game has associated smoke with humar 
beings. Except on the rare occasions 
when fires are kindled by lightning, the, 
are always started by man. Wild things 
know that a campfire indicates the 
presence of man and they are always 
suspicious of smoke. Many fine oppor- 
tunities for bagging game have been 
ruined because hunters were smoking 
Birds and animals associate the ap- 
pearance of smoke and the smell of 
tobacco with man. A friend of mine 
once struck a match to light a cigarette 
just as a great flock of canvasbacks 
was circling the decoys. Even through 
the blind those ducks saw that telltale 
spurt of flame and smoke. We had ti 
eat sausage for dinner the next day. 

I have always felt that the ruffed 
grouse knows a lot about us and our 
ways. No other bird has so often mas 
me feel like a dope. He knows that if 
he sits amid the tangle of grapes on 
that old dogwood, you will never se: 
him; and he knows that if he waits until 
you have unsuspectingly walked right 

(Continued on page 76) 
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That wise old buck knew | didn't have my gun with me, and he wasn't the least bit scare 
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Experience gained in the manv- 
facture of the famous Grumman 
Hellcat is evident in the new 
Grumman Widgeon Amphibian— 
an airplane which gives execu- 
tives and sportsmen a means of 
fast, dependable travel for more 
complete use of their limited time. 
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How to Shoot Running Game 


eek pe 


THE FAST SWING 


When using this method of shooting, the rifleman starts with his ‘scope reticule (or his front 
sight) behind the game, swings faster than the game is running, and then squeezes the trigger 
without stopping or slowing the speed of the swing, as the sight moves on ahead of the mark 
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THE SUSTAINED LEAD 


With this method, the rifleman decides how far he must lead his game, then swings his rifle 


with the game, making sure to keep the sights the same distance ahead as 


he squeezes the 


trigger. This system of shooting is accurate, of course, but much slower than the fast swing 


NE of the most misleading of all 
terms used in shooting literature 
is “snapshooting.” It is almost 
impossible to read through a 

single issue of a sporting magazine with- 
out coming across sentences such as: 
“All I got was a snapshot, but I missed.” 
, “I missed a snapshot at the big 
buck as he cleared a windfall only 
30 ft. away.” ... “I had time only for 
a snapshot.” 

Notice that the term “snapshot” is 
almost always associated with a miss. 
Let us make a realistic revision of those 
sentences. If we did they would read 
something like this: “I was doping along 
half asleep and worrying about the price 
of black-eye peas, when that buck 
jumped out. I pointed my rifle in his 
general direction, closed my eyes, and 
pulled the trigger. Of course I didn’t hit 
him because I didn’t call my shot.” 

Or: “The buck bounced out and scared 
the wits out of me. In spite of the fact 
that he looked as big as a horse and I 
should have been able to hit him with a 
rock, I fired a salute at him as he dis- 
appeared, and then stood there with my 
knees knocking together.” 

The first step in learning to hit run- 
ning game is to get a good dose of dis- 
illusion about this business of snap- 
shooting. Killing running game quickly 
is not sloppy, and it is not instinctive. 
However fast it may be, it is cool, calcu- 
lating, and precise. 

The good running-game shot knows 
that the atmosphere around a bounding 
-buck is very large and that the buck 
itself is, relatively speaking, very small. 
He also knows that he can count on 
hitting only when he calls his shots. He 
may shoot with what the tyro considers 
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incredible speed, but he knows just 
where his front sight rested in relation 
to the buck’s anatomy when he pulled 
the trigger. The called shot is the secret 
of success in running shooting, just as 
it is in any kind of shooting. 

Some years ago I was hunting white- 
tail deer in the Cucurpi Mountains of 
Sonora, Mexico, with Carroll Lemon, a 
rifle-nut friend who gets off several hun- 
dred shots a year at running jack rab- 
bits. A third member of the party was a 
man whose shooting is confined to a 
score or so of shots annually. A buck 
jumped out of his bed in very heavy 
brush below us and began running di- 
rectly across our path. The brush was 
so high and thick we could see only his 
head. Carroll and I threw our rifles to 
our shoulders and 
fired at so exactly 
the same time that 
I didn’t know that 
he had shot and he 
didn’t know I had. 

The buck’s head 
disappeared, and 
when we went down 
there, we found one 
bullet hole under 
the eye and the 
other in the ear. 
The buck lay 125 
yd. from where we 
shot and 10 ft. from 
his bed. Our com- 
panion’s eyes 
popped out so far 
you could have 
knocked them off 
with a stick. 

“That’s what I 
call instinctive 


= 


shooting,” he said in an awe-struck tone, 

Either of us would hate to have t 
duplicate that shot in front of witnesses, 
but there was nothing instinctive about 
it. Each of us had made the shot the 
same way. We had put the aiming 
points of our ’scopes behind the buck’s 
head, swung rapidly, and got off the 
shots when the reticules were about 
1% ft. in front of the buck’s nose. Each 
of us had killed many running jack 
rabbits under similar conditions and the 
head of a buck is certainly no more 
difficult to hit than a jack. The tw 
shots in so small an area were lucky, 
of course; but it was not all luck. 

The secret of running shooting, if in- 
deed there is any, is that it should be 
done with precision and speed. If either 
has to be sacrificed, it should be speed 
rather than precision, because one 
that hits in a vital area is worth any 
number of shots that do not hit at all. 

The typical running shot for the still- 
hunter of deer is at a buck that has been 
jumped from his bed. That also holds 
true for the still-hunting of any game 
animal found in the forest—moose, elk, 
or black bear. Usually the animal is 
aware of the hunter before the hunter 
is of him, and the resulting shot is at 
an animal getting rapidly out of there 
The hunter must shoot fast and accu- 
rately at a target that is about to vanish. 

He should always call his shot. In 
other words, he should know just where 
on that animal’s anatomy his front bead 
rested when he pulled the trigger. If the 
animal is going directly away, no lead 
is necessary, of course. If it is quarter 
ing, he should hold in the direction in 
which it is running. Shoot at the whole 
deer and you'll usually miss. Shoot at 
one particular spot on the deer and 


you're pretty likely to hit him somewhere 
In close-range woods shooting, lead 





A good offhand hold for hitting game when it is on the run 
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js not particularly important, although 
even at close range some lead is neces- 


sary for good placement of shots if the 
animal is angling sharply. The thing to 
do is to avoid overshooting. 


is an old adage among hunters of 
the white-tail deer that the animals are 
usually missed because of overshooting. 
That is due to several factors. In the 
first place, an excited man will almost 
always buck his shot and the bullet will 
fiv high. I have seen standing sheep and 
antelope missed broadside at less than 

100 yd. by excited hunters who had 
plenty of time, but who were in such a 
dither that they gave a lunge as they 
pulled the trigger and made the shots 
fiv high. 

‘I have done it myself plenty of times. 
Some years ago a friend and I each 
tried to beat the other to a big buck 
running up a hill 200 yd. away. We each 
fired three times and every shot went 
over the buck, because each of us was 
too darned afraid that the other guy 
would beat him to it. 

Another factor causing high shots on 
white-tails is that when a buck takes out 
with his tail up, that big white flag is 
by far the most conspicuous thing about 
him and if the excited hunter simply 
shoots at the whole deer, he will often 
shoot at the flag. I remember throwing 
a shot at a buck many years ago. When 
he disappeared, he left half a dozen 
long white hairs floating to earth. I’d 
hit him smack in the tail 

Still another explanation for shooting 
high is that a white-tail buck in the 
brush is most conspicuous at the top of 
his bound, and the hunter shoots where 
he was instead of where he will be. 

Now, to all these tendencies to over- 
shoot with any sight, add the fact that 
most hunters use open sights of the 
Rocky Mountain buckhorn variety and 
the situation becomes serious. Any sight 
with a narrow V makes the hunter tend 
to shoot high in poor light and under 
stress of excitement; for, wanting to see 
the front bead and the game, he simply 
does not draw the bead down “fine” into 
the bottom of the V where the light is 
dim. For quick shooting, the V or U 
of the sight should be very wide and 
shallow so as to cut out as little light as 
possible. The British are far ahead of 
the Americans in the design and manu- 
facture of open sights. The _ typical 
American open sight is the Rocky Moun- 
tain rear sight with those big, absolutely 
worthless ears jutting up to cut off the 
view of the game and to make worse a 
bad situation caused by a narrow V. 

The best open rear sight I have seen 
on an American rifle is the one with a 
white line and a shallow U furnished on 
the Savage Model 99-T. Other good ones 


Two errors: Thumb held along the grip and left hand held too far out 
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are those on British double rifles. Ac- 
tually, a big peep sight close to the eye 
is superior to any open sight for quick 
shooting, since with the peep it is neces- 
sary only to look through the aperture, 
put the front sight on what you want to 
hit, and pull the trigger. For the rifle 
of moderate recoil, the place for the 
peep is on the tang or, in the case of a 
bolt-action rifle, on the end of the cock- 
ing piece, if the rifle is to be used for 
woods hunting. The fastest rifle I ever 
had was a 7\4,-lb. 7 mm. Mauser with a 
cocking-piece sight. With that rifle, in 
Mexico, I once killed two big bucks 
bounding in the brush and they fell only 
15 yd. apart. Such a sight is not so 
accurate as a receiver sight since there 
is always some wobble in the cocking 
piece, but the accuracy is good enough 
for moderate ranges in brush and woods 

On rifles of considerable recoil, such 
as the .300 Savage, there is danger that 
a tang peep sight may be driven into the 
eye, so a receiver sight is in order. On 
a bolt-action rifle the tang peep is, of 
course, impossible. In that case a re- 

ceiver sight is also 

the business. Be- 

O cause it is so far 

from the eye, the 

receiver sight is 

not nearly so fast 

as a cocking-piece 

or tang peep or a 

good open sight 

with a shallow U 
or ¥. 

In hunting of 
any kind, a re- 
ceiver sight should 
always be used 
with the largest 
possible aperture 
If yours has a 
turndown smaller 
peep, take it off 
and throw it as 
far as you can. If 
it has a disk, do 
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A shallow U with a 
line (top) is the best jit awise 

type of open sight. a eae 
The wide V (bottom) : have received 
Pte hundreds of let- 
is fair; a full buck-horn ters asking if e 
(center) is terrible hunting ‘scope is 


fast enough for 
running shooting in the woods. A good 
*scope of from 2% to 2% X with a field 
of view of from 30 to 40 ft. per 100 yd 
of range, with great latitude of eye re- 
lief, and correctly mounted low, is one 
of the fastest of all sights—-much faste1 
than a,receiver sight or a conventional 
open rear sight. Those who do not 
believe this may have used good ’scopes 
mounted too high or too far forward, o1 
poor ’scopes with inadequate field and 
insufficient eye relief and latitude. 
I have killed a 
} good deal of run- 
ning game with 
"scope - sighted 


meal oe x rifles in heavy 
: = woods and brush 
- < and have never 
2 had any complaint 

ee about the slow- 
e ness of the ’scope 


Furthermore, with 


4 a ‘scope you can 

clearly see game 

és that would be dif- 

rid ficult to see 

¥ through a peep 

] en and impossible to 

~. 4 = see well over open 
t sights at all 

* To hit running 

‘yee © game at close 

«1 Se. * 
et ee range is largely a 


matter of speed 
and precision, 





thumb around the 


Holding the 
gives much 


rifle grip 


better control than along it 


with little lead being necessary. Run- 
ning shooting at longer ranges on the 
plains and in the mountains is some- 
thing else again. Speed is not so im- 
portant, since the game is usually in 
sight for some time, but precision and 
correct lead are everything. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that lead is 
not necessary with modern rifles of very 
high velocity such as the .220 Swift or 
the .270. It is. Hold dead on a running 
coyote at 100 yd., even with a Swift, and 
you'll hit well behind him if he is cross- 
ing at a sharp angle and if his steam is 
up. Hold dead on a thoroughly scared 
jack rabbit, and you'll hit several feet 
behind him 

There are two systems of leading with 
a rifle, just as there are in shotgun 
shooting. One is known as the sustained 
lead. That swinging the rifle 
along with the animal, with the front 
sight apparently traveling just as fast 
as the animal, sustaining what is con- 
sidered the correct lead, and then touch- 
ing off the shot. The other method is 
the fast swing, and is the method which 
should be adopted by the hunter because 
it is faster 

The idea is to start the swing behind 
the animal, swing ahead of him with a 
rapidly moving rifle, and fire with the 
rifle still moving. The faster the rifle 
is swung the more the lead can be cut 
down. The faster the game is moving, 
the faster the rifle must be swung to 
overtake and pass it. In that respect, 
the lead is to some extent self-correcting. 

What is one man’s correct lead with a 
rapidly swinging rifle is another man’s 
poison, but nevertheless I'll give mine 
for illustration—assuming a _ crossing 
shot, of course When a buck is 
thoroughly scared and running his best 
at 100 yd., I try to swing rapidly and fire 
just as the front sight passes his brisket. 
Such a shot will almost always result in 
a lung hit. If that same buck is 200 yd. 
iway, I try to lead him about 8 or 4 ft. 
If he is 300 yd. away, that lead must be 
doubled. I shoot with a rapidly swing- 
ing rifle. With the sustained-lead meth- 
od, about 50 percent should be added to 
these figures. With a stationary rifle the 
lead would be fantastic at the longer 
ranges and hits almost impossible. 

A typical running shot at antelope is 
a crossing shot at from 200 to 300 yd., and 
many a man has held on the first buck 
of the bunch and killed one behind it 
because he did not lead enough. A typi- 


means 


cal shot across wide canyons at whit®e- 
tail deer mule deer, and sometimes 
sheep is with the animal running at 


right angles along the side of the can- 
yon. A good shot who has had 
plenty of practice can usually kill a 
running deer or even a coyote in a fairly 
open canyon if he has a chance to cor- 
rect his lead 

Four of the last tive white-tail bucks 
[ shot were all killed under about the 
same circumstances. All were across 
canyons. All were running fast at about 


cool 
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Expert 


SAW-FILERS 


will tell you: 





“This SIMONDS Book* 


tells how to get the 
best service out of the 
best saws made... | | 


SIMONDS 


CRESCENT-GROUND 
CROSS-CUT SAWS” 





Experienced woods- 
men know it’s easier to cut more 
timber with Simonds Crescent- 
Ground Crosscuts. And expert saw- 
filers know these saws are easier to 
keep in top condition for longer 
periods of time. 3 reasons: (1) Si- 
monds special electric steel. (2) Ex- 
clusive Crescent-Grinding (on both 
sides at once) for uniform, full- 
length ONE mages against 
choking or binding. (3) 100% qual- 
ity-controlled by the longest ex- 
perienced U. S. sawmakers. That's 
why this is the finest woods tool, 
of its type, that anyone can own. 
*A copy is yours for the asking. Write. 


‘SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL CO. | 





FITCHBURG, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 1350 Columbia Road, 
. Boston 27,Mass.; 127 S. Green St., Chicago7, IIL.; 
416 W. Eighth St., Los Angeles 14, Calif.; 228 
First St., San Francisco 5, Calif.; 311 S. W. First 
Ave., Portland 4, Ore.; 31 W. Trent Ave. » Spokane 
8, Washington. Canadian Factory: 595 St. Remi 
St. -» Montreal 30, Que. 
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|important than hairsplitting accuracy. 


lly with 


| with the sights. 


a right angle to me. All were between 
250 and 350 yd. away. I missed every one 
of them with the first shot—and hit 
every one in the lungs with the second. 
However, I shoot about 1,000 bullets a 
year at running jack rabbits, and hence 
I’m usually pretty well in the groove. 

Such shooting is precision shooting, 
and the best ’scope reticules I have 
found for it are the medium cross hair 
and the 4-minute Lee dot. I simply put 
the horizontal hair on the animal for 
the right elevation, swing the rifle rapid- 
the horizontal hair running 
along the animal’s body, and when the 
vertical hair is what I hope is the cor- 
rect distance in front, I squeeze off the 
shot. For this long-range running shoot- | 
ing, a 4X ’scope is superior to a 2%X, 
simply because one can see better. The 
best running jack-rabbit shooting I have 
ever done has been with a Weaver 440 
*scope on a 2-R Lovell and a .257. 

For any running shooting the stock 
should fit the rifleman. The length of 
pull should be such that the rifle comes | 
up quickly with no tendency to catch | 
in the clothes, and the comb should be 
high enough so that when the cheek is! 
firm against it, the eye is right in line | 
The woods rifle should 
be rather light because speed is more 





For the mountains and plains the rifle 
should be on the muzzle-heavy side, be- | 
cause such a rifle swings more evenly | 
and resists any unconscious effort on the 
part of the rifleman to stop his swing. 
My .257 weighs 10% Ib., but how that 
baby settles down into the groove on a 
running jack! 

All running shots are not crossing 
shots and, just as in bird shooting with | 
a shotgun, the rifleman does not always 
need to swing. When a buck is running 
straight up a hill, for instance, one 
should simply hold a bit high and let 
him run into the bullet. The same is 
true of the slightly quartering shot on 
running game, just as it is true in the 
case of slightly quartering quail. 

Not long ago I was coming in from a 
varmint hunt. It was almost dark. About 
75 yd. away I saw a jack rabbit start up 
the side of an arroyo on a dead run. I 
couldn’t see the cross hairs of the 4X 
but I knew that I could when he 


‘scope, 
hit the top of the ridge and was outlined 
against the flare of the sunset. I put 


the ’scope at the point where I expected 
him to show up, and when he did he was 
quartering slightly to the right. I put 
the cross hairs on his right side, squeezed 
the trigger. The 87-gr. .257 bullet smacked 
him squarely and he blew up as if he 
had swallowed a bomb. 

So if the animal is quartering slightly 
or climbing out of a canyon, or doing 
both, simply hold where he'll be when 
the bullet gets there. The lead is very 
slight; it is the sharp angles that re- 
quire a good, long lead. 

Plenty of careful shooting on the con- 
ventional black-and-white target is good 
for anyone. It teaches precision, trigger 
squeeze, and the calling of shots. How- 
ever, it does tend to make the shooter 
slow. An experienced small-bore target 
shot will do beautifully on sitting var-| 
mints like prairie dogs and woodchucks, 
and he will hit standing big game at 
astounding distances because he has 
learned correct trigger squeeze and 
close, deadly holding. On running game, 
however, he usually isn’t so hot. He 
hasn’t had enough practice in getting 
off his shots the instant he sees his 
sights right. 

How does one get that practice? Cer- 
tainly with a bag limit of one deer an- 
nually, no one will learn on deer alone. 
It is easy if one lives in a land plentifully | 
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Wherever you are, you can have better meals 
with the Pal Meat Tenderizer. Case hardened 
blades cut the fibers and make meat tend: 
Has many uses. Free Recipes. Make potato 
steaks and other delicious steaks. Junio! 


model $6.75, at your hardware dealer or dirs 
from... 


BUTCHERS PAL CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 














FILM 


No limit at present 


Size Price Made to exacting U. S. Government 
standards, this fine tested war surplus 
127 - 27¢ film has just been released. Panch: 
120 - 33¢ 4 matic high speed. 8 exposures. Ord: 
filled by return mail. Kindly order a 
620 - 33c minimum of 4 rolls. Include 18¢ 
116 - 38¢ cOver postage and handling. No 
C.O.D.’s please. Refund on request. W 
616 - 38¢ suggest you send us your order toda 


Howard West, 3 W. 42 St., New York 18, N.Y. Dept. H2 


“HARPOON GUNS” | 





for sport and commercial fishing. Plac« 
order now for early delivery. Standard 
Model $95.50, complete with all accesso 
ries in well made gun chest. 


NAVAL COMPANY 
Doylestown, 


(Since 1901) Penna. 

















Minute Man GUN BLUE 
INSTANT “BLUE STEEL’ GUN FINISH 


WOT A PAINT—HOT A LACQUER 
MAGIC COLD CHEMICAL S 


steel. Simple 
Takes minutes 
Free descriptive 
circular 
EW METHOD MFG. CO. 
Sex om 158. New Method Bidg., Bradterd, Pa. 
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New Thumb Safety 


for Mauser rifles. Shotgun type mounts « 

right or left side of tang under thumb. Lock 
bolt & sear. Fast, no fumbling. Clears low 
scope. Details on request. Springfield safet 

ready soon. Bolt handles altered. Scopes 
mounted. 


H. B. Anderson, 1203 Broadway, Yakima, Wn. 
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Outdoor Fans - - - Make 


up for lost time! 


Start your NEW MOVIE RECORD now 


You've had to miss a lot of picture opportunities 
in the last four vears. 
-with Ciné-Kodak Film back on your 


any Ly pe you want and. per- 


But now 
dealer's shelves — 
haps, all you want... vou can get ready for the 
best sport mov les youve ever taken... 

Great moments like the one shown above—to 
show your family and friends on your own home 
screen. \Mlovies that brine back. again and again. 


all the fun and thrill of outdoor adventure. 


CINE-KODAK FILM IS B 


You ean start your new, 1916 movie record right 


away —in glorious full-color Kodachrome or bril- 
liant black-and-white... outdoors in daylight, and 


indoors unde MLotofloods. Loo. 


Free—a brand new home movie booklet... Ask 


vour ( ine Kodak dealer flor a COPS of the free 


booklet “Time to Make Movies Again”... newest 
thing Kodak has published on home movie making 


Or write for it to... 
Rochester |. N. » 


lcastman Kodak Company 


Full-color Kodachrome and 
black-and-white ... magazine 
and roll... 8mm. and 16mm. 
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supplied with the jolly coyote or the 
festive jack rabbit. Popping cottontails 


with a .22 rimfire rifle that is similar in 


S feel and operation to the hunter's big- 


= 


in sind 





game rifle is also good, particularly for 
the man who hunts white-tails in the 
brush. 

If the hunter is wedded to the 
lever-action, his .22 should be a lever- 
action Marlin. If he craves a Reming- 
ton slide action, he'll find the woods are 


deer 


full in ordinary times, of good slide- 
action .22’s. And if he likes the bolt, a 
man-size .22 like the Model 52 Win- 


chester sporter, the Remington 513-S, or 
one of the Mossbergs is the business. 
Pienty of shotgun shooting at birds and 
on the skeet field will also speed up the 
rieman’s reactions and teach him to let 
off his shot the instant he is on 

No one can be a good shot, particular- 
lv on running game, without practice. A 
man who expected to be a good tennis 
player by playing one set a year wculd be 
considered nuts, and so would the man 
who expected to shoot good golf by play- 
ing nine holes annually. Yet the world is 
full of men who do not fire a shot from 
one deer season to the next, and who are 
disappointed when they miss a running 
buck 

Many people have told me with straight 
faces that they couldn’t do any good on 
a stationary target but that they were 
really poisonous on running game. Ap- 
plesauce! The man who that is 
simply telling me in so many words that 
he is a lousy shot who does not know 
the first thing about shooting. 

Some years ago I tried to help a lad 
sight in a Model 94 Winchester .32 
Special. He was such a poor shot that 
he could not keep his bullets in a 4-ft. 
circle at 100 yd. I adjusted his sights so 
the bullets hit right for me and watched 
him start off on a deer-hunting trip with 
many misgivings. I'll be damned if he 
didn’t shoot a running buck through the 
head! 


It was 


says 


pure accident, and the deer 


had almost as good a chance of being 
struck by lightning or killed by a fall- 
ing meteor. Yet there that guy was with 
a real flesh-and-blood deer. He told me 
solemnly that God had given him a 
mysterious gift that enabled him to 
knock stuff cold as long as it was run- 
ning! 

The postscript of this story is that this 
character has not killed a buck since 
and is beginning to doubt his gift. If 


those doubts grow strong enough, he 
may actually take a little time off and 
try to learn something about shooting 

The clean, quick shooting of running 
game is one of the highest of all arts 
As the hunter increases in skill and ex- 
perience, he will find that his reactions 
become faster and surer, so that shots 
which in the past would have seemed 
impossible now are actually easy. When 


the rifleman discovers that he has plenty 
of time to kill that white-tail buck in 
the middle of his second jump, when he 
knows exactly where his front bead was 
in relation to the deer when he squeezed 
the trigger, he is a real rifle shot!—Jack 
O’Connor. 


Waterproofing Your Gear 


‘VE FOUND it isn’t hard to waterproof 


equipment if you follow these direc 
tions: 
For tents or canvas hunting clothes 


Shave ‘x lb. of paraffin into thin slivers 
Mix with 1 oz. of white medicinal paraffin 
oil. Add this mixture to 1 gal. of white or 
yellow gasoline. Apply the compound in 
the open air, using a sprinkling can to do 
a tent and a small mop for garments, 
then spread out to dry. For duffel bags 
follow the same procedure but double the 
amount of paraffin 

Seines or other cotton gear: Mix 1 pt 
of pine tar with 1 gal. of turpentine 
Articles dipped in this will dry quickly, 
will not mildew, and will repel rodents 
—E. B. Webste) 
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— sf 
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STRAP 


The “TRAIL BLAZER” 
LIQUID COMPASS 


Here’s the Greatest 
Compass “Buy” in 
All America 

@ Airplane Type “‘Sealed In" 
unbreakable Compass 

@ Shatterproof, Shockproof, 
Waterproof Construction 

@ Luminous “‘See-in-The- 
Dark’’ Dial 

@ Withstands Heat. 
Will Not Freeze 

@ Plastic Case 

@ Shows Degrees All 
Directions 

@ Newest Wrist - 
Watch Style 
Design 
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e What a Compass this is! 
Made to give superior per- 
formance under any and all 
climatic conditions. Will not 
freeze ateven40degrees be- 
low zero. Works perfectly 
under a blazing sun. Guides 
you accurately all hours of 
the day and night. 


®@ The ideal Compass for every- 
one—Boy Scouts, Hunters, 
Fishermen, Hikers, Motorists 
and all sports lovers, Unfailing 
and unbreakable. Complete 
with smartly styled wrist band. 
Pay postman only $1.98 C.O.D. 
plus few cents postage on ar- 
rival. If not delighted return 
in 10 days for full refund. 


TRAIL-BLAZER Luminous 
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BY ae 
Illinois Merchandise Mart, Dept.240-A ; 


510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Rush me the Trai! Blazer Wrist Watch Type Plastic Com- 
pass on your Money Back Guarantee Offer. I will pay 
postman only $1.98 plus postage on arrival with the un- 
derstanding that if I am not completely satisfied I can 
return it within 10 days for full refund. 
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SHOOTERS’ PROBLEMS 


ANSWERED BY 
NG GOR ®), |) (@) 





Barrel Length of .30/06 Sporter 


Question: The gunsmith who checked over 
the .30/06 Springfield I recently purchased cut 
2 in. off the barrel to convert it to a-sporter. I 
know that the drop of a 150-gr. bullet traveling 
690 yd. is about 12 ft. Please tell me how to 
figure the drop with a barrel 2 in. shorter than 
regulation length. The barrel is now 22 in. long. 
Will the accuracy of the gun be affected to any 
great extent?—J. C. H., Calif. 


Answer: If I were you I wouldn't worry a 
bit about the 2 in. that have been cut off your 
barrel. You will lose only about 50 foot seconds 
in velocity and that is not enough to make any 
ascertainable difference in the trajectory. My 
own favorite old .30/06 sporter has a 22-in. 
barrel and the trajectory is just the same as 
that of a newer .30/06 with a .24-in. barrel. You 
might be able to see some difference at 1,000 
yd., but I cannot up to 400 yd. 

If I were you I'd sight that baby in for 200 
yd. with the 180-gr. bullet. That will mean that 
the bullet will strike 2% in. above the point of 
aim at 100 yd. and fall 9 or 10 in. below the 
point of aim at 300 yd.—J. O’C. 


The German Ortgies Handgun 


Question: Can you give me information on 
the 6.39 mm. German Ortgies pistol? The one 
I have is marked “Deutsche Werke, Werker- 
furt.” I'd like to know its hitting power and 
whether cartridges are available for it.—B. N., 
Oreg. 


Answer: Your Ortgies pistol is a good make. 
The Germans have put out some pretty darned 
fine weapons. It is chambered for the .25 Au- 
tomatic cartridge, which is known in Europe 
as the 6.35. 

I am sorry to say, however, that that little 
25 doesn’t have much oomph, since it uses a 
50-gr. bullet at a muzzle velocity of only 820 
foot seconds and a muzzle energy of 75 foot 
pounds. In comparison, the .22 Long Rifle of 
the high-speed type uses a 40-gr. bullet at 
1,375 with a muzzle energy of 168. 

However, your little gun will do very well 
to scare people with, and that's what it is in- 
tended for.—/J. O'C. 


Rechambering a .22 


Question: Is it possible for me to have my 
.22 Mossberg repeater rechambered to take the 


.22 Hornet? Could I get a new barrel for .22 
Hi-Power, .25/20, or similar cartridges?— 
Be. J. En,» PO. 

Answer: Sorry, but it’s utterly impossible 


for you to get your Mossberg .22 rechambered 
for the .22 Hornet cartridge. The action is not 
strong or long enough to take it and the maga- 
zine, of course, could not handle the longer and 
larger Hornet cartridge. The .22 Hi-Power 
and .25/20 are also unsuitable. My advice is 
to buy a regular .22 Hornet rifle as soon as 
they are again available, which should be soon 
now.—J. O.C. 


.30 Remington as a Deer Rifle 


Question: What is the velocity of the .30 
Remington and what is the difference between it 
and the .30/30 and the .32 Special? My .30 
Remington is a new Model 141 with a 24-in. 
barrel. How should I sight it in? Please tell 
me what each notch on the rear sight represents. 
Would you advise the use of a ‘scope on this 


rifle? Is it large enough for big game?— 
W.J.S., Oreg. 
Answer: Ballistically the .30 Remington, .32 


Special, and .30/30 are practically identical. 
The .30/30 and .30 Remington both give a 170-gr. 
bullet a muzzle velocity of 2,200 foot seconds. 
‘The .32 Special will mame the same bullet at 
2,260. 

Any of these rifles should be sighted in to hit 
the point of aim at 150 yd., in which case the 
bullet will rise 2 in. above the line of aim at 100 
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Our gun editor will be glad to help 
you get the best results from your 
firearms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. 
Address your questions to him in 
care of this magazine, inclosing 
sufficient postage for his reply, 
which will be sent to you by mail. 











yd. and hit about 4 in. low at 200 yd. I wouldn't 
call any of them much better than a 200-yd. rifle. 

As a usual thing, each step on an open rear 
sight will change the point of impact about 5 
in. at 100 yd. 

You could mount a ’scope very nicely on your 
rifle. I would suggest a Weaver 330 with post 
reticule on any good mount. 

The Remington .30 is an adequate rifle for 
deer hunting at short and medium ranges. In 
other words, it is simply a rimless .30/30.— 
J. OC. 


Load for a Lightweight 12 Gauge 


Question: Recently I bought a brand-new 
Stevens 12 gauge single-barrel shotgun with a 
23%4-in. chamber. I'd like to know if it is safe 
for me to use Super-X shells in it. I have some 
which measure 2% in. before firing. Are they 
the right length for this gun? What game is 
this gun best suited for?—J. S., New York. 


Answer: Yes, you could use Super-X shells 
in that new gun of yours. I wouldn’t advise you 
to do so, however. That is a light gun, and 
using those maximum loads will kick you into 
the middle of next week. Their use might well 
make a flincher out of you. Stick to the 
standard load of 3% drams of powder and 1% 
oz. of shot, and you'll be O.K. 

The length of the shell should be measured 
after it has been uncrimped by firing, not before. 

In a pinch you could hunt anything from 
sparrows to wild turkeys with your gun and 
suitable ammunition.—J. °C. 


‘Scope-sighted .22 


Question: I purchased a Weaver 330-S ‘scope 
for my Model 341 Remington .22 Sportsmaster. 
Using Long Rifle ammunition it shoots per- 
fectly at 25 yd., but when the ‘scope is set for 
200 yd. the bullets strike about 150 yd. short. 
Please tell me what is wrong.—G. H., Wis. 


Answer: The .22 Long Rifle is of no prac- 
tical value for ordinary use at 200 yd. I sug- 
gest that you sight your gun in with ordinary 
ammunition such as Xpert, to strike 1 in. above 
the point of aim at 25 yd. The bullets will then 
strike about 1% in. high at 50 yd., on the nose 
at 75 yd., and 4 in. low at 100 yd. 

Around 100 yd. is as far as you ought to 
shoot at anything with a .22 Long Rifle, even 
with a telescope sight. You evidently sighted 
your rifle in to hit the point of aim at 25 yd. 
No wonder it wouldn't reach 200 yd. So sighted, 
the .22 Long Rifle would strike about 3 ft. low 
at that distance.—J. O'C. 


Choosing the Right Gun 


Question: I am trying to decide which of 
three rifles to buy—a .30/06, a .270 Winchester, 
or a 7 mm. Mauser. Most of my shooting will 
be on varmints and deer, but approximately 
once a year I'll be out West and for this rea- 
son I want a rifle with the flat trajectory of 
the .270. I also want some “life insurance” in 
case of an unexpected grizzly. 

I don’t know the trajectory of the 7 mm. 
139-gr. bullet, but I presume it is very similar 
to the .270. I have heard that the 175-gr. 7 
mm. bullet is as good as the 220-gr. in the 
.30/06. If the lighter bullet in the 7 mm. gives 
the same speed and trajectory as the .270, and 
the 175-gr. does the job of the 220-gr. .30/06, 


wouldn’t it be reasonable to get the 7 mm 
and choose bullets according to the job to be 
done? Or does the extra speed of the .270 
more than compensate for the extra weight 
the 7 mm., in case of a grizzly at close range? 
What ’scope would you suggest for either 
fit? 

I have another problem—weight of the gun 
I weigh only 132 lb., have a small frame 
long arms, and am 5 ft. 7 in. tall. For the life 
of me I can’t hold a U. S. Model 1903 A3 steady 
—and I don’t mean normal waver. So the 
weight of the gun I buy will be very important 
R. V. K., Kans. 


Answer: I think that I’d recommend a ] 
for you, instead of any of the other calibers 
you mention. Ordinarily for long-range sh 
ing in the West and for shooting at varmints, 
I'd choose the .270. But a .270 is necessarily 
a rather heavy rifle—perhaps too heavy for a 
132-pounder to pack around. I’d suggest that 
you get a good 98 Mauser or Springfield action 
and have it barreled with a 22-in. lightweight 
barrel in .257. Then have a good lightweight 
stock made up to your dimensions, and equip 
the finished rifle with a Weaver 440, with cross 
hairs, on a Stith streamline mount. 

You'll end up with a fine long-range and var. 
mint rifle which will weigh only about 7% lb. 


A standard factory rifle similarly equipped 
would weigh about 9% lb. The 2 extra pounds 
would make a whale of a difference. My wife's 


.257 was built as I have described and is a 
very accurate and beautiful job. 

Used with the 100-gr. or 87-gr. bullet, the 
.257 is a very fine varmint and deer cartridge 
Loaded with 44 or 45 gr. of No. 4350 powder 
and the very long 125-gr. Barnes bullet, the 
.257 becomes an excellent understudy to the 
.270. A careful man can kill practically any 
game in North America with it.—J. O’C. 


The 6 mm. Lee-Navy Rifle 


Question: I have a chance to buy a 6 mm 
Winchester rifle in perfect condition for $75 
I am not familiar with the weapon, except to 
know that it has very high velocity. I wonder 
if it wouldn’t be an excellent rifle for small 
game at 200 to 300 yd. Can you tell me anything 
about it—is it popular, are cartridges available, 
and what is your opinion of it?—G. F. R., Army 


Answer: For the love of Pete don’t put out 
any money at all for that old Winchester-made 
6 mm. Lee-Navy straight-pull! It is an obsolete 
rifle which was used by the American Navy at 
the time of the Spanish-American War—when 
the Army was using the .30/40 Krag. The 
cartridge has been obsolete for many, many 
years and you couldn’t buy ammunition. The 
action is very poor, too. All in all, somebody 
is trying to take you for a ride. It makes me 
sore to hear of anyone trying to stick a G.I. in 
that way—or anyone else, for that matter.— 


J. O’C. 


Reducing Recoil With a Compensator 


Question: Although I have never used a 
Cutts Compensator, I have always understood 
that it reduces the recoil of a shotgun. A friend 
of mine in the Ordnance Department says that 
it has no effect on recoil. Would you mind giv- 
ing me the facts? 

I have a 12 gauge Ithaca Model 37 repeater 
and would like to get a variable-choke attach- 
ment so I can use it for duck hunting. The 
gun is so light that I hesitate to use heavy duck 


loads unless the recoil can be cut down.— 
A. J. S., Va. 
Answer: Your pal in the Ordnance Depart- 


ment is a bit off the beam. The recoil of 2 
shotgun is reduced about 30 percent by the use 
of either a Weaver Choke or a Cutts Com- 
pensator. However, the diversion of the gases 
results in a rather sharp muzzle blast. It has 
never bothered me, but some people profess not 
to like it. 

If you are sensitive to recoil I am afraid that 
even with the Cutts Compensator or the Weaver 
Choke, the Ithaca Featherlight might be rather 
unpleasant to shoot with heavy duck loads. ! 
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think, however, that for about 90 percent of all 
shooting the standard load of 3'4 drams of 
powder and 1% oz. of shot will be entirely 
satisfactory.—J. O’C 





Rifle for Long-range Shooting 


Question: My problem is deciding on the 

right large-caliber, long-range rifle for hunting 
- job & ;, British Columbia and Alaska. Is the Model 
o be & 70 Winchester in .375 H. & H. Magnum suitable 
mc for long-distance shooting? What is the recoil 
pressure of this rifle? How does the kick com- 
nge? pare with that of a 714-lb. 12 gauge shotgun? 
. S What types of ‘scope and peep sights do you 
recommend? 
gun I'd like to get the same dope on the .300 
; Dut H. & H. Magnum.—E. W. C.. Ga 


Answer: I cannot get very enthusiastic about 
the .375 H. & H. for long-range shooting. The 
accuracy of the cartridge in a rifle of standard 





weight has never seemed red-hot to me. Further- * 3B 
more, the excessive recoil is likely to turn a 
257 man into a flincher and it is difficult for any- j 
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Pat. No 
2,166,537 


SMOKE passes 
thru aluminum 

tube, slotted 
at the bottom. 


A pipe cleaner, 
folded in half, and 
inserted under the 
slot of the tube, 
absorbs all moisture 
as fast as it forms. 


Smoke always has a clean 
passage —is not drawn 
through tobacco juices. 


Light up a Smokemaster and see what a difference 
this exclusive feature makes in smoking enjoyment. 
Note how much more fragrant, sweet-tasting and 
mellow the smoke is when it is not contaminated 
by rank, biting juices . . . Smokemaster, Custom- 
made $1.50 . . . Smokemaster, Standard $1.00. 

At leading dealers, in a full range of models. 


Briarcraft, Inc., 347 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Brierceaft 
Smokemaster 


THE PIPE-CLEANER PIPE 


| select the 440 rather than the 330 ’scope. 
| extra magnification comes in handy. The 440 is 










| revolvers. 


| Eibar, Spain. 
| bered for the .32 Smith & Wesson and the .38 
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GUNSLICK 444 


THE MODERN SOLVENT 
There is one SURE way to 
protect your gun from rust, 
corrosion and pitting use 
GUNSLICK 444. Dissolves 
and removes all 
metal and pow- 
der fouling and 
lead. Prevents 
corrosion, pit- 
ting and rust. At 
your Dealer. 


GUNSLICK 


J 
Gun Cleaning Patches 
High grade Canton Flannel. Cor- 
rect weight and texture. Perfect 
shape and size to fit every gun. If 
your Dealer can’t supply—write us. 


Get ‘‘Tips to Shooters’’! 
Written by Col. Whelen for Shot- 
gun, Rifle and Pistol Shooters. En- 
close a GUNSLICK Carton Top 
or 10c to cover mailing. 

OUTERS LABORATORIES 
Dept. OL-2 ONALASKA, WIS. 























shooting will be at ranges not exceeding 300 yd. 

What is your opinion of the Model 70 Win- 
chester Super Grade in .22 Hornet caliber with 
a Stith-mounted Weaver ‘scope, medium cross- 
hair reticule? I am not sure whether to get a 
330 or 440 Weaver ‘scope. Most of my shots 
will be at stationary objects, but I want a 'scope 
with which I can hold on small, moving game 
if occasion arises 

I should appreciate information concerning 
the ballistics of the .22 Hornet. For example, 
not considering human error, what is the ap- 
| proximate maximum range at which the above- 
| described outfit would be effective on crows, 
| when correct windage and elevation corrections 
} 





| are maintained?—R. B., Army. 


Answer: For the man who isn’t going to re- 
load, the .22 Hornet is a good choice and the 
Model 70 Winchester is, of course, a very fine 
and handsome rifle. If I were you I would 
The 


O.K. for running game. I have killed many 
dozens of running jack rabbits with 440 ’scopes. 

A .22 Hornet should be sighted in to hit the 
point of aim at 175 yd. That will put the bullet 
1 in. above the line of ’scope sight at 50 yd., 


| 2% in. above at 100, about 134 in. high at 150, 


on the nose at 175, and 2 in. low at 200. At 250 
yd. the bullet will strike about 8 in. low. Most 
Hornet bullets are rather blunt in shape and 
consequently their velocity falls off rather 
rapidly. The Hornet is also sensitive to wind. 
From my own shooting with the Hornet I 
would say that you could take crows to about 
150 yd., hawks to about 200, and if you live 
right, you might get a woodchuck now and then 
at 250 yd. As a usual thing, however, you can 
say that the Hornet is about a 200-yd. rifle when 
sighted in as I have recommended.—J. O’C. 


Dope on Alpha Revolvers 


Question: The other day I saw a foreign re- 
volver and am wondering if you can give me 
some information about it, including the pos- 
sibility of using modern cartridges in it. The 
gun is a .38, and the barrel is marked “Alpha” 
and “Made in Spain.” It looks very much like 


| the Colt Police Positive, but the workmanship 
| doesn’t seem so good.—G. P. N., Ill. 


Answer: I don’t know much about the Alpha 
However, they have a good reputa- 
They were made by a workers’ guild in 
Those I have seen were cham- 


tion. 


Special cartridges. Since you say the one you 
saw was a .38, it can probably use the .38 short, 
.38 long, or the .38 Special cartridges. I 
wouldn’t try to use the hottest stuff like the 
.38 Special high speed or the .38/44.—J. O'C. 


Powder Weight in Shotgun Shells 


Question: What is the standard weight of 
powder used in 12 gauge shotgun shells? I have 
never seen any that were loaded with more than 





3% drams of powder—regular or highspes 


] 


Also, is it true that shotgun-shell loading ; 


regulated by federal law?—M. D. C., Navy 
Answer: 
powder with 1'4 oz. of shot. This holds tru 


Super-X, Nitro Express, Super Speed, or 
other maximum load. Magnum 12’s are 


bered for 3-in. shells and handle more powder 


and shot, but 
gauges. 

No federal law controls the amount of px 
or shot in shotgun shells. It does, how 
forbid the use of any gauge larger than 
taking waterfowl, and many states outlaw 
the 10 gauge for any hunting. The fe 
government can regulate only the hunting, 
migratory birds. Upland game, such as 
and pheasant, is in the hands of the indi 


states.—J. O'C. 


they are not true standar 


Misjudging the .35 Remington 


Question: Why do you have it in for the 
Remington? You have said that it is a 17 
rifle at best, but I shot a deer with one last 
son, using a 200-gr. soft-point bullet, at a 
servatively estimated range of 300 yd. Wh 
first spotted him I couldn’t begin to disting 
his antlers, but I saw him and a doe go up 
point of a gulch. 


line, I saw his antlers. At my first shot 


didn’t move, so I figured I had overshot. N 


shot, I aimed dead center. He fell, got up, 


staggered off, but only about 30 ft. An old gui 
and his son were with us and from their esti: 


tions and my own I figure that shot was al 
14 mile. 

I am particularly sure of my own figures 
cause in our tobacco field one row is a li 
more than 300 yd. long. There 
that the range at which I shot that deer 
longer than one of those rows 

I have killed antelope, elk, and deer with 
.35, so I know about what it will do, I am 
you are mistaken saying a .35 is not a g¢ 
long-range deer rifle. Either that, or I have 
exceptional .35. 

In my estimation the .35 is the finest 
rifle made. Other guns may shoot farther 
none has so good an action, unless it is a1 
tomatic. I’m not trying to push the .35 a 
others, but I hate to see a good rifle 1 
estimated.—G. W. C., Mo 


Answer: I am a great admirer of the .35 R« 
ington. It is a good cartridge to use at s! 
and medium ranges. 
deer hit with a .35 usually stay hit. However 
is by no stretch of the imagination a long-rar 
rifle 


yd., the bullet will strike 4 in. high at 100 
That may cause an overshoot. At the sa 
sighting, the bullet will strike 21 in. low 
390 yd. 


Actually a .35 Remington should be sighte 
for 150 yd. Then the bullet will strike 2 in 
at 100 yd. and 5 in. low at 200. However, at 
yd. the bullet will strike 30 in. 


The maximum load for the standar 
234-in. 12 gauge shotgun shell is 334 drams 
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yd. it will strike 50 in. low. As you can see, the 
35 is no long-range rifle. 

I am inclined to think that that buck of yours 
had just lived out his years. His number was 


af. OF. 


Possibilities of .25 Remington 


Question: Which do you think is better to | 
use with a .29 Remington for hunting deer in 
Pennsylvania—the 117 or the 87-gr. bullet? I 
have never tried the 87-gr. bullet, but note that 
thas a flatter and faster trajectory than the 117. 

There is much discussion among hunters re- 
garding the .25. Many of them claim it is too 
ight, while others say they have used it with 
very good results. I am a pretty fair shot and 
think I can place most of them where they'll do 
the most good.—W. H. R., Ohio. 


Answer: My wife began her deer hunting 
with a .25 Remington. She killed a good many 
ucks with it, including some very large muleys. 
We always felt that the 117-gr. bullet killed 
better than the 87 

We found that when shots were in the chest 
cavity, the deer didn’t go far They wouldn't 
go down in tieir tracks as they did when hit 
with a .30/06, but they seldom ran more than 
100 yd. or so. With poorly placed shots, how- 
ever, the .25 was a bad crippler—and poorly 
placed shots are not always avoidable. We 
found that deer got away—or required another 
shot or two to bring them down—when hit in 
the gut or ham. Hit in the same place with 
the 150-gr. .30/06 bullet I was using at that 
time, the deer were usually put down so that 
it was easy to come up and finish them off. 

If you get your shot in the chest cavity of 
your deer, you won’t have much trouble with 


your .25.—J. O’C. 





Your dealer will be 
glad to show you the Model 
K2.5 Weaver-Scope. Notice its 







Shotgun Patterns 


Question: Several times while a bunch of us 

were batting the breeze in our hut, the same 
question came up, and we decided to let you | 
settle it. Will a long-barrel, full-choke shot- | 
gun shoot better patterns and have deeper | 
penetration than a gun with a shorter barrel? 

I claim that as long as the barrel is full- 
choke and shooting the size of shot best suited | 
to it, barrel length makes little difference. In | 
other words, I’ve made a bet that I could get 
just as good patterns and penetration with a 
full-choke 28 or 30-in. barrel as with a 36-incher. 

Do I win or lose? —E. J. C., Army 


feather weight. See the larger lenses of 

the highly perfected K2.5 optical system. 
Materially widened field of vision, new sharpness 
of definition, and brilliance of illumination heretofore 
unavailable are now yours with the K2.5. A scientifically engi- 
neered mechanical design gives the postwar Weaver increased stur- 
diness and accuracy, greater simplicity and easicr, more positive 
adjustments. You'll want one on your gun because it will enable 


Answer: A full-choke gun will shoot just as 


jense patterns with a short barrel as with a you to shoot much faster and more accurately than ever before. 
mger one, if the load is suitable. With maxi- : 


mum loads like Super-X and progressive-burn- 


impasse K 2.5 SCOPE $34.50... TYPE U MOUNT $5 


A longer barrel gives a little more velocity. 
Standard velocities are taken in 30-in. barrels 





and will be about 714 foot seconds less for every oe : T 

nch cut off. A 26-in. barrel would give 30 foot Featui es of the New 
seconds less velocity than a 30-in. barrel. 

Let us say, then, that as far as penetration K2.5 + 


Also available Now 


Maximum size lenses. WEAVER-CHOKES 


Amazingly light weight, anges 


and density of patterns go, the difference is 
slightly in favor of the longer barrel. However, 
this difference is usually so slight that one 
vouldn’t notice it in the field. I'd say that your 
argument is a draw.—J. O'C 


Deadly patterns at allr 


ur shotgun 
Complete with any two 
choke tubes 


$9.75 


Exceedingly fast 


P for yo 
More accurate sighting. 


Heart Shots on Big Game Enlarged field of view. 


Needlesharp definition. 
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Question: I have read that article of yours 
about shooting for the heart of big game. I - Brilliant illumination. 
sed to think that this was the spot to aim for, 
gh —_ as - igs Exact adjustments 
after a good deal of hunting experience in | 
Canada and Africa, my opinion is that it is one . Weatherproof | 
the poorest spots in the whole anatomy. In 
Africa you wouldn't live long if you followed 
that practice j aw i. 
It is true, of course, that a heart shot will er ees seme es se yo aed 
it in far too many cases it does not stop W. R. WEAVER CO. = —— —e 
animal. A shot in the neck—nearly any \ wanted ‘ 
tt—or in the point or top of the shoulder is ' Dept. 3, El Paso, Texas ya ‘ 
far safer and more effective one, since it | PI fol ‘es ' 
erally totally disables the game instantly ! ease send me your folder descriptive of the new ‘ 
A heart shot on a deer in brush country often 1 Model K2.5 Weaver Scope [) of the Weover Choke ¢ 
results in the animal’s getting so far away be- | i ' 
‘ore dying that he’s never recovered.—H. C. W.., i Nome : 
Colo e ! ‘ 
1 Address 1 
Answer: If you will read over that article of ! : 
nine carefully, you will find that I say exactly U W R WEAVER COMPANY 
what you do—that animals will often run for ' ° ° . EL PASO, TEXAS : 
lite a distance, even when they have been RE OS ee eh ee oes Bee OTe ewoeeesee eeoeeaenestt 
Shot in the heart. I have seen it happen many 
times. However, I do advise hunters to aim | 
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behind the heart for the lung area because it is 
large and relatively easy to hit. 

I think a shot in the spinal column in the 
neck is too hard for the average hunter. Most 
of them don’t know where the neck bones are 
located, and unless the spine is hit a neck shot 
is not particularly deadly. 

I agree with you that when the game is big 
and tough, a shot to break the shoulders is the 
one a man should try if he gets the chance. If 
you break a grizzly’s shoulder with such a shot, 
he is not going to come after you.—J. O’C. 


Trajectories of 220 and 180-gr. Bullets 


Question: My rifle is a .30/40 Model 95 Win- 
chester. If I am on target at 100 yd., using a 
220-gr. bullet, where would I be shooting with 
a 180-gr. bullet at the same distance?—R. E. W., 
Colo. 


Answer: I cannot answer your question ex- 
actly, since barrel whip makes every rifle more 
or less a law unto itself in the matter of where 
it puts bullets of different weights. This is par- 
ticularly true of the lever-action 95, which does 
not have a one-piece stock to stiffen it and 
which has a barrel that is rather light and is 
slotted for a rear sight. My guess would be 
that the 180-gr. bullet would probably strike 
about 9 in. higher than the 220-gr. at 100 yd. 
But the only way to find out for sure is to fire 
both bullets in the rifle and see.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope-sight Reticules 


Question: I know you favor the Lee dot as 
a reticule in a ’scope sight, but what’s the mat- 
ter with a medium cross hair and tapered post? 
I think it beats the Lee dot all to pieces. The 
post covers only 2 to 3 in. at 100 yd. Surely 
that wouldn't blot out to much game.—R. B. S., 
New Jersey. 


For many years I used a tapered 
in two or three Noske ‘scopes. 
Those posts subtended 2% minutes of angle 
(2% in. at 100 yd.) on the flat top. I have 
found the dot a much better reticule for shoot- 
ing running game because it doesn’t blot out 
any of the game and the shooter can maintain 
his elevation better with it. However, that’s 
just my own experience. It might not work 


for you.—J. O’C. 


Answer: 
flat-top post 


A Boost for the .30/30 Carbine 


Question: Why don’t you give the good old 
Model 94 Winchester .30/30 carbine a little 
credit? I have owned several of them since 
the early 1900’s and have killed plenty of game 
from coyotes to elk and black bears with them. 
In the last 3 years I’ve killed 5 deer ‘with 6 


| shots, using Remington Core-lokt 170-gr. bullets. 


One of these deer, a 3-point, 212-lb.. (dressed) 
buck, was dropped with a single shot in the 
neck at about 150 yd. All that was left of the 
bullet after shattering the spinal cord was the 


jacket. 
I've owned a .30/40 Krag, a .250/3000 Sav- 
age, a .351 Winchester self-loader, and an 8 


mm. Mauser, but I’ve always done better with 
the old .30/30. Of course I'll grant you that in 
my part of the country most deer are taken 
in brush at 100 yd. or less. 

Can a Weaver 330 ‘scope be mounted on my 
.30/30? I’ve always used a Lyman tang peep 
sight, but my eyes are not so good as they 
used to be. I have seen pictures of .30/30 
carbines with ‘'scopes.—A. E. B., Oreg. 


Answer: You are evidently a good shot and 
a good hunter and as such you are certainly 
justified in using a .30/30. A man who is pat- 
ient and careful enough to get close and place 
his shots well will be able to kill anything with 
it. However, in the hands of the average green- 
horn who is a poor hunter and not so hot a 
shot, the .30/30, I think, is not enough gun. 

I would prefer to see the average man armed 
with a rifle giving greater shocking power on 
abdominal hits—enough to put a buck down 
even with a gut shot, so that the hunter can 
come up close and finish him. I think that is 
wise conservation. 

A Weaver 330 "scope can be mounted on a 
Model 94 .30/30, but it has to be offset to the 
left. Ordinarily I would recommend that a 
man use a peep sight, either tang or receiver, 
with this rifle, but since you need some help 
for your eyes, I think you’d be justified in 
mounting a ‘scope even if it has to be offset. 

Since you hunt in brush, probably the post 


reticule or a 5-in. Lee dot would be the bes; 
bet. Even a 6-in. dot would not be too large 
for your type of hunting.—J. O’C. 


Ballistics of .30/06 and .220 Swit 


Question: My .30/06 is sighted in f l 
yd., using a 180-gr. bullet. My .220 Swii 
sighted in for the same distance, using a .48-g; 


bullet. Please tell me the drop of each of these 
bullets at 200, 300, 400, and 500 yd.—T. B 
Wash. 

Answer: Better sight that .30/06 in 
yd. As it stands now you will do a lot of miss 
ing at the longer ranges. Sighted in f 
yd., the bullet will drop 5 in. at 200 yd 


in. at 250, 20 in. at 300, and 47 in. at 400. [4 
prefer to sight it in for 200 yd. In that case 
the bullet will strike about 2% in. high a 
about 11 in. low at 300, and 35 ins. low at 4 

As for the Swift, I think you should sight i 
in to hit the point of aim at 250 yd. Then the 
bullet will strike 3 in. high at 190 yd., 2 in. low 
at 300 yd., 7 in. low at 350 yd., 14 in. low at 
400 yd., and 34 in. low at 500 yd. 

I think the best stunt by far is always to sight 
in a rifle for the longest possible range. For 
a big-game rifle, one can have a midrange tra 
jectory height of about 4 in. without missing 
anything. For a varmint rifle, the midrange tra- 
jectory should not be more than 3 in.—J. O'C 


Oil Finish for Rifle Stock 


Question: What is the best finish for a rife 
stock? I have heard of mixing linseed oil with 
turpentine and with beeswax. I have a Peerless 
unfinished stock for my .30/40 Krag and want t 
finish it nicely.—R. L. K., Fla. 


Answer: I do not think you need to mix the 
linseed oil with turpentine at all. That is 
necessary only when you have an exceeding 
hard and close-grain wood. If I were you | 
would simply use plain raw linseed oil. Then 
when your finish is complete and hard, a couple 
of months after you start the job, and you have 
rubbed the stock a lot, you can finish it up with 
ordinary furniture wax.—J. O’C. 


A .410 Handgun 


Question: A short time ago one of my pals 
told me that he owned a handgun that used .410 
gauge shotgun shells. Was such a gun ever 
made a double-barrel handgun in both .410 and 


tell me about it.—W. H. S., La. 


Answer: What your pal told you was the 
McCoy—at least in so far as the existence of 
the .410 handgun is concerned. Before such 
weapons were barred by the federal govern: 
and their ownership was restricted, a single- 
barrel .410 handgun was made by Harrington 
& Richardson for bank defense, express-cat 
defense, and similar purposes. 

If I remember correctly, the Ithaca Gun Co 
made a double-barrel handgun in both .410 and 
20 gauge. In both cases I believe the barrel 
length was about 10 in.—/jJ. O’C. 





The .257 for Settled Areas 


Question: Since I do most of my hunting i 
a rather thickly settled part of Ohio, what 
would be the best rifle for shooting crows 4t 
ranges of 100 to 190 yd.? I have thought of the 
.257 Roberts with the 87-gr. bullet, but am 
afraid it is a bit too powerful for this region 
—R. L. McC., Army. 


Answer: J think the .257 Roberts would be 
the best outfit for you in Ohio. You could load 
your own, using the 86-gr. .25/20 bullet at 2 
rather high velocity, which will make it go t 
pieces like smoke when it hits the ground. You 
would have no trouble at all with ricochets 
A 440 Weaver ‘scope with cross hairs would 
complete a very sweet outfit.—/J. O’C. 


Binoculars for Hunting Use 
Question: Please give me some advice on 
buying a pair of binoculars. I have a chance t 
buy a pair of lightweight Hensoldt 8 x 24 glasses 
for $50. They have been used and show it, but 
the lenses aren't scratched and are apparently 
a good size for hunting. Since I don’t 
them right away, perhaps I should wait and 
get a better pair when they become generally 
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available in large quantities since $50 seems a 
lot for secondhand glasses.—R. G. C., Wyo. 


Answer: I don’t advise your getting those 
Hensoldt 8 x 24 glasses. The 24 mm. objective 
enses are too small to admit enough light for 
gX magnification. They would appear very 
e in bright light, but they would be almost 
useless for sizing up a head in deep shade and 
for the very things for which you want a good 
glass. I would not recommend any 8X glasses 
with objective lenses of less than 30 mm. 

Why don’t you put that $50 toward the price 
fa pair of Bausch & Lomb 7 x 35 glasses that 
will soon be available? They cost around $75 
and, I think, are the best all-round hunting 
made.—J. O’C 








oe 


glasses 


P-38 Ammunition for .38 S. & W. 


Question: Since I worked with an ordnance 
section on small-arms maintenance, I was con- 
ited with this question many time: Can P-38 
ammunition be safely used in a Smith & Wesson 
38 caliber military revolver? Because there 
are two types of German .38 caliber ammuni- 
tion available, with muzzle velocities ranging 
from 1,040 to 1,500 foot seconds, I have always 
advised against it The S. & W. was manu- 
factured for ammunition of around 600 foot sec- 
onds, so it doesn’t seem likely that these Ger- 
man cartridges would be safe for use.—G. H. T. 
r., Army. 








Answer: Absolutely not! The Walther P-38 
German military pistol is chambered for the 
9 mm. Luger cartridge, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from the .38 S. & W. They are absolute- 


ly not interchangeable. 


‘ There are two types of the 9 mm. Luger car- 
tridge—one to be used in the Luger and Walther 
military pistols, the other to be used in the 
‘Burp’ gun. The stuff used in the latter has 
higher pressures and velocity. I do not think 
it would be safe at all in either of those semi- 
automatic pistols. 

As a matter of fact, pressures are pretty 
high in even the standard 9 mm. Luger cartridge 
—far higher than the .38 S. & W.—and none 
of the .38 revolvers could take it, even if the 
cartridges chambered correctly.—J. O'C. 


Safe Load for Old .30/03 


Answer: Several people have told me that 
it is dangerous to use .30 06 ammunition in 
my .30/03 Winchester lever-action rifle, Model 
95. I have been doing so, using commercially 
loaded cartridges. Since .30/03 ammunition is 
impossible to get at present, and I know of no 
other cartridge that I might use, please tell 
me if the friends are right in saying the .30/06's 
are dangerous. What is the best load to use 
in this rifle for hunting deer and elk? —W. A. K., 
Mont. 


Answer: It is O.K. to use .30/06 ammunition 
in that .30/03 Model 95. However, it wouldn't 
work the other way around—.30/03 ammunition 
cannot be used in a .30/06 chamber 

If I were in your boots, I believe I would 
junk your rifle, since it is probably 30 years old. 
In time, excess headspace develops in those 95's 
because the breechblock does not lock at the 
head as in a bolt-action rifle. In the meantime, 
however, you might get a good commercial re- 
loader to load you some 180-gr. bullets with 
HiVel No. 2 powder for a muzzle velocity of 
about 2,500 foot seconds. The pressures will be 
mild enough for that old-timer to take. I'd con- 
sider any factory ammunition a bit on the hot 
side for a lever action that’s as old as yours 


must be.—J.O’C 


Dope on Danish Krag 


Question: I have a rifle which was captured 
in Germany during the war. It is marked “‘Gevar- 
fabriken Kjobenhavn 1894." It has a _ long 
breech and a 30-in. barrel and seems almost 


identical to the 1898 Krag-Jorgensen. The am- 
Munition is marked “8 mm., rimmed, manu. 
1938." Actually, the bullet is around .30 and 


identical to the .30/40. 

The cocking knob is shaped like a hammer. 
There is a cut-off and mechanical safety which 
locks sear and bolt lever, Springfield-type sight 
for 400 to 2,000 meters. Barrel, chamber, and 
receiver are separate parts. Barrel is jacketed 
with a narrow space between jacket and barrel. 
Front sight and bayonet stud are mounted on 
Jacket 

I had to cut 6 in. off the barrel in order to 
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NEW “CAN-DO-EVERYTHING” OIL 


FIENDOIL 


Lubricates . . Prevents Rust .. Cleans Metal 
Improved by a wartime dis- 
covery, triple-action Fienport 


pours at 50° below, and pro- 
tects fully against rust under 
severest climatic conditions. 
For home and shop mechan- 
isms and tools, gun bores 
and gun actions — protects 
from rust while it lubricates. 


Stitt the best bore 
cleaner for firearms. 


3 oz size 40c 


SPORTS HARDWARE STORES 
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pack it for shipping home. Barrel is very 
flexible (free-floating) and is not held by jacket 
at the muzzle. I intend to recrown the muzzle 
of the 24-in. barrel and reaffix jacket with sight. 

The rifle has been test-fired. The cases ex- 
tract well, do not stick, and the primers re- 
main seated. There are no visible splits or 
other evidence of strain. The action is not 
loose. In “dry runs’ with fired cases, the rifle 
works perfectly. 

Can you give me any further identification 
and information on this gun?—B. S., Army. 


Answer: I have never seen one of those 
rifles which you have, but it is a Danish Krag- 
Jorgensen in 8 mm. caliber. It is the official 
army rifle of Derimark and evidently the Ger- 
mans used it for some of their second-line 
troops. 

I think you should plan to get it rebarreled 
to .30/40 Krag, so that ammunition won't 
present such a problem. This job shouldn’t cost 
you much. An old Enfield barrel could be cut 
off, rethreaded, and rechambered for it.—J. O’C. 


Parts for the Luger 


Question: Having fired about 8,000 rounds in 
the Luger I got in Paris more than a year ago, 
I now need a new barrel for it. Can parts for 
these pistols be obtained in the U. S. now? 

In reference to the use of 9 mm. Bren-gun 
ammunition, I can say that I have used it in 
my Luger with good results. It seems to have 
greater penetrating power, which probably means 
it has greater muzzle velocity. Most of the 
time I used regular German ammo and found 
it very reliable. Many cartridges wouldn’t 
fire because of either faulty primers or powder. 
I think it was the primers.—K. E. B., Army. 


Answer: Just what the situation is going to 
be for Luger parts when things settle down I’m 
darned if I know. Before the war, complete 
pistols as well as parts were imported into this 


country, but I don’t know if the Germans ywij] 
be allowed to manufacture arms again. |] 
think you should grab onto a barrel while yoy 
are still over there.—J. O’C. 


Sighting in a .22 


Question: Please tell me how to sight in my 
new Model 80-DL Marlin .22 rifle equipped with 
a receiver peep sight. What is the best type of 
cleaning rod?—R. S. B., Maine. 


Answer: I think it’s best to sight in a .22 t, 
hit the point of aim at 75 yd. when high-speed 
ammunition is used. With iron sights the firs; 
shooting should be done at about 12% yd. Ad. 
just the sights to hit the point of aim at that 
distance and your bullet will hit about 1 ip 
high at both 25 and 50 yd., on the nose at 75. 
and 3 in. low at 100 yd. If you use a ‘scope 
with its higher line of sight, the trajectory js 
apparently flattened. The bullet first crosses 
the line of aim at 20 yd., is slightly high at 
25 yd., 1 in. high at 50 yd., on the nose at 75 yd, 
and 3 in. low at 100 yd. 

A one-piece steel cleaning rod is best, but if 
you stick to non-corrosive priming and greased 
bullets you won't have to clean your .22 at all 


—J. O’Cc. 
Italian Beretta Pistol 


Question: Before bringing home the 9 mm 
Model 1936 Beretta automatic pistol that I 


recently purchased here in France I'd like to J 
know if there is any suitable ammunition for : 


it manufactured in the U. S.?—/J. R. S., Army. 


Answer: The correct ammunition for your 
Beretta pistol is the .380 A.C.P. (automatic colt 
pistol) cartridge which, of course, is regularly 
manufactured in the U.S. It is widely used in 
Europe, where it is known as the 8 mm. Brown- 
ing short.—J. O’C. 
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New Uses for 


NE of the most useful pieces of 
eo equipment for a sportsman is his 

watch. Yes, I know all woodsmen 
tell time by the sun—in stories. Actually, 
you will probably find them wearing ex- 
pensive timepieces on their wrists. For 
telling time is only one of the uses to 
which a watch may be put. 

It is second only to a compass: as a 
means of saving you from getting lost in 
strange country. Unless you're a veteran 
of the outdoors or the greenest of 
cheechakos, you'll look at both before 
starting off into unknown territory. 
You'll keep track of both time and di- 
rection, so when you're ready to turn 
back to camp, you Can say: 

“I walked northwest for 3% hours to 
get here. Now if I walk southeast for 3% 
hours, I should come fairly close to 
camp.” 

You won’t suffer the agonizing uncer- 
tainty of not knowing just when you 
should hit camp and of expecting to reach 
it hours before you should, perhaps even 
deliberately wandering off the trail to 
look for it as many a greenhorn has done. 
If you have a good compass and a watch, 
you can change direction as often as you 
like in strange country and, by noting 
times and directions, retrace your steps 
with confidence and perfect accuracy. 

A watch can even be used as a com- 
pass on a sunny day. In case you don’t 
know this old kink, here is how it’s done: 

Point the hour hand at the sun. Half- 
way between the hour hand and 12 is due 
south. If the sun isn’t shining, you can 
locate it through thin clouds by holding a 
knife blade vertically on your watchcase 
and noting its shadow. 

With your watch you can tell how far 
you have walked. Ascertain your aver- 
age walking speed by timing yourself 


Your Watch 


over a measured distance. If it’s 3 miles 
an hour your watch will tell you, for in- 
stance, that you shot your buck 6 miles 
from camp, because you’d been hiking 
away from there for 2 hours. Perhaps if 
you realize you’re 6 miles from camp, you 
won’t shoot that buck at all, but confine 
your hunting to places nearer camp. 

I've seen a sourdough make a good 
practical map of strange country, show- 
ing the size of lakes, the length of each 
stretch of river, and the number of miles 
between one point and another with no 
measures of distance other than his 
watch and his walking speed. 

If you ever want to estimate the depth 
of a canyon, use the second hand of your 
watch to time the fall of a stone dropped 
from the top. Then multiply the square 
of the time (in seconds) by 16. The an- 
swer will be, for all practical purposes, 
the distance in feet that the stone fell 

On a sunny day—except late in the 
year, in northern latitudes, when the sun 
may be too low in the heavens—your 
watch can be used to light a fire. Take 
off the crystal; fill it with clear water, to 
make a burning glass of it; and focus the 
sun’s rays through it to ignite dried grass, 
leaves, paper, or gunpowder. Another 
sunny-day use of your watch is to reflect 
light into dark places. Using the shiny 
case as a reflector, you can shoot a tiny 
but brilliant beam into a burrow, culvert, 
or cave in order to discover the presence 
or absence of sister skunk or brother bear 
and so avoid embarrassment. 

A very useful article, that watch of 


yours, whether it be a one-dollar tin tick- | 


er or a hundred-buck railroad or airplane 
chronometer, Precise accuracy doesn't 
matter in the woods; if you keep your 
timepiece wound and in running order, it 
will do the trick.—H. V. Stent. 
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Record Moose—as an Afterthought 


(Continued from page 15) 


fourth shot he collapsed and never moved. 
I had fired all four shots very rapidly, 
while he was traveling approximately 
fifty yards. 

Myles’s Springfield was still going off 
inmy ear. His moose, although hurt, was 
still on his feet, very much alive, and 
working his long legs for all he was 
worth. Now he looked larger than he had 
when he first jumped up, but I still had 
no idea as to the real size of the head that 
animal sported. 

The bull disappeared over a rise, and 
Myles began to groan. “I didn’t particu- 
larly want a moose—but now I’ve gone 
and wounded one! That means I'll have 
to track the darned thing down and put 
it out of its misery.” Then he turned to 
me. “You got me into this, O’Connor. I 
wanted to hunt sheep—not moose!” 

Field and I had been watching for the 
moose to reappear, because up there 
above timberline there was practically no 
way he could stay out of sight. Sure 
enough, we picked him up a moment 
later, going slowly now and evidently 
headed for a lake about a mile and a half 
away. Through the glasses we saw him 
go there, drink, and then lie down out of 
Sight in the willows at the edge. So, pro- 
testing his dire luck, Myles mounted his 
horse and he and Johnny, the other guide, 
headed out for the lake to garner in the 
wounded bull. 

Field and I, with the cook and the horse 
wrangler, who had ridden up with the 
pack outfit in the meantime, went over 
to look at my bull. He was a fine one, 
the best moose I have ever shot, with a 
very large palm and a spread which I 
guessed to be about fifty-seven inches and 
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which later turned out to be fifty-five. A 
pretty close guess! 

My shots were all in a ten-inch group 
right behind the shoulder and through 
the lungs, and we found every one of the 
.270 bullets just under the hide on the far 
side. Considering the ease of the shots, 
that wasn’t too good a group, but yet not 
too bad. I doubt if he would have run 
more than 150 yards after being hit with 
any one of them, but bull moose are 
tough, and it is always smart to keep 
shooting as long as they are still on their 
feet. 

We photographed the bull, skinned out 
the head, and cut up the carcass to take 
back to the main camp. Now and then we 
took time out to watch the other moose 
hunters through the glasses as they slow- 
ly approached the lake. I was watching 
when I heard a flurry of shots and saw 
the wounded bull try to run up the bank, 
only to be cut down and roll into the lake 
I could see the water splash as he kicked 
for a moment. 

We went on with our work then and 
were finishing up when Myles came rid- 
ing up with Johnny. 

“How’s the head?” I asked. 

“Look!” he said. “I still don’t believe 
it, but this shows how much spread he’s 
got.” 

He handed me a leather string with a 
knot tied in it. I measured my own moose 
head with it and it lapped over more 
than a foot. 

“Great scott!” I said. “That bull of 
yours has a spread of around seventy 
inches, maybe more!” I stepped on the 
end of the string below the knot and held 
it up. “Look!” I said. “I am more than 


six feet tall and this string comes from 
my toes almost to the top of my head!” 

“What do you think of that!” Myles 
said. “It must be around seventy inches. 
I knew it, yet I hardly dared hope. Here 
I would have crawled from Cleveland to 
Akron on my hands and knees for a sixty- 
inch moose and yet I almost didn’t shoot 
at a seventy-incher!” He shook his head 
in mock dismay. 

Skinning out that great head was a wet, 
cold job there in the frigid water of that 
timberline lake, but at last it was done— 
and those great antlers looked bigger off 
the enormous animal that had worn them 
than they did on. Brown’s head made my 
massive 55-incher seem almost small. 

Our seventy-inch guess wasn’t bad, it 
turned out. The head measured just a 
hair short of seventy inches with a steel 
tape atcamp. Jean Jacquot, our outfitter, 
said it was the largest moose head he had 
ever seen—and he had been in the Yukon 
ever since the gold rush. Back in White- 
horse a month later, with the head dry, 
the velvet skinned off, and the skull 
sawed in two for easier packing, the 
spread was 69% inches, as measured offi- 
cially by Canadian government officials. 

Since the moose was shot close to 
the Alaska border, it is evidently of 
the Alaska species and is therefore the 
largest Alaska moose ever shot in the 
Yukon. One larger head of a Canada 
moose is recorded from the lower Yukon, 
but it has a spread of only % inch more. 

Anyway, it is quite a moose, particular- 
ly since three moose hunters had it in 
view for half a mile and didn’t have the 
slightest idea of its size! Probably the 
reason was that the animal itself was so 
enormous. It stood more than seven feet 
high at the shoulder, and on an animated 
ten-ton truek like. that, even a seventy- 
inch head doesn’t look too large! 
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|country adjacent to the site. 


| if necessary twenty miles. 





The Atomic Bomb’s Effect on Wildlife 


(Continued from page 23) 


desire to examine not so much the spot 
where the bomb was detonated but the 
I wanted, 
I told Bush, first to circle the area at a 
distance of 1,000 yards, and again at a 
distance of about a mile. Then I pro- 
posed progressively to widen our survey 
until we got back five, ten, fifteen, and 
I was sure in 


| this way to find such game as might still 


be alive and to turn up some of the many 
dead and decaying animals which were 
said to litter the landscape. 

“First,” said Bush, “I believe you will 


want to see where the bomb was ex- 


| ploded.” 


| bunkers, 








You can imagine how readily I agreed 
to this. To look at the spot where our 
scientists first tested that engine of 
destruction which hastened Japan’s col- 
lapse! The place where history was 
made; where forces so tremendous were 
unloosed that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture, if we were to believe our more 
pessimistic scientists, we might all be 
destroyed! Did I want to it? Well, 
rather! 

We 


see 


some huge concrete 
for the world like 
strong points which I had seen in the 
Siegfried line last winter. “This is a 
control point,’’ Bush explained. “There 
were three such bunkers, each located 
10,000 yards from the tower where the 
bomb was detonated. I was in this 
bunker when the bomb exploded.” 

We drove into a ranch-house yard. 
“This is where the bomb was finally as- 
sembled the night it was set off,” said my 
guide. “We are now only 3,000 yards 
from the site of the explosion.” 

I looked at the ranch house in some 
bewilderment. It was whole, undamaged. 
The walls were of stone and quite 
sturdy; they showed no visible effects of 
either heat or concussion. The tin roof 
was all in place; not a sheet of the com- 
paratively flimsy material torn or dam- 
aged. The windows were unbroken. Grass 
in the yard looked healthy and unburned. 

As we gazed on this house, a sort of 
historic spot in itself as the place where 
the first atomic bomb was assembled, a 
mouse scurried from beneath a mes- 
quite bush and hurried toward the house. 
Evidently the radioactivity in the soil 
hadn't yet affected him 

“Now we shall go to the spot where 
the bomb was blown up,” Bush said 

Imagine if you will an almost-flat ex- 
panse of open range; a country covered 
with grass, mesquite, brush, and some 
cactus; without trees, fences, or build- 
ings; a land lying hard against the foot 
of some rough and precipitous moun- 
tains. A land in no way different from 
thousands of similar spots throughout 
the West. This was the place where the 
atomic bomb was exploded. 

The bomb was placed atop a 100-foot 
steel tower stanchly constructed of eight- 
inch I-beams. The size of the bomb 
which was detonated is of course a se- 


approached 
looking 


cret. However, I am told it was the same 
|size as the “atomizer” spilled on Hiro- 
| shima. 


At a distance of 500 yards from the 
remnants of the steel tower—most of 
which, if you remember your newspaper 
stories, was vaporized—-we were stopped 
by a padlocked gate and a stern-faced 
soldier guard. Here the ground looked 
like the Sahara. It was swept completely 
clean of all vegetation. The grass was 
gone, the mesquite and cactus were ab- 
sent; vanished as completely as though 
a huge broom had swept from the skies 


and, brushing all before it, left nothir 
save the clean, yellow sand. Gazing o 
ward, you could see that this area of ut 
ter desolation reached about 1,000 yar 

I looked up at the near-by Oscu 
Mountains. The rock had not been sh: 
en loose; changed though I thought 
great hills would be, they yet remained 
unchanged. 

Undoubtedly you wonder at my en 
tions at that particular moment. I car 
only say that I had a feeling of ke: 
disappointment. 

The guard standing at the gate looke 
healthy and husky. His horse was fat 
“How do you feel?” I asked. ' 

The guard looked at me queerly. “Neyv- 
er felt better,” he replied 

“How’s the horse, is he all right?’ 

“IT reckon he is; he tried to throw m 
this morning,” the guard grinned. 

I am frank to say that I cannot pos- 
sibly comprehend the terrific punishment 
dealt the Jap cities after viewing th: 
comparatively puny damage done by 
bomb, which they tell me was similar 
in every detail, there in New Mexico 
There was no crater. There was no sign 
of a tremendous upheaval of the earth 
There was, as I have said, an area swept 


free of grass and brush for a distance of 


1,000 yards. However, the ranch hous 
already described was only 3,000 yards 
from the site and it did not even have 
the windowpanes cracked. Where I had 
imagined I would see a world turned 
topsy-turvy, a hell on earth, I saw noth- 
ing more than a bare spot, 1,000 yards i: 
diameter, looking though nothing 
more serious had struck it than a lively 
windstorm. 

It was a bewildering letdown after a 
tremendous build-up. 

The only possible 
arrive at is that the 
shima and Nagasaki 
much greater height. The New Mexico 
bomb, remember, was set atop a 100 
foot tower. In my opinion this must ac- 
count for the trifling damage 

I talked to the men stationed at the 
military camp a little more than a mile 
and a half from the bomb tower. “Do 


as 


explanation I can 
bombs over Hiro 
were exploded at 


you ever see any game around here‘ 
I inquired. 
“Sure,” said Sgt. Snodgrass. “We've 


got a covey of quail that sticks around 
here all the time.” 

“Can you show them to me?” 

“T'll try.” Snodgrass was obliging. We 
walked out and although we could not 
find the quail I did their tracks 
I also saw numerous tracks of road ru! 
ners, field sparrows, kangaroo rats, pack 
rats, and coyotes. And this was only 
3,000 yards, or less, from the explosion 

“Have you seen any dead game around 
here?” I was addressing both Bush and 
Snodgrass. 

“Naw,” both replied together. Capt 
Bush added, “We have never found any- 
thing dead around here. Right after the 
explosion, there were a good many buz- 
zards and hawks around. I am sure that 
any and all small game within a few 
thousand yards of this spot were killed 
We didn’t see our usual band of ante- 
lope for several weeks after the blast, 
either. They’re back now, though.” 

Throughout the remainder of the day 
we maneuvered around and around thé 
place, making each circle a wider swing 
until we had traveled by auto and afoot 
more than fifty miles. We found the as 
phalt road extending to the base of the 
bomb tower in good shape—no sign of 
heat or concussion. Our first turn was at 
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approximately 3,000 yards from the cen- 
ter of the devastated area. The next 
swing was somewhat wider, and we con- 
tinued to broaden our sweeps until we 
were out as far as six miles. 

We saw no indication of bomb dam- 
age during this circling. We saw blue- 
birds, mourning doves, field sparrows, 
hawks, eagles, meadow larks, and rab- 
bits. Most interesting game was a band 
of antelope which raced across our front, 
i111 members of the little herd apparently 
in disgustingly good health. Time and 
again I quit the car and cut sign for 
tracks. I found a remarkable number of 
coyote tracks. The country seemed 
literally to crawl with the little prairie 
wolves. Not during the entire trip did I 
find anything dead. Neither did I note 
any stench of dead bodies which the ap- 
parently overimaginative newsman had 
written of. 

The myriad wild stories about the de- 
struction of game as a result of the bomb 
explosioa were just rumors. I am thor- 
oughly and completely satisfied of that. 
Of the game I saw, some were native 
to the country and not given to move- 
ment. Others were migratory. 

I found both varieties of game there— 
in numbers—and for that reason I see no 
foundation for the belief that the loss 
of wildlife was great. 
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The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig- 
nality; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
and thinks others will too. 


T WAS the year of the big blizzard in 
North Dakota. Meat was getting 
short, and I saddled a horse and started 





| out for a deer. 


Sleet was falling fast, the ground was 


| slippery, and my horse fell and broke 
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his leg. There was nothing to do but 
shoot him. I knew I would freeze if I 
didn’t do something quick. I cut the 
horse’s stomach open, removed the en- 
trails, crawled inside where it was warm, 
and soon fell asleep. 


The night was terrifically cold, and I | 
awoke next morning to discover that | 


the horse’s stomach was frozen shut 
with me inside, unable to pry my way 
out. 

Pretty soon I heard a pack of wolves 
howling. I could tell by the howls that 
they had scented the horse and were 
coming nearer. I was in a dangerous 
spot because my rifle was still in the 
scabbard hanging on the saddle. 

The wolves approached with a furious 
rush and pounced on the carcass, growl- 
ing and tearing away the flesh. A 
thought struck me. I reached out and 
grabbed two wolves by the tails. They 
let out frightened screams and started 
to run. I held on for dear life, and they 
pulled me and the horse over the sleet- 
covered, slippery ground. 

By pulling first one wolf’s tail a little 
harder than the other and vice versa, I 
could guide them like a team of horses. 

I headed the wolves for home, and 
when pa saw them coming toward the 
house he shot them both. 

We lived on the state line between 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Both 
states had a law to pay bounty on all 
wolves killed. But do you know what 
happened? Those wolves were killed on 
the line, and we never could prove to the 
authorities which state was responsible, 
and we never got a cent.—Les Wysong. 
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The Idea Was to Hunt Rabbits 


of a grove of hardwood; a cluster of low 
buildings seen dimly through the snow 
curtain. We left the car, crossed a high, 
woven-wire fence, and moved along a row 
of pens and a high straw stack or two. 
The pens were crowded with shaggy-look- 
ing shorthorns, faced around from the 
wind. Ahead showed the gray wall of an- 
other grove, and from that came the 
hoarse cawing at crows. Judging from 
the racket, they were there in force. 

“They're in,” Cap said. “Where you go- 
ing to stand, Andv?” 

“T’ll go down by the big oak,” Andy said 
“And you might take the other side by 
the creek. We'll let Prof here shoot from 
the blind.” 

“O. K.,” Cap said. 

By this time we had snagged our pants 
on a couple of barb-wire fences and were 
on the edge of the grove 

“The blind is straight ahead,” Cap said 
“Just keep on walking, Prof, and you 
can’t miss it.” 

“It’s a barn that stands in the hog lot,” 
Andy supplemented. “You go upstairs 
into the hayloft and there's a trapdoor in 
the roof. Take it easy. You might get 
shooting before you get there.” 

I couldn’t tell where the crows were, 
but the harsh caw-cawing was loud. I 
stalked ahead cautiously and came out 
to another fence inclosing a twenty-acre 
field whitened with snow, but stained red 
here and there with piles of bloody guts 
that were being rooted over by the hogs. 
Despite nature's attempts at purification, 
this grisly terrain gave rise to a stench 
that made the feeble efforts of the hounds 
an amateur job. And then I saw the 
crows. 

They were up off the ground in black 
clouds, and their harsh cawing drowned 
all other sound. There must have been 
1,000 of them, whirling over and around 
me in a duck hunter’s nightmare. I stood 
like a wooden man and let the whole ca- 
boodle get out of gunshot range. Off to 
left and right of me Cap and Andy were 
making a killing in a kind of Fourth of 
July performance 

Sensing that embarrassing questions 
might be asked later, I crawled through 
the fence and stumbled toward the small 
barn some twenty yards farther in. In the 
lee of that the impact of the snow flurries 
was cut away. I found a low door and 
peered inside. 

In the grayish gloom I made out tiers 
of massive porkers bedded in straw. The 
pigs grunted lazily at my intrusion. The 
average hog in here outweighed me by 
many pounds, and I hesitated before en- 
tering their parlor. I could now make out 
the ladder leading to the loft, and I edged 
toward it praying against a stampede. 
But hogs are sensitive animals. I had 
barely mounted the ladder, in position to 
swing my Parker up on the loft floor, 
when with a medley of squeals and grunts 
they came at me. In the traffic jam that 
ensued I hung above, like a monkey es- 
caping a herd of savage rhinoceroses, 
wondering even then how I was going to 
leave this trap 

Reaching the loft I looked about, found 
the trapdoor and opened it. The place 
was filled with baled hay arranged to 
make a throne below the door; others had 
been here before me, and there were 
evidences of shell cases everywhere. I 
looked out over the hog lot to the west. 
At this moment the sky was clear of 
crows. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


But the fun wasn’t over. The crows 
soon flew in and I soaked up two hours of 
faster action than in any duck blind I 
have sat in before or since. The whirl of 
snow decreased visibility for the crows 
and in about twenty minutes, voracious 
for the bloody refuse, they were riding in 
on the wind. They came in waves, and 
every shot in a duck hunter’s category 
was displayed before me the floating 
glide with wings set, the power dive from 
high altitude, the high circle looking 
things over, the fast cross shot; all in 
flights spaced from twenty minutes t 
half an hour apart. And while the main 
body cawed and circled in the distance, 
singles and doubles and triples ventured 
in range to keep the shooting almost con- 
tinuous. 

The barrels of the Parker grew hot un- 
der my hands as I emptied my shell 
pockets and cursed myself for not having 
brought along an extra box. Two chances 
I remember particularly: one a high one, 
a single circling directly overhead, a mi- 
nute black bomber up there in the snow 
Out of range? I held on him and fired the 
fullchoke. He collapsed and plummeted, 
striking with a bounding thud not twenty 
feet from the blind. 

The second was a low one coming full 
at me on the wind. I caught him as he 
veered and slid past me going at what 
looked like 100 miles an hour. He seemed 
to disintegrate in mid-air. 

Of course I had my share of misses, but 
a goodly number of black heaps littered 
the snowy plain below. I fired my last 
shells trying for a double, lowered the 
trapdoor, and climbed down the ladder. 
My face felt raw from the whip of sleety 
snow, but the smell of powder fumes still 
lingered sweet in my nostrils. The tiers 
of hogs had re-formed, but I slipped out 
ahead of the rush and headed back 


toward the grove. Cap and Andy joined 
I could see that their shell pockets 
sagged the 
morning. 


me. 
no longer 
earlier in the 


way they did 


The sarge can't seem to change to 


“That was something,” I said. 

“How many did you get?” Cap asked 

“Nineteen out of a possible twent 
five,” I lied. 

Cap looked at me suspiciously, “N 
bad. Not bad.” 

“How many for you?” 

“Didn’t miss a shot,” he replied. 

I winked at Andy. “No use asking your 
score,” I said. “Today is Sunday. When 
do we hit this place again?” 

“We'll have to give them a couple 
Sundays to quiet down,” Cap said. I 
know a place over near Perry that’s just 
lousy with rabbits. We'll give ’em a try 
with Emil’s hounds next week.” 


Jerking Venison Speeded 
by Tarp-inclosed Frame 


HE fastest method I know of jerking 

vension was taught me by a woodsm 
more than 40 years ago—and I’ve used 
successfully ever since. 

Make a frame of heavy sticks, abo 
4 ft. across, and place on uprights 3% ft 
high. Lay kindling-size twigs across t} 
frame about 1 in. apart, forming a rac} 
on which to smoke the meat. 

Build a small, slow-burning fire, pref 
erably of hardwood or of fir bark, und 
the rack. Drape strips of bark or at 
paulin completely around the base of t 
frame to keep in heat and smoke. 

Over another fire, built outside the 
frame, boil two kettles containing a s 
urated solution of salt water. Cut meat 
in thin slices, dip each piece in boiling 
water until it whitens, and place on the 
rack, turning over frequently. By using 
two kettles for dipping meat you car 
keep the water in both at a steady rolling 
boil. 

You can jerk vension from a good-size 
buck in little more than 1 day with this 
method; and I have kept such meat for a 
year in a sealed jar.— Ralph R. Lewis. 
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He Gave Odds to Death— 
and Beat Its Snowy Trap 


was all! He might as well have 

been 40 miles from nowhere for all 
the chance there was for help. But on 
Thanksgiving Day, 1943, Wilfred (“Fred- 
die”) Caron emerged from the deep woods 
of Evans Notch in the foothills of New 
England’s White Mountains—and it truly 
was Thanksgiving Day for Caron, no 
doubt about it. 

For years he’s been a familiar figure at 
Gilead, Maine, a little fellow with muscles 
of steel who has made his living cutting 
pulpwood and doing odd jobs while gain- 
ing much of his food with a rifle—a rifle 
that seldom missed. 

Late fall is pulpwood time for Caron, so 
that year he took his bay horse, Baby, 
and his cat, Kitty, and started for his 
little woods camp, of tar-paper roof and 
wooden frame, in the Notch. He worked 
there by himself for a month. 

The Monday night before Thanksgiv- 
ing, after feeding Baby and Kitty, he 
went to sleep in the lower bunk as usual. 
Early in the evening it had started to 
snow—the first storm of the fall, and an 
unusually early one. Caron had heard 
the swish of the snowflakes, but thought 
it a mere flurry. 

However, the snow fell steadily faster 
until it reached blizzard proportions, 
weighing down the forest trees and the 
roof of Caron’s shack. And then, in the 
middle of the night, the weight became 
too much for a near-by yellow birch. With 
a startling snap it toppled on the roof 
of the camp. 

Caron awoke, to find that except for 
his arms he could not move. He couldn’t 
even reach a light to see what had hap- 
pened. But he didn’t get panicky. He 
waited out the long hours until daybreak 
streaked through the windows. Then he 
realized he was really in a jam. 

The birch had ripped through the roof, 
crashed into the upper bunk, and driven 
it down to pin Caron to the lower. He 
was a prisoner in his own camp, 4 miles 
from the nearest ranger station, and 9 
from Gilead. Outside, the snow 
was a good 40 inches deep. 

Caron tried in vain to release himself 
by wiggling. He also yelled at intervals 
throughout the day in the hope that some- 
body might hear. Then he began to pray. 
He worried, too, about his hungry horse 
and cat. 

Finally he decided that if he were going 
to get out he’d have to have a plan. His 
eyes went around the shack again and 
he noticed a saw across the room, well 
out of his reach. 

Caron yanked and gnawed at his blan- 
ket, tore enough of it loose to make a 
Then, patiently, he pitched this 
toward the saw. Finally the loop hooked! 
Slowly he dragged the saw toward him 
until at last he could clutch it. 

Sawing as well as he could, Caron cut 
himself loose—only to find that his left 
leg was broken below the knee. 

But despite this pain Caron’s first 
thought was of his horse, unfed for the 
whole day, in a rude stall 50 yards from 
the camp. Painfully he dragged himself 
through the deep snow and fed the ani- 
Then he filled a pail with snow and 
melted that over a fire for Baby’s drink- 
ing water. 

Caron was free but help was 4 miles 
‘way—at the ranger’s camp. How to get 
there, with a broken leg and no means of 
transportation? All he had was the 
whiffletree which he had fastened to Baby 
to haul pulpwood to a clearing, but you 
can't ride a whiffletree. 
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He hobbled back to camp and chopped 
boards from the floor of the shack. With 
them he started building a crude sled on 
which to leave the woods. Next he made 
a crate and attached it to the sled for 
Kitty to ride in. 

The next day, Thanksgiving, Caron 
pushed his sled from the shack. The snow 
was so high that the sled sank too deep 
for him to push it. He had to upend it 
over and over, to get where Baby waited. 
Then he made a trip back for Kitty, fas- 
tened the sled to the whiffletree, and 
started out. 

Although no path had been broken and 
trees had toppled across the woods road, 
Caron arrived at the ranger’s camp as 
darkness was falling. He was exhausted, 
groggy—but smiling. 

Stephen McLain, on duty, recognized 
that Caron was ina bad way. He grabbed 
his snowshoes, hunched into warm 
clothes, and picked up an ax. Going 
ahead of Baby, he trampled out the road, 
used his ax where he had to, and hours 
later got the injured man through to 
Gilead. From there Caron was rushed to 
a hospital at Berlin, N. H. 

December, January, February, and 
March went by. FJ§nally, late in April, 
Caron was discharged from the hospital 
under orders to rest all summer. 

But blizzard and forest haven’t stopped 
him. Caron said he would go right back 
after pulpwood every year. 

“I figure,” he said simply, “yellow 
birches don’t fall every night!”—Bud 
Cornish. 


Detachable Anchor Lines 
for Duck Decoys 
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& eee is a handy way to fasten decoys 
which does away with the bother of 
wrapping the anchor line around them. 


For anchors I use sawed-off window- 
sash weights because their holes are 
. “made to order” forthe anchor line. This 


has a grooved and tapered peg tied to 
each end. Once at the spot where you 
want to set your stool, thread one peg 


through the anchor stool and the other 
through a staple driven in the underside 
of the decoy, as shown. (A second staple, 
near the tail, will come in useful if you 
want to rig up a “trailer” decoy.) 

When it’s time to go home, you'll find 
the combination reel and storage block il- 
lustrated a great convenience, for it 
speeds up operations and keeps the 
anchor lines from tangling. As you lift 
the decoys into the boat, slip out the pegs 
and insert them in the notches in the 
reel. Wind in each anchor, remove it 
from the rope by slipping its peg back 
through the hole, and tuck the free end 
under the rest of the line. More than one 
line can be wound on each notch of the 
reel.—Arthur Drummond Jr. 
















THE PIPE 
OF RARE 
DISTINCTION 


Men of discernment look for 
the MARXMAN name on 
the pipes they buy. It spells 
mellowness, sweetness, 
raresmoking qualities. 

It spells pipes made 
by skilled craftsmen 
from selected, aged 
briar roots . .. into 
distinctive shapes. 

Mass production 


methods are 

avoided. Each AT 
pipe is individ- 

ually cut, rubbed, FINE 
and polished. STORES 













SUPER-BRIAR .. . the briar is 
selected for its perfection of 
grain pattern... the grain 
enamel-like 

brilliance 
by rubbing and polishing. 


In your favorite shape. $5 


heightened to 
smoothness and 


BENCH-MADE...imported, 
seasoned briar skillfully 
carved by hand. This 
style offers men a grand 
adventure in sweet, 
cool smoking! 


$5 $7.50 $10 


Massive 












Interesting booklet 
for pipe smokers. 
Tells how to break 
in a pipe... shows 
how fine pipes are 
made. Address... 
Desk 13 


»>MARXMAN> 





29 W. 24TH STREET, NEW YORK 10,N.Y. 
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FIREPLACE 
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Photo by Maynard Parker 


Circulates lots of heat even to adjoining rooms 
or upstairs... without smoke 
Warm-Atre Frreplace Unit 


With a Bennett 


it chilly winds, damp days and freezing 


you can 
laugh tem- 
peratures. Equipped with special 
heating chamber that produces 
more heat—lots more 
Low in cost, easily installed . = 
Stops cold floor drafts, saves 1 
fuel, quickly 
Guaranteed to work pertec ' " 
Thousands now in us¢ } 
And, protected by a F safety fire 
you'll be able 


pays for itself 


exscreen—the 


place curtain to let your fire burn 


all day, all night —safely 


Send for FREE Fireplace Catalog —Today 
Bennett-Ireland 
246 Bay Street Norwich, N. Y. 









Cc. c Cc PATENT APPLIED FOR 
CONTROLLED COMBUSTION CHAMBRAGE 


Increase Speed and Energy of your rifle at 
standard pressures by Controlled Combus- 
tion Chambrage. We are the gunsmiths 
exclusively licensed for this work in the 
U.S.A. We have the finest and most mod- 
ern machine shop facilities. Write for full 
information on this improved chambrage. 


HOLLYWOOD GUN SHOP 


HEADQUARTERS FOR FINE SPORTING RIFLES 
6032 Hollywood Bivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif., U.S.A. 
















Keen as a razor. Just the 
knife you need for dress- 
ing game, slicing bacon 
and other camp uses. 
Marble's Woodcraft No. 
49, as illustrated, Lea- 
ther Hand'e, 4',” Blade, 
eather Sheath, 
Also No. 545 Expert, 
5” Blade, with Sheath, $2.50. 


OUTING 
EQUIPMENT 
Waterproof Match Box 
— Keeps matches always dry 
May save lives. Carry in 
. on_chain or beit 
jo. 161, 6Oc. 
Marbie’s Coat Compass 
—Fastens to coat or sleeve. 
Guaranteed accurate, No. 
ps2. stationary dial, $1.25. 
o—— oO. 


Ask your Dealer for these Marbie’s items 
MarbleArms &Mfg.Co. co7, 0c ars, Se 


+ revolving dial, 
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HE accompanying sketches show con- 
struction details of a camp table that is 
ilso a carrying case for various food sup- 


plies. Basically it consists of a long 
wooden box equipped with iron-pipe legs, 
compartments for storage, drawers that 
open from either side, and a rack for 
holding a camp stove. An additional fea- 
ture (not shown) might be a false bottom 
or a set of brackets for holding the legs 
when the table is carried or stored. 
These legs are made from *s-in. pipe 
(outside diameter) and are slipped into 
the V-shape brackets of ‘%-in. pipe (in- 
side diameter) bolted to each end of the 
box. The bottom pairs of bolts act as 







OUT TO HOLD STOVE 
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stops when the legs are 

serted and should be instal 
far enough up from the o; 
pipe ends so that the legs w 


be steady when the table 
in use 
Both sides of the box 


hinged and drop down to for: 
shelves which are held at tab! 
top level by folding steel 
straps. The arrangement of draw: 
and cubby-holes may be varied to suit 
individual ideas of convenience; but t! 
feature of having the drawers pull bi 
ways, so that they may be opened f1 
either side, will appeal to everyone 

The holder for the camp stove is mad: 
of *s-in. pipe bent upward at one end 
to grip the stove as shown. It slides 
brackets on the bottom of the box and is 
held firmly in place, either against 
stove or the end of the box, by a fai) 
stiff coil spring. 

The table was invented by Rex Bowen 
and Fred Bussey, of Prescott, Ariz 
Charles C. Niehuis. 


- Wall Rack for Your Gun 


(Continued from page 33) 


in diameter and about 4 in. long. In 
cutting the pegs do not attempt to pro- 


| duce a perfect job, but make them some- 


what irregular so they will look hand 
made and rustic. However, the end 
that enters the hole in the vertical piece 
should be of reasonably uniform diame- 
ter for about “°, in. from the tip. One 
way of obtaining this uniformity is to 
drive that end of the peg through a 
%-in. hole drilled in’a steel plate. The 
steel acts as a die to size the peg. 
Now, after you have assembed the 
frame but before boring any holes for 
the pegs, give the wood a burned finish 
by means of the flame from a gasoline, 
alcohol, or acetylene torch (as in photo 6) 
or even a gas-stove burner. The idea is 
to heat the wood until the surface, but 
only the surface, is charred black. This 
does two things: it darkens the wood 
and it produces a low-grain relief by 
charring the softer portions more than 


the harder areas. 
Next brush the wood with a brass- 
bristle suede-shoe brush or with a stiff 


scrubbing brush (photo 7). You can use 


a steel-bristle brush, but be careful not 
to let it dig too deeply into the wood 
This brushing removes the charred 


wood, leaving the harder portions of the 
grain standing slightly above the softer 


areas. It also brings out the color c 
trasts. 

The charring and brushing, when p1 
erly done, create a beautiful, rich finish 
on many woods. With cypress, some 
portions of the grain become almost 
black, others a golden brown; the extent 
of brushing controls this contrast some- 
what. On walnut a rich, uniform bla 
is produced, giving the effect of weathered 
ebony. Chestnut chars to a more or less 
even brown, but the contrast may 
increased slightly by proper brushing 
is best to experiment with scrap pie« 
of whatever wood you use until jy 
obtain the effect you desire 

Now you are ready to insert the pe 
Those in the left-hand vertical pit 
when the guns are to be supported w 
muzzles to the right, should be appr« 
mately 614 in. apart to give the ris 
clearance between weapons. To ma 
the guns hang with barrels parallel, t 
right-hand pegs should be positioned 
cording to the gun each is to hi 
When the left-hand pegs are in positic 
place the guns on them with the pe 
passing through the trigger guards, a 
adjust the barrels until they are parall 
This can be done with the rack lying « 
the floor. Draw light lines on the right 
hand upright to show where the bottor 
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of the barrels come. When you bore the 
peg holes, place the point of the bit 
slightly more than % in. below these 
lines. 

Bore all holes with a %-in. bit at a 
slight angle so the pegs will slope up to 
keep the guns from slipping outward 
(photo 8). Smear a little glue in each 
hole just before driving the peg in place. 
If the peg is loose, tighten it with small 
wedges driven from the back. 

The full richness of the charred-wood 
color now may be brought out by wax- 
ing. Use ordinary furniture or floor wax, 
but not the self-polishing kind. Apply 
it with a cloth or small brush and work 
it well into the grain. After the first 
application has dried at least an hour or 
the solvent has been driven out by light- 
ly going over the wood with a torch, 
polish it with a scrubbing brush. A 
second application enables you to work 
up a really good luster. 

There are, of course, other ways of 
finishing the wood besides burning. For 
walnut, one method is to sand the sur- 
faces smooth and apply some boiled lin- 
seed oil to darken and enrich the grain. 
After this has dried a day or two, give the 
wood two coats of wax, polishing each. 

If you want the pores closed (when 
open they may be light in color because 
of the wax they hold), treat the wood 
with linseed-oil filler before waxing. 
This filler consists of a fine material 
mixed with the oil. Apply it liberally, 
let stand, then remove the excess by 
rubbing across the grain with a rough 
cloth such as burlap. Let the filler dry 
hard, then sand lightly to smooth the 
surface. Wax may then be applied di- 
rectly, or you can give the wood a sealer 
coat of thin shellac, sand it lightly to 
remove grit, and then wax. 

When you want a glossy surface, sand 
the wood well and apply varnish or lac- 
quer. However, guns seem to look more 
at home on a rack that has a mellow, 
aged look; and you can produce the 
effect of mellowness much easier with 
wax than you can with varnish unless 
the latter is subsequently rubbed down 
with rottenstone mixed with oil. 

To fasten the rack on the wall, bore a 
hole in each vertical piece 3 in. from the 
top and run through it a roundhead 
wood screw hefty enough to bear the 
weight. Additional security may be pro- 
duced by inserting screws through holes 
bored 2 or 3 in. from the bottom end of 
each vertical piece. 
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From the mountains of Puerto Rico 
I bring you a rum that is truly magnifico! 
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Magnificent is the word! — both for 
Ron Merito and for the delicious drinks it makes! Thanks to 
“mountain distilling,” this rum is delightfully distinctive. 
Its zestful “mountain flavor” is matchless— 


so rich and mellow, so fine and smooth! 






SEND FOR FREE COLORFUL 24-PAGE RECIPE BOOKLET 
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AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
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King ot Buck Mountain 


searched up and down the edge to make 
sure that the buck hadn't doubled back, 
and then proceeded to pick my way 
across the quarter-mile stretch of jagged, 
voleanic rock. 


It took about an hour to locate the 
tracks of the giant muley on the far 
side of the lava field. He had made his 


way carefully through a heavy stand of 
second-growth timber, then headed at a 
brisk trot toward the top of the ridge. 
The trail wound up through clumps of 
aspen whose golden leaves quivered in 
the breeze as if in fear of the approach- 
ing storm. 

There were many fallen trees, and the 
going was getting tougher. Twice more 
in the space of a couple of hours the 
pound of hoofs sent my hopes soaring, 
only to have them descend to the depths 
again when not even a glimpse of the 
buck could be had. The wary old giant 
was staying close to the thickly wooded 
sections now, avoiding all open places. 
Once he circled completely around and 
crossed his trail in back of me. I saw 
where he had stopped to sniff the tracks 
that were following his and «hen, 
frightened by the hated man smell, had 
made off in great leaps. 

I was fast becoming discouraged, and 
my .30/40 Krag began to feel as if it 
weighed a ton. The effects of being on 
the move continuously since early morn- 
ing were setting in, and tired muscles 


forced me to sit down and rest a bit 
before starting back to camp 
It was disappointing not to have 


caught at least a glimpse of the deer I'd 
been tracking for so long, but I couldn't 
complain; the old fellow had just been 
too crafty for me. Perhaps if Pop had 
hunted on the same mountain we might 
have had a better chance of getting the 
buck, since in avoiding one of us he 
might have exposed himself to the other. 
It was too late now, however, to do any- 
thing about that. There was just about 
enough time to get back and break camp 


before the impending storm. Reluctant- 
ly I started down the ridge. 
Following a faint game trail in the 


general direction of camp, I strode along, 
oblivious of my surroundings and with 
no attempt at caution. 

After walking a short distance, I passed 
a little corridor in the trees, but I was in 
such a lethargic state that I continued 
on for several paces. Then the impres- 
sion that I had seen something move 
registered at last, and forced me to re- 
trace my steps. 

At first glance nothing was apparent, 
and I was about to go on when a faint 
movement again caught my eye. There 
was only a narrow gap a few feet wide 
which permitted me to for about 
seventy-five yards through the timber. 
At the far end lay a large log, over the 
top of which protruded the wavering 
tips of a pair of antlers. The rest of the 
deer was invisible, except for about a 
three-inch strip along the top of his 
back, which extended above the rim of 
the fallen tree. The deer had his head 
down, as if feeding 

My stomach suddenly behaved as it 
does when a fast elevator comes toa stop. 
My heart began to pound. Could this be 
the muley which had eluded me since 
early morning? I couldn't be sure, for so 
little of the deer was exposed that it was 
impossible to judge his size. 

Crouching down to get a better view 
through the intervening branches, I 
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see 


(Continued from page 27) 


could make out that he had at least 
three points on his antlers and so was 
legal. I decided to risk a shot at him 
even though he presented a very poor 
target. Aiming at the top of the buck’s 
shoulders, which were barely discernible 
over the edge of the log, I squeezed the 


trigger. 
At the crack of the rifle the largest 
mule deer I have ever seen reared 


straight up on his hind legs, then toppled 
over backward. Hastily working another 
cartridge into the chamber of the Krag, 
in case he was only wounded, I ran for- 
ward. But the .30/40 bullet had shattered 
his spine at the base of the neck and no 
more shots were necessary. 

It took all my strength to turn him 
over. Nearly symmetrical antlers 
swooped out to a 34-inch spread, with 
five points on one side and four on the 
other, not counting the eye guards. He 
was rolling in fat, which probably ac- 
counted for his unwillingness to run any 
great distance while I was trailing him. 
His heavy, rich coat, huge size, and 
massive antlers proclaimed him to be a 
true king of deer. 


ITH my heart still pounding from 

excitement, I stepped into a tiny 
clearing, pointed my rifle into the air, and 
fired three shots as rapidly as I could 
work the bolt. This was our prearranged 
signal in case either of us got a deer 
and needed help. Returning to the fallen 
animal, I dressed him out and sat down 
to wait for Pop. Now, I thought, grin- 
ning, he could shave again. 

Canada jays, or whisky-jacks, had ap- 
peared from nowhere and were now 
busily pecking and tugging at bits of 
suet still clinging to the entrails of the 
deer. I was absorbed in watching them 
when Pop yelled from some distance 
away. My answering shouts soon brought 
him into view, puffing and sweating from 
the stiff climb in spite of the chill of the 
air. 


Sight of the giant buck left’ him 
speechless for a minute, but he finally 
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managed an awe-struck, “My Gawd! 

After considerable discussion as to the 
best means of getting the buck down t 
camp, I decided to get the car and 
drive it as close to the foot of the moun- 
tain as possible, then return with some 
rope and an ax, since it was plain we'd 
need to cut a tote pole. I made good 
time to camp and was soon headed 
back with the car. Fortunately, by fol- 
lowing a series of little meadows I 
able to drive almost to the base of the 
mountain. 


The real work didn’t start, however 
until we attempted to carry the buck 
down the steep mountainside. The pok 


from which the deer was suspended dug 
unmercifully into our shoulders, and we 
could manage only a few steps at a time 
before our knees buckled. Our estimates 
of the deer’s weight kept increasing with 
each stop. (Later we found that he 
pushed the scales up to 249 pounds.) 

In desperation we cut another pole and 
laced the buck in between, running rope 








loops over our shoulders to take some of 
the load off of our arms, and carried the 
deer as if he were on a stretcher. This 
worked a little better, but our arms felt 
as if they were being pulled from thei! 
sockets, and fifty yards at a time was 
about the best we could do. Trying t 
maneuver the buck’s widespreading ant- 
lers through thickets and between clumps 
of brush was like trying to get on a sub- 
way at the rush hour with an oper 


umbrella. i 


A couple of hours later, with every 
muscle crying out in protest, we man- 
aged to reach the car and dropped ex- 
hausted on the ground 

“You know,” said Pop, wiping the 
sweat from his forehead with a grimy 
sleeve, “I’ve always wanted to shoot a 
big buck like this, but I’ve sorta changed 
my mind. I think a really smart hunter 
would try for a different kind of record 


deer. He’d try for the smallest one that 
would still be legal—a forty-pounder 
say. And he'd take along a couple of 


husky lads to help carry it.” 
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‘He wandered in here a couple of weeks ago and hasn't moved since” 
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Slow Up to Down Ducks 


(Continued from page 21) 


“T think it’s quieted down,” said Bill. 
“Let's pick up our birds.” 

After wading through knee-deep mud 
among the tules for half an hour, with 
only one bedraggled pintail hen to re- 
ward me, I was willing to agree with 
Bill that we weren't so smart. He’d found 
only two out of at least five birds he’d 
hit. 

“We gotta do better,” growled Bill. 
“Tt isn’t right to waste the ducks. We've 
gotta pick our shots—and then get on ’em 
and follow ‘em down.” 

“Ts that all?” I demanded. 

“Or go home!” he said. 

We sat on a dry spot, hidden by tules, 
and smoked our pipes in silence. “What 
saps we are,” I said. “We've waited years 
for such an opportunity. And now we’re 
doing everything wrong.” 

“I've got an idea,” retorted Bill, grin- 
ning suddenly. “We gotta take it easy. 
Relax. There are plenty of ducks. We've 
just got to pick our shots. If a duck is 
out of range, there’ll be another along 
in a minute.” 

Just then a couple of shots came from 
across the slough. Our early-shooting 
friend was sluicing again, I reasoned. 

A dozen widgeon took off from the 
slough, one faltering in mid-air and 
dropping stone dead within twenty feet 
of where we were sitting. The others 
were too far out of range. 

“Match you for it,” laughed Bill. “I 
don’t feel like swimming the slough and 
giving it to the early bird.” 

“Down!” I shouted. “Look at that 
bunch coming in. They’re setting their 
wings. Now we can really go to town!” 

Strangely enough, I felt calm. All my 
itters had gone. No longer was I worried 
about missing, or going home without a 
limit. 

I passed up half a dozen shots I once 
would have taken a chance on, for I was 
determined not to cripple any more or 
lose them in the tules. I'll admit I felt 
smug about it. What a sap I'd been be- 
fore, shooting at the moon! 


Just then a pair of pintails came 
coasting in, then decided to shift into 
high. I got on the leader, swung with 


him, and fired. He fell in the open space 
between Bill’s blind and mine. Bill took 
the second, dropping him cleanly. 

I had no trouble finding my duck but 
just barely made it back to the blind 
when half a dozen widgeon sailed over 
our heads. I got another; so did Bill. 
Mine fell in a puddle that didn’t look too 
deep; but man, was that mud sticky! I 
finally had to step out of my hip boots 
and yank them free with my hands. 

I'd lost track of Bill. But I figured 
he’d found a drier blind somewhere in 
the maze of tules so I didn’t think much 
about it. Especially the next half an 
hour, when ducks began to fly in from 
all points of the compass. Probably 
they'd been feeding on the near-by grain- 
fields all night and were coming in for 
1 drink and to get caught up on their 
sleer 

For the next few minutes, between 
firing and reloading, I had opportunities 
for every possible shot known to duck 


hunters. Fast cross shots, almost out of 
rans ind almost too far out 3irds that 
were coming in, going away, and quarter- 
ing. Everything in the book. An in- 
Structor with a hand trap and clay 
pig s couldn’t have figured out a 
gre r variety of targets 

Strangely enough, I waited ’em out! 
Wt I saw a duck I thought I could 
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hit I got into action. If I decided it was 
too great a gamble I passed it up 

For the first time in my life I knew 
I was doing things correctly. My swing 
was easy and I pulled the trigger as the 
gun was still in motion—something I 
never had been able to do consistently 
when ducks were scarce. I couldn’t have 
done any better if I'd been firing tracers 
so I could check my shots! 

I counted my shells and found I'd only 
fired a box. Looking at the ducks heaped 
up behind my private clump of tules, I 
discovered to my surprise that I lacked 
just two of a limit. Five were pintails, 
the rest fat widgeon. 

I checked my watch. It was almost 
10 a.m. I loaded my brier, lit it, and sat 
down. Only then did I realize I was 
covered with black mud from my waist 
down. Then I began really to wonder 
what had happened to Bill. “Hey, Bill!” 
I called. “Bill!” 

“Yeah!” The answer seemed to come 
from across the slough. 

“Where are you?” 


“Over here on the other side of the 
slough,” he said, “where it’s dry. Come 


on over!” 

“How'd you get there? Swim?” 

“Nope! Just walk about the far end. 
Keep on the edge of the tules and you 
won't bog down.” 

I put my ducks on a strap, hung it 
around my neck, grabbed my shotgun 
and camera, and splashed’ around the 
edge of the tules. 

3ill and a stranger were sitting behind 
a willow, smoking. “I'd have hollered,” 
laughed Bill, “but you were doing so 
much shooting I hated to spoil it.” 

“How'd you do?” 


“O.K.,” said Bill. “A limit, I suppose. 
Some of ’em are still floating on the 
pond.” 


The stranger spoke up. “I’m wet al- 


ready. I fell in before daylight. Some 
of my birds are out there too, so I'll 
retrieve yours while I’m at it.” He slid 


down the bank and splashed into the 
water. It came only to his hips! 

A couple of dozen pintails that had 
dropped out of a big flight circled the 
pond, decided that guy wading around 
was O.K., and set their wings. Our help- 
ful stranger froze in his tracks. 

“Now!” whispered Bill. 

I held my fire until they circled lower 
and headed into the wind. I swung with 
the leader, fired. Down like a rock. 
I fired at the next one, missed cold, but 
crippled it with the last shot. Reloading 
quickly, I finished it off as it floundered 
in the water. 

“Well, you finally got your limit,” said 
Bill. “But why didn’t you shoot when 
they first came over your head?” 

“Well,” I grinned, as the stranger 
set about retrieving the two fat pintails, 
“T just decided I was weak on straight- 
aways, so I waited until I got some to 
practice on.” 

As Bill and I trudged back to the car, 
Bill asked, ‘“How’d you like my refresher 
course in duck hitting?” 

“Elementary, my dear Watson.” 

“Elementary! Yeah, all you’ve gotta 
do is have a gun that fits, use heavy 
loads, lead 'em just right, take it easy, 
make sure they’re in range, and eo 

“And what?” I asked 

“And have so many ducks flying that 
you know if you miss one there'll be 
another along in a minute.” 

And I’m not sure but what Bill’s 100 
percent right! 


This Year Were Goin 





“For a long time we've had to be 
content just to dream about it... 
but this year it’s really going to 
happen! During the war we 
‘traveled’ by movies here at home 
—and we thanked ourselves a 
dozen times we had our own mov- 
ies of the vacation days that gave 
us so much pleasure. Of course, 
we'll make new movies of that trip 
that’s coming soon!”’ 





For movies of your own vaca- 
tion trip .. . or for home movie 
shows with your selection from 
the thousands of films available 
from the Filmosound Library... 
there’s no substitute for the Filmo- 
Master ‘‘400.’’ This new, im- 
proved 8mm. projector gives you 
up to 33 minutes of uninterrupted 
screen pleasire ... takes 400-ft. 
reels! Flicker is banished, pictures 
are uniformly brilliant. 


Take This First Step Today 


See the new Filmo-Master “400” at 
your Bell & Howell dealer’s—or send 
the coupon for complete information 
on this and other B&H home movie 
equipment. Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. 
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BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7152 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Send me full information on () Filmo-Master 
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bell 2 Howell 


Since 1907 the largest manufacturer of precision equip- 
ment for motion picture studios of Hollywood and the worid 
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Government Surplus 


12 GAUGE 


SHELLS 


Western Xpert 
00 BUCK 


(500 SHELLS) 


F.O.B. Bound Brook 
Send . Money 
Check or Order 
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CUSTOM GUN DEPARTMENT 


Dope on Those Foreign Army Rifles 








European military rifles of one sort or 
another have been shipped home by 
American service men. Some are to be 
kept only as war souvenirs, but others 


* THE last year, tens of thousands of 


| will be used in the hunting field. Some of 


We now offer to— 
Springfield , 
Rebarrel yours in 30-06 


Rebarrel only and blue complete $35 


Prices for fitting sights, magazine altera- 
tions, and complete rebuilding to sporter 
type on request. 
Rebluing a specialty, 
rifles $6.50; shotguns $7.50. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
Dept. L, Providence 1, Rhode Island 
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RECOIL PAD 


Send check or $ 00 
3 


money order 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
We furnish pad and install 
on your gun for $7.50; 
includes Butt Refinishing. 


DEALERS AND JOBBERS WANTED 
PACHMAYR 


GUN WORKS 


Dept.O, 1220 So. Grand Ave, 
Les Angeles 13, California 
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RIFLES ORDERS NOW ACCEPTED PISTOLS 


EARLIEST POSSIBLE DELIVERY ASSURED - ACT NOW! 


ORDER Latest Models BENJAMIN AIR RIFLES and 
BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS AT ONCE. Send for our 
FREE FOLDER and Complete Specifications TODAY. 
Both Calibre Benjamin H-C Pellets are available. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO. 804 MARION ST. ST. LOUIs 4, MO. 
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these rifles are good; some aren't so good. 
Some are worth remodeling; some defin- 
itely are not. Ammunition for some is 
made in the United States, but in this 
country most of them are orphans. 

Not long ago I read a piece by a gun 
writer denouncing all European rifles, 
shotguns, and pistols as junk. He in- 
timated that any American who planned 
to use one was an unpatriotic rascal who 
would abscond with the bank account for 
the Home for Crippled War Orphans and 
sell reefers to the inmates of the Ninth 
St. Kindergarten. All of which is about 
on a par with saying that the only brave 
men and beautiful women are Ameri- 
cans. 

A good Model 98 Mauser rifle is a long 


| way from being a piece of junk. Those 


rifles were used by Poland, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Germany. All are for the 7.9 
German military cartridge, and all will 
handle the sporting cartridge known in 
this country as the 8 mm. Mauser or the 


| 7.9 Mauser. 


In this country the 8 mm. cartridge is 
In the first 
has never been particularly 


popular. In the second place, any 8 mm. 


| Mauser cartridge sold may be used in an 


old 88 Mannlicher (also called Mannlich- 
er-Haenel, Schieling-Mauser, or 88 Maus- 
er), which is not nearly so strong as the 
later Model 98. Furthermore, although 
the bore diameter of the 88 and the 98 is 
the same, the 98 has deeper grooves and 
takes a larger bullet. As a consequence, 
American ammunition has been made 
with a small bullet to fit the 88 and with 
a soft jacket so that they will upset—that 
is, expand to fill— if used in the 98. 
Because of this situation, the 8 mm. 
Mauser cartridge has never been noted in 
this country for its accuracy. American 
factory cartridges are loaded with a 170- 
gr. bullet for a muzzle velocity of 2,530 


| foot seconds, or with a 236-gr. bullet for 
| about 2,100. 


However, with good bullets of correct 
diameter it is another story. Such bullets 
were made by the Western Tool & Copper 
Co., of Oakland, Calif., before the war and 
may again be in production soon. With 
them the handloader can make the 8 mm. 
into a rifle as powerful and just about as 


The action (left) of the 
German Model 98 Mauser 
is the best thing about the 
rifle and it is suitable for 
rebarreling, but there is 
not much you can do with 
a rifle like the Rumanian 6.5 
mm. carbine shown below 





Bullets for the 


accurate as the .30/06. 
32/40 and the .32 Special can also be used, 


since the 8 mm. is about a .32. 

The following maximum loads for the 
8 mm. Mauser are given by the Belding 
& Mull Handbook (Belding & Mull, Phil- 
lipsburg, Pa., 50 cents): 154-gr. bullet 
with 56.5 gr. du Pont No. 4320 powder and 
velocity of 3,075 foot seconds; 227-gr. bul- 
let with 50 gr. No. 4064, velocity 2,520 foot 
seconds; 236-gr. bullet with 49 gr. No. 4064, 
velocity 2,450 foot seconds. The 154 and 
175-gr. bullets are made by Western Tool 
& Copper in two sizes—.319 and .323 in, 
the first for the small-groove 88 Manp- 
lichers and the second for the later 98 
Mausers, such as the contemporary Ger- 
man military rifle. As these'figures show, 
the 8 mm Mauser isn’t exactly a toy. 

A rough-turned and _ inletted 
blank from Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or from E.C., 
Bishop & Son, Warsaw, Mo., can be fitted 
to a Mauser barrel and action. Receive! 
sights for the 98 Mauser are made by the 
Redfield Gun Sight Co., Denver, Colo. 
and by the Lyman Gunsight Co., Middle- 
field, Conn. 

On the other hand, a good Model # 
action can be used as a basis for a barrel 
in any one of many different calibers 
.22/.250, .250/3000, .270, 7 mm., .85 Whelen, 
30/06, or for most of the Ackley and 
Weatherby Magnums. By the time thi 
is published, the following firms will be 
able to rebarrel 98 Mauser actions in 
most any caliber: Niedner Rifle Cory 
Dowagiac, Mich.; Hammer & Gipson, Box 
154, Palos Park, Ill.; Wm. A. Sukalle, 112 
E. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz.; 

P. O. Ackley, 160 Elm St., Trinidad, Col 
Johnson Automatics Trust, Providence 1 
R. I., will rebarrel in 30/06 only and fit 
ramp front and receiver J 


stock 


sights. In ad- 
dition, other firms will take barrel blanks 


thread them, chamber them, turn tl 
to contour, and fit them to Mau 
actions. 

In most cases, it is a better idea ( 


also cheaper) to buy an over-the-cou! 
Model 70 Winchester or 720 Remingto 


the desired caliber, because a cust 
barrel and a tailor-made stock run 
money. We are, however, after the fa 


Some of the later Mauser actions are \ 
rough. Material in them may not be 
hot. Rifles made in 1941 or before 
usually good, whether Czech, Polish 
German. 

The Germans made a self-loading, gas 
operated rifle known as the Gewehr 41 
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and 43, also chambered for the 7.9 car- 


tridge. No American sights are made for 
it, and I don’t consider it a sporting 
weapon. 

Rifles with box magazines on the right 
side are either Norwegian or Danish 


Krag-Jorgensens and are similar to our 
own Krag. If the bore appears to be 
about .25, they are Norwegian rifles for 
a6.5 mm. rimless cartridge never made in 
the United States. If the bore appears to 
be slightly larger than .30 it is for the 
8mm. rimmed Danish cartridge, which is 
entirely different from any other 8 mm. 
cartridge and is also an orphan in this 
country. 
Box-magazine rifles marked with 
strange-looking letters are Russian 
Moisin 7.62 rifles.) Many were captured 
by the Germans and issued to second-line 
made 


troops. Ammunition is in this 
country for the Russian rifle, but the 
rifles themselves are pretty clumsy mus- 


I wouldn't fool with converting one 
toa sporter. It can be done, however, as 
rough-turned and inletted stock blanks 
are available from Stoeger 

The 8 mm. Lebel French army rifle is 
another pretty crude piece of rifle design, 
but ammunition is obtainable in ordinary 


kets 


times and so are stock blanks from 
Stoeger. The later MAS-36, which was to 
replace the Lebel, is for a 7.5 cartridge. 


The Dutch and Rumanian Mannlichers 
are chambered for a rimmed 6.5 mm. car- 
tridge never made in the United States. 
Their actions are not worth rebarreling. 
The same thing can be said of the Model 


95 Steyr Mannlichers used by Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria. The ammunition 
isan 8 mm. with a rimmed case. It has 
never been loaded here. 


The Italian Mannlicher-Carcano, in rifle 
or carbine form, is another orphan of no 
value except as a souvenir, although 
thousands have come into the country. 

The Jap Arisaka rifles in 6.5 and 7.7 
mm. are not too sharp. Material and 
workmanship are poor. No ammunition 
is made for them, and they are not worth 
rebarreling. 

So that’s the line-up. Most European 
military rifles have no great value except 
ag war souvenirs. A good Mauser has 
possibilities as a sporting rifle, since the 
actions are for the most part strong and 
reliable and suitable for rebarreling. But 
unless the sportsman wants a special cali- 
ber like the .22/.250 or the .270 Ackley 
Magnum, or unless he wants an especially 
light job or a barrel with a special twist 
or something of the sort, he will usually 
be far better off to lay the shekels on the 
line for a standard American factory- 
built rifle-—J. O’C. 


Michigan Coyotes Thrive 
Despite Bounty Payments 


ICHIGAN has paid out nearly $350,000 

in coyote bounties since 1934, but still 
these fast-multiplying predators are in- 
creasing in numbers, according to the 
state Department of Conservation. 

In the first 4 months of the current fis- 
cal year bounties on bobcats, wolves, and 
coyotes exceeded by $2,805 the $40,000 ap- 
propriated by the legislature—and a like 
appropriation for the previous fiscal year 
was used up in 7 months. 

Conservation workers, pointing to the 


} State's experience with coyotes, now are 
Opposing a move to reinstate foxes to the 
bounty list on the grounds that the pay- 
mer of such rewards does not neces- 
Sari result in a decline in the number 

of predators. As proof, they cite the con- 
unued prevalence of coyotes as reflected 

s in figures for the month of October, 1945, 
When $11,615 out of $12,465 in bounties 
was paid out for these animals alone. 
FEBRUARY, 1946 
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LOOK... HES LANDING 
ON OUR LAKE. LETS 
SEE WHATS COOKING! 
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BOB ALLEN, YOUNG ACTOR, RESTS 
FROM A LONG RUN ON BROADWAY 
BY KUNTING UP NORTH 
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A SECRET REHEARSAL 
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weight five pounds 
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Pistols will soon be avail- 
able in limited quantity. 
Production will increase as rapid 
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Free Catalog ready 


WARSAW, MISSOUR! 





ly as material can be obtained. 
Place your order with your dealer. 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Avy., New Haven, Ct. 


GREAT SHAVES WITH THIN GILLETTE BLADES, FOR 
THESE ARE THE KEENEST, LONGEST-LASTING, 
LOW-PRICED BLADES YOu EVER USED. AND 
BECAUSE THEY FIT YOUR RAZOR PRECISELY, 
THEY PROTECT YOUR FACE FROM THE SMART 
AND IRRITATION CAUSED BY MISFIT BLADES, 
ALWAYS ASK FOR THIN GILLETTES 
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Get Better Gun 
Cleaning with 





designed finest American walnut tenite 
fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb. $6.00 
Manniicher or full length type. $8.50 Shipping 


Don’t use any old rag—it may cause jamming. Select 
a Hoppe Patch—die cut to accurately fit the gun it’s 
eng made for. You'll find that these 
~~~ a brand new, soft, tough, cotton flan- 
nel patches will do a more thor- 
OPPE'S ough job—and THEY WON’T POKE 
i THROUGH. Get the size your gun 
requires—at your dealer’s. And 

| drop us a post card request ‘for 
‘‘Hoppe’s Guide to Gun Cleaning.” 
It's a helpful booklet to have. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 North 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 
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Bear Hunt in Dismal Swamp 
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We went into a huddle outdoors to decide 
on our plan of operation against the bears 


of our party got to camp it was mid- 
afternoon, too late to start a drive. So 
Dave and I set out in a boat on the off 
chance of jumping a bear 

2addling quietly, we headed up the 
feeder ditch and turned the boat into a 
sluggish waterway which branched off 
from:-it. At once we were in the heart of 
Dismal Swamp. 3ald cypress’ trees 
thrust their gnarled trunks out of the 
water. Thick tangles of red maples, 
magnolias, and black gums grew out of 
oozy quagmires. In places where deep 
peat beds covered the underlying clay and 
sand, groves of dead their roots 
charred away by the slow ground fires 
that sometimes smolder in the peat for 


trees, 


years, waited for the big wind which 
someday will topple them. Now and 
then we skirted considerable areas of 


fairly dry land lying a foot or two above 
the high-water level and covered with 
thick jungles of second-growth hard- 
woods, brush, and creepers. 

It would be both easy and dangerous 
to get lost in the swamp, and my advice 
to the hunter who visits it for the first 
time is to hire a guide who really knows 
it—and to stick close to him. 

Once we were out of sight of the feeder 
ditch it wasn’t hard to imagine that we 
were in a hitherto unexplored wilderness, 
but Dismal Swamp has been very 
thoroughly exploited through the two 
centuries since William Byrd gave it its 
forbidding and accurately descriptive 
name. Big fortunes were made out of 
the cutting of its cedar and cypress, but 
now almost all the good timber is gone, 
and the lumber companies which own 
the land don’t consider it worth while 
even to guard it against the fires which 
sometimes burn over hundreds of square 
miles. 

At times in the recent war, smoke 
from these fires was so thick that it 
served as a screen for prowling German 
submarines offshore and often interfered 
with Army and Navy flight training. 
As a result, the federal government had 
to provide a measure of fire protection. 
Discontinuance of this wartime protec- 
tion now is giving the swamp and its 
game back to the fire devils, and interest 
has been revived and intensified in a 
proposal that the government buy a 
quarter million acres in the swamp and 
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(Continued from page 25) 
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Cortez Temple claims sixty-two bears in a year 
—a lot of bears, but Cort's a lot of hunter 


create a national forest. 

This project is indorsed enthusiastical- 
ly by the Virginia Commission of Game 
and Inland Fisheries, which sees in it 
an opportunity to open the swamp to 
thousands of hunters now barred by 
lack of transportation and other facili- 
ties and by the exclusive privileges given 
to local hunting clubs on the western 
side of the swamp by some of the 
absentee landowners. 

The game is there. Bears are plentiful, 
and there probably are more native 
Virginia white-tail deer than there were 
two centuries ago. Adequate cooperative 
management by the U.S. Forest Service 
and the state commission could make 
much of the higher ground produce 
sizable annual crops of upland game 
birds. Waterfowl, however, for some 
unknown reason, seldom visit the swamp. 

In the course of our boat hunt we 
again saw plenty of bear sign but no 
bears. “Never mind,” Dave consoled me 
as he swung the bow around, “I guaran- 
tee we'll get one tomorrow.” 

It was late afternoon when we got 
back to camp. Sitting on the screened 
porch and watching twilight and then 
darkness steal over the swamp was a 
creepy experience. Mist, gray-green 
against the background of marsh and 
brush, ghosted up from nowhere and 
slowly thickened until it blotted out even 
the trees at the edge of the little clear- 
ing. The silence became uncanny, and 





« 4 * 
The only way into thot wilderness is by boat 
and here's the ancient tub that took us there 


when an unseen hound howled dismal 

somewhere in the crowding mist it wa 
like a voice from out of this world. A 
damp chill penetrated my bones 

Two men sitting near me began talki! 
in low voices about some swamp dwell 
who had been driven by the silence a1 
loneliness to cut his own throat. Whe 
they had squeezed that juicy subject 
dry they got onto the legends about 
swamp spirits and spooks which 
so well believed that many people wl 
live all their lives in the villages on th: 
edge of the Dismal never set foot in it 
Of course, the talkers didn’t think ther: 
was anything in the stories, but. 

There’s an effective antidote for tho 
Dismal Swamp blues. After we had 
poured some of it out of the bottle, we 
were cheerful enough to eat a big meal, 
and then start a game of penny ante « 
which no ghosts intruded 

Daybreak in the swamp was as dreary 
as twilight had been, but with a couple 
of dozen impatient hounds yelping out- 
side the cabin and half as many equally 
eager hunters stamping into their boots 
and demanding breakfast, it didn’t hav 
a chance to get us down. 

As soon as we had finished stoking up 
for a long day we went into a hudd 
outside the cabin to decide on a pla 
of operations against the bears. Star 
ing near the camp there is a partly ove 
grown trail that twists through tl 
hardwood-and-brush thickets, rough 
paralleling the feeder ditch for a mi 
then turning north and then back e 
to form a three-quarter loop around 
area of relatively high and dry land 

It was agreed that the hounds wou 
be unleashed at the far end of this tra 
so that they would drive any game th 
put up toward standers who would 
stationed along the mile of trail tl 
paralleled the ditch. It also was agreed 
that no one would shoot at anything but 
a bear or a deer. Bears were what we 
were really after, but the season was 
open on white-tails, and some of the 
hunters who had unsatisfied appetites 
for venison weren't going to pass up ¢ 
opportunity of bagging a _ buck. 

While we were drawing for our stands, 
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In keeping with the 
MARYLAND tradition, here 
is an expensive beer which © 
critics regard well worth | 
the tariff. : om 
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NATIONAL 
/Aemium 


BEER 


by the 
NATIONAL BREWING COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE IN MARYLAND 








NEW METHOD GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new 


Will not injure steel 
No heating is necessary. 


finish on 5 ‘] 
guns in ten minutes for 


Restores the 


Send for circular 
“What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Box 0-158, New Method Bidg. 
Bradford, Pa. 
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Super Stock Finish 
—and filler. A beautiful, tough, oil type finish. 
Less than half the time required. Finish $1.50, 
Filler $1.50, both for $2.50. 

Wholesale prices to dealers and gun shops. 


COMPLETE CUSTOM GUN BUILDING 
MASHBURN ARMS CO. 


1220 N. Blackwelder St., Okla. City 6, Okla. 



























Shotgun Shells 
Rifle Ammunition 
RevolverAmmunition 
New Shotguas 
New Rifles 


home workshop gun- 


35¢ for handy 
ammunition and guns 


and latest 


Send 

smith manual 

catalogue. 
New York Company, 10700-10800 West 
Ridgway Block, Ridgway, Pennsylvania 


POINTER 
»TOCKS Molded in walnut 


and ebony for Colt 
Woodsman. H'-Star¢vrd all models, 
Colt and S & W $4.56 Molded in Ivory 
c extra, for al! moaeis. At your dealer or 
direct. Send for illustrated circular. We are 
Originators of Plastic Gun Stocks. All models 
stock; please give Ist and 2nd choice on 
lors. 
SOUTHWEST CUTLERY & MFG. CO. 
10 Olympic Blvd. Montebello, Calif. 


New Designs in 
7 


Modernize Your Gun! improve Your Score! 
lost durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
e! For Colt, Smith & Wesson. Hi-Standard. 
ies, Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
itiful designs in ivory. pearl, walnut, onyx, etc 
prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mtrs.) 5501 Broadway, Dept. C-2, Chicage 40, Ill. 
FN BRUARY, 
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|Cortez Temple picked up Lloyd’s rifle, 
sighted it lovingly, and put it down 
again without saying anything. Some- 
one, forgetting that the swamp veteran’s 
doctor has ordered him not to go kEunt- 


ing, asked him which stand he had 
drawn. 

He shook his head, smiled, and said: 
“I’m just keepin’ the cook company 


here in camp, son.” Then he sat down on 
| the front steps and started playing with 
a little hound pup which had been busy 
winning friends and influencing people 
| ever since our arrival. 

| The three club members who had 
| volunteered for the tough job of hunt- 
|ing the hounds set off along the trail 
| with the dogs at their heels. After wait- 
| ing a quarter of an hour, the rest of us 
| followed them. Where the path turned 


| into the brush I looked back. Cortez 
| Temple was still sitting on the steps 
playing with the hound puppy. 

By that time the sun was shining 


brightly, but in the brush it was as dim 
as twilight. The narrow trail, hedged in 
| by a tangie so thick that you could see 
| only a few yards into it, was a succession 
|of dips into shallow gullies and 
| over slight elevations. In the dips 
quashed through sticky black mud 


rises 
we 
On 


the rises we had to go carefully over 
exposed tree roots and foot-tangling 
creepers. 

Lloyd had drawn the stand nearest 
the cabin—a slight elevation where a 
good-size tree had been wind-thrown 
j}across the trail. By standing on its 
| trunk he could see a scant five yards 


|into the brush and perhaps twice that 
far along the trail in either direction. 
Used to open Western country, he 
shook his head doubtfully. “If a bear 
|comes through here,” he remarked, 
| “he'll be so close to me by the time I 
see him, I’ll have to do some fast shoot- 
ing. And if I don’t knock him over, I'll 
have to do some even faster running—if 


I can find any place to run to!” 
| My stand was the next one, fifty 
yards farther along and as _ closely 


brushed in. The other hunters cautioned 

|me that Jim, the third stander, would 
be close to me, wished me luck, and dis- 
appeared up the trail. 

Then, although it was the end of Oc- 
tober, the mosquitoes came down on 
me—clouds of them, and every one 
ravenous. For what seemed a long time 
nothing else happened. I couldn’t see 
anything but the green walls that fenced 
me in, and I didn’t hear anything but an 
| occasional muffled cough from Jim. 
Finally I called to Lloyd, got a low- 
voiced reply, and went back along the 
trail to see what he was doing. He was 
swatting mosquitoes and cussing fluent- 
|ly. He hadn’t seen or heard any more 
than I had, and I went back to my stand 

For another long time nothing at all 
|happened. Then the silence of the 
swamp was broken by the far-away bay- 
ling of a hound. Another and another 
| chimed in until it sounded as if they all 





| 


| were running on a hot scent, but after 
ja few minutes the chorus dwindled to 
}uncertain individual barks which soon 
died away. 

3ut ten minutes later I heard the 
|hounds again. Now they seemed much 
nearer—close enough for me to hear 
someone urging them on with high 
pitched yells of “Hunt ’im! Hunt ’im! 


Hunt ’im!” 

There’s no other music so exciting as 
that made by hounds and hunters. It 
set my pulses pounding, and I stared 
expectantly into the brush until my eyes 


ached. In the hope of being able to see 
over the obseuring green screen that I 
couldn’t see into, I looked around for 


|}a tree I could climb. A few yards back 
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© Five-inch blade of 
carbon steel. Over-all 
length nine and one- 
High- 
quality sheath of pol- 
Patent- 


can’t 


half inches 


ished leather 
ed butt that 
work loose—an exclu- 
feature. A 
that 


sportsman will be 


sive 


knife uy 


proud to own. 


YOUR NEW 
CATTARAUGUS 
HUNTING KNIFE 


@ A handsome knife shaped and 
made to do all-round jobs and do 
them well—sticking, 
ing, preparing food for camp cookery, 
In 


the woods, on the stream, or in a 


skinning, dress- 


g, 
or odd chores around the farm. 


boat this knife is your ever-ready 
and handy helper. 


Hold it in your hand. You'll like its 
feel and balance. You'll admire its 
beauty, its look of efficiency. Give it 
a workout. You'll agree that it’s the 
look-right, feels-right, and is-right 
all-round sportsman’s knife. At your 


dealer's soon, 


100% 


FOR THE 
OUTDOOR MAN 
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CUTLERY COMPANY 
LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 




















THE TARGET SHOOTERS’ 


“DREAM” REVOLVERS! 


The New Smith & Wesson 
Masterpiece Line 


The famous K-22 
such a sensation in 1940 has been still 
further improved and all these 
features are now yours in a complete line 
of Masterpieces — the K-22, K-32, and 


Masterpiece which was 


K-38. They have a New Ribbed Bar- 
rel... a New S & W “High-Speed” 
Hammer with wide, deep-checked spur 
... an improved Anti-Backlash Trigger 
feature ... faster and easier Short Cock- 
ing Action . . . and Micrometer Click 
Sights. Shipments should begin late in 
February or early March . . . so get your 
name on your dealer’s waiting list now. 
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in the tangle I spotted just what I 
needed—a_=s gnarled, weather-bleached 
stump about eight feet high. After a 
couple of hurried failures, I scrambled 
to its top. 

There I waited impatiently, but ne 
bear came crashing through the brusl 
across the trail from my perch. The 
sound of the hounds didn’t come any 
closer, and after a while they seemed tc 
separate, some working toward the east 
and some toward the west. Then I heard 
a rifle shot, followed after a couple of 
seconds by two others close togethe1 
They sounded as if they came from at 
least half a mile up the trail 

Again for a long time nothing hap 
pened, and I took the opportunity for 
good look around me. I couldn’t ss 
Lloyd, but in the other direction the 
cover wasn’t quite so thick, and I coul 
make out Jim. He was perched prs 
cariously on the trunk of a big dowr 
tree, with a double-barrel shotgun in the 
crook of his arm. 

Then I saw something black and big 
moving quietly and quickly through the 
brush behind him. 

It was a bear! 

My rifle brought itself up to my shoul 
der, and I lined the sights on the black 
body and squeezed the trigger 

Maybe a sapling deflected the bullet 
or maybe it was just a lousy shot. Either 
way, it didn’t do anything to the bear 
but scare it. The animal spun round so 
that it was broadside to me, shifted int« 
high gear, and headed straight for the 
tree trunk on which Jim was sitting 
3efore I could lever another cartridges 
into the chamber it was scrambling ove! 
the trunk, not six feet from him. Ther 
it bolted across the trail, skidded to a 
stop, and came tearing back 

By that time Jim, justifiably startled 
but still balanced precariously on the 
log, had jerked his gun up. His hurried 
shot sent a rifled slug smacking into 
the brush a few inches above the bear’s 
head, and the gun’s kick unbalanced him 
and knocked him backward off the tree 
The panic-stricken bear kept right on 
going, hurdled the trunk and just missed 
Jim, who was sprawled on his back o1 
the ground behind it, and plunged into 
a thicket before I dared risk another 
shot 

Attracted by the shooting, Lloyd came 
running up. A couple of minutes later 
while we were still trying to decid 
what to do next, Dave and two other 
hunters, with three or four hounds at 
their heels, arrived breathless from the 
other direction. The hounds’ neck hairs 
bristled when their noses caught the bear 
smell, then they were off on the red-hot 
trail, running with their heads up and 
giving tongue in a way that promised 
a short chase. 

Dave slanted an experienced eye in the 
direction they had gone and shook his 
head. “We can’t get through there—too 
thick and boggy,” he decided. “But 
there’s a cross trail, and if we get on it 
in a hurry we may be able to cut that 
bear off. Let’s go!” 

We all pounded down the trail toward 
the cabin, jumping or scrambling over 
the trunks of fallen trees lithering 


; 


through mud, tripping over roots, and 


getting our feet snarled up in creepers 

After a couple of minutes we came t 
where the narrow cross trail branched 
off, and turned into it. Then we saw 


that there was someone ahead of us. It 
was Cortez Temple. He wasn’t running 
but he was walking almost as fast as 
we could run over that bad footing. He 
was carrying an old single-barrel shot- 
gun that I recognized as one I'd seen 
standing in a corner of the cabin kitchen 
When he heard us and turned his head, 
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we saw that his blue eyes were blazing. 
He pointed down the trail. 

Bear just crossed, with houn’s right 
after him,” he said. “We'll get him. 
Come on!” 

How come you got here so quick?” 
Dave asked him as we hurried along 
in his wake. 

I was sittin’ on the cabin steps and 
heard the shots and then the houn’s,” 
tl veteran explained. “Anyone hit 
hir a died 

jim and I had to admit that we’d 
wasted our ammunition. Cortez Temple 
srunted. “Here’s where he crossed,” he 
said, and led the way into the brush. 

It seemed a long time since we had 
heard the hounds. “That bear’s likely 
swum the feeder ditch,” someone said. 
“Once he’s across it, he’s got us licked.” 

Dave was just opening his mouth to 
reply when what sounded like the daddy 
of all dogfights broke out in a hardwood 
thicket a few hundred feet ahead of us. 

They've bayed him!” Cortez Temple 
said. “Fan out, boys! Watch out you 
don’t hit the dogs, but soon as you can 

t a clear shot at him, let him have it!” 
Fanning out in that tangle was easier 
recommended than performed, but we 
managed to form a sort of ragged 
skirmish line and, with rifles and shot- 
guns ready, advanced on the thicket. 
The sounds of the scrap going on in 
there had reached a new high of snarls, 
howls, velps, and deep-throated growls. 

When we got to the edge, a big stump 
in my way made me drop behind Temple. 
A few steps more, and we could see into 
the thicket where the bear was making 
its last stand. Reared up on its hind 
legs, it was snarling and cuffing at the 
worrying hounds. 

“Now!” Cortez Temple said softly. 

His old single-barrel gun went smooth- 
ly to his shoulder and, a split second later, 
blasted out a slug. At almost the same 


instant, Liloyd’s and Dave's rifles spat. 
The bear spun halfway round, slumped 
over sideways, and went down with the 
hounds tearing at it. 

When we got into the thicket we 
found a very quiet bear. Any one of the 
three shots which had hit it would have 
settled its account. 

Cortez Temple stood looking down at 
the carcass. After a moment he shook 
his head sadly. 

“What’s the matter, Cort?” someone 
asked. “Ain’t he big enough to suit 
you?” 

“Nice he-bear, with plenty of good 
eatin’ on him,” the veteran said. “But I 
just remembered that I clean forgot I'd 
promised the doc not to go huntin’ 
any more!” 

It wasn’t a very big bear—something 
less than 200 pounds—but getting it out 
of the brush wasn’t too easy. We tied 
its legs together, strung it on a sapling, 
and sweated happily over the job of 
carrying it to camp. 

Lloyd had the heavy end of the load 
on the final leg of the trip. When we got 
to the cabin he dropped the pole, 
swabbed his wet face with a bandanna, 
and grinned widely. “What I want to 
know,” he said, “is what darned fool 
named this swamp Dismal?” 


Leave Camp Sites Neat 

UNTERS on Michigan’s state lands, 

who leave their camp sites littered 
with refuse, are going to be sorry. The 
state Department of Conservation in- 
sists that all such camp sites be left 
neat and tidy. If they’re not, the of- 
fenders will get the works. A state law 
provides for fines ranging up to $100, 
jail sentences up to three months, or 
both, for campers who wilfully ignore 
the regulations. 





Easy Method of Catching Snakes 
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NAKES can be captured at a minimum 
of risk with the “snake stick” shown 
in the accompanying sketch. 
Essentially it is a 5-ft. length of 1% x 
hardwood, notched at one end, and 
equipped with a leather noose and two 
cold-rolled steel rods. One rod controls 
the size of the noose. The other I call a 
“stinger.” Its sharpened point will kill a 
Snake with one quick jab. The control 
rod to which the leather noose is attached 
is mounted on the edge of the stick. The 
Stinger slides in a shallow groove cut in 
the face of the stick. Each is held in 
I e by as many dime-store brackets as 
a required to assure smooth action. 
rew one end of a 12-in. leather strip 
ie stick as shown, and pass the other 
é under a flat-top bracket on the oppo- 
Site side. Cut a slit in the leather and 
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slip it over the bent end of the control 
rod. Add a steel washer, then flatten the 
rod end as you would a rivet. You can 
now draw the noose tight by pulling on 
the control rod. 

In use, sneak up on your snake, slip the 
noose around the base of his head, then 
bear downward, pressing the head tight 
against the ground. At the same time, 
pull up on the control rod. If you want 
your snake alive, just lift the stick and 
drop him in a sack or box. If you want to 
kill him, jab him with the stinger while 
still holding him down. 

WARNING—some snakes are poisonous! 
Learn to recognize them and always 
carry a snake-bite kit, complete with 
tourniquet and suction syringe. And 
learn to use that kit before you start 
out.—Tony M, Ramirez. 





watch him 
beat his chest 
like an old 


e Time was when the hunter- 
man thought he had to dress like a hobo 
let his beard grow, never bathe until the end 
of the hunt, and make himself as repulsive 
as possible. There are of course some men 
who still think they like to make it gruesome. 
But strangely enough, they usually reveal 
their innate perfectionism by the loving care 
they give their guns, gear and tackle. A 
natural lure for these men is the Walter 
Wood Shirt. It’s pre animal fibre texture 
(a $2 way of saying it’s 100% top quality 
virgin wool), its drape-shape cut that doesn’t 
bind anywhere, its super quality construc- 
tion (for instance, double seams, genuine 
pearl buttons, wool—not cotton— facing, 
and all that sort of thing); and finally the 
he-wood duck colors—these indicate why 
the Walter Wood Shirt brings that killer- 
diller gleam to the rod and gun man’s eye. 

Dress the part—get more fun out of your 
atavism—get yourself a Walter Wood Shirt 
or two. Or if you're interested in some rod 
or gun man, you can’t go wrong by decorat- 
ing his terso with a gorgeous Walter Wood 
Shirt—say for his birthday. He will take to 
it like a duck—watch him put it on and 
beat his chest like an old gorilla! 

There’s a store in most cities that sells 
Walter Wood Shirts. If you don’t locate one 
readily, write us—the makers—Irving and 
Company, Portland 9, Oregon, U. S. A. 
We will do our best to supply you. 
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FEATHER & DOWN CO. 


83 COLUMBIA ST., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 








303 CAL. BRITISH AMMO 
174 Grain Metal Point 
bullet, Winchester make 
late 1942 issue. Per box 

$1.60. Per hundred $6.25. 


GENUINE U. S. ARMY RIFLE OR SHOTGUN COVERS 
Made of heavy canvas duck, reenforced at muzzle and 
Preech; also has 6” heavy cowhide flap with buckle and 
web carrying sling strap. Will fit any rifle or shotgun 





46” overall. Brand new $ 4.95 
New Covers (as above) except with canvas flap 3.95 
New H & R .22 caliber S. S. Bolt Action Rifle 28.24 
New Lyman Alaskan Scopes (no mounts) 50.00 
New Barreis Colt .22 Auto. 414”, no sight blade 4.95 
New Barrels .22 Colt Match Ace Automatic 4.95 
New Barrels for .45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Barrels Colt 0.M.T. .22 cal., or 38 Special 5.95 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto. Colt 3.95 
New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 2.75 
New Magazines Model B. A, D & E Hi Standard 1.75 
New Magazines H & R Reising .22 Auto. Rifle 1.75 
imported Magazines to fit .25 Colt Auto 2.25 
New Barrels, Colt Frontier 38/40. 51%” or 7'.” 4.95 


41 cal. Italian Vetterli center fire cartridges, each -08 
Hand loaded .38 S. & W. Spec. Cartridges each .04 
Ammunition: .25°35 .30 .270 .375 H & H and others. 


Other Parts for Mod. "17 Colt & S&W: .45 
Send 3 cent stamp for list 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
e WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH 7 
HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (No C.0.D. Orders) New York 7 


futo. 








There's no finer way than the American 
way. Buy Vic- 
tory Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


Let's keep it that way. 








SADDLE LEATHER HOLSTERS 


... Also cartridge belts, shell coses, western 
. saddles, other saddle leather products. Made 
by pioneer Western saddle makers since 1857. 
Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 








THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., Portland 4, Ore. 
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up to him, and then zooms off behind 
you, you'll be too bewildered to shoot. 
He appears to understand your inten- 
tions and how you go about trying to 
kill him. If he doesn’t, why does he put 
|that pine or hemlock between you and 
|him? As far as this princely bird is 
| concerned, I'm willing to admit that he 
| knows me like a book—especially my 
| weaknesses. 

| Every hunter has from experience be- 
| come aware that both birds and animals 
| 





can often apparently gauge the effective 
range of a shotgun, and this ability is 
|not limited to any particular species. 
|In nearly every instance a crow will let 
| you approach him until you are nearly 
within gun range. Moreover, in taking 
flight, he will keep that same critical 
distance between you and him. In other 
| words, he seems to know that the mere 
| possession of wings is not enough to 
insure his safety, but that he has to keep 
out of range. This ability to judge dis- 
tance is clearly shown by hawks, owls, 
wild geese, ducks, doves, and shore birds. 
It is not always apparent in the case 
of Wilson’s snipe, woodcock, and quail, 
which usually count on cover to conceal 
them. However, I have observed that 
when cover is scant, all three species are 
likely to keep out of range. 

One question has always puzzled me 
is a wild animal's fear of man instinctive 
or acquired? I have found many white- 
tail fawns in the woods, and although 
they show some puzzled apprehension, 
| they did not really seem afraid of me. 
| When I contrast their attitude with an 
| old buck’s wild whistling snort and mad 
| breakaway when he so much as winds 
me at 300 yards, I feel that his fear of 
|man must have been acquired, and grown 
| stronger year by year. All things which 
|are wild by nature are naturally more 
|jumpy and apprehensive, even when 
raised by hand, than normally tame 
ones, but the wild turkeys and the quail 
I have raised never seemed to have any 
instinctive fear of me. 

Perhaps the truth lies in the fact that 
as a bird or animal, especially of a game 
species, attains some experience in life, 
its encounters with various enemies or 
supposed enemies develop a natural ap- 
prehensiveness, without which quality 
no wild creature could long survive. And 
wherever game is hunted a special dread 
of man is developed. It may seem 
strange, but a deer is more afraid of a 
man than he is of a wolfish dog. And 
I have long noticed that if a wild turkey 
is flushed by a dog (which he probably 
takes for a fox) he will fly only a short 
distance. But if he is flushed by a man, 
even though the turkey is not shot at, 
he will quit that whole part of the world 
completely. 

In the driving of deer, either with or 
without hounds, it often happens that a 
wary old buck, despite the clamor be- 
hind him and the silence and apparent 








| security ahead, will deliberately run 
| back through the drivers. Why is this 
so? My Negro drivers insist, when I 


upbraid them for letting a stag run over 
them and trample them, that the saga- 
cious veteran has a deftnite sanctuary in 
mind and that he’s going there in spite 
of hell and high water. As they succinct- 
ly put it: “He gwine where he gwine.” 
And I have yet to see a Negro, however 
stalwart physically, who will not, with 
swift and graceful deference, give the 
right of way to any charging buck that 
wants it. 


They re Wise to Us 


(Continued from page 44) 


However, there is another explanation 


for a buck’s running back. He under- 
stands man’s tricks. He knows some- 
thing about this set-up of drivers and 


standers. Experience may have taught 
him that there is more real danger in the 
silence ahead than in the behind. 
On many occasions I have known bucks 
to run back when natural sanctuaries 
lay ahead. Since wild creatures know 
the geography of the woods much bette: 
than we do, such behavior has led me 
to believe that, although we know some- 
thing about the game we hunt, the game 
also knows a lot about us. The more | 
hunt, the more I believe this is true 

For a long time I have taken a special 
interest in the individual wild creature 
that has developed a sagacity and a 
resourcefulness so remarkable that the 
result is a vivid personality, amounting 
almost to what we call genius in humans. 
Lovers of the wilds ought never to sup 
pose that all members of a species ars 
alike; they vary in character and ability 
almost as much as men do. And my ob- 
servation leads me to believe that the 
wisest and wariest of such creatures 
know so much about us that that knowl- 
edge is their life insurance. They know 
more about us than we know about 
them, or perhaps than we know about 
ourselves. 
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Simple Deer Hoist 
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EXT time you kill a deer, try hanging 

it this easy way. All you'll need are a 
sturdy tree limb high enough to hold the 
deer at a suitable height, a piece of rope 
twice as long as the branch is high, a 
round gambrel stick with a _ shallow 
groove around the middle and deep 
notches encircling both ends (so the 
hocks will not slide together when the 
carcass is raised), and a windlass made 
from any strong stick 2 ft 
about 11% or 2 in. in diameter. 

Secure the gambrel stick to the hocks 
tie both ends of the rope to the lim! 
about 4 in. apart, and bring the loop t 
the gambrel stick as shown. Insert the 
windlass, and wind ’er up. When you ge 
the carcass high enough, work the wind 
lass out to within 2 in. of pulling clear 
Then let the long end of it come to rest 
against the buttocks, forming a loc} 
which will hold the animal securely i 
place. 

When the only available tree is on the 
side of a steep hill and you cannot reac! 
high enough, wind the deer as far as yo. 
can, tie the windlass temporarily to one 
of the side strands, climb the tree, an 
finish hoisting from there.—V. C. Frame 
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Bullets Don't Believe in Juju 


(Continued from page $1) 


rose, went into the hut, and returned with 
my rifle. 

‘This,” I said solemnly, “is stronger 
than the juju of the bush cow. Tomorrow 
t shall be proved!” 

Anthony followed me back into the hut 
and obeyed my whispered command not 
to laugh. He begged me to tell him what 
all the talk had been about. I explained 
that although for the sake of our reason 
we whites in Africa put very matter-of- 
fact interpretations on anything that 
seemed mysterious, many things hap- 
pened there which defied explanation. I 
had seen that the villagers were pretty 
well worked up over the bush cow, 
thought it had supernatural powers, and 
didn’t like the idea of our going out after 
it. It had the power of turning itself into 
a tree! That was their belief and they 
had stuck to it. 

The noisy racket of bush fowl woke me 
the next morning while it still was dark. 
Rousing my boy, I got him to make a pot 
of coffee, then shook Anthony, who 
yawned and shivered as he dressed. It 
was 5:30. Soon the cook boy had a dish of 
bacon and eggs ready. That disposed of, 
we waited for the chief to show up. He 
didn’t, so I sent a boy after him. Soon the 
boy came back without him. 

“Masser,” said the lad, “dem ol’ man 
dey bed. Say um sick.” 

Anthony fumed, wanted us to go and 
drag him out, but I objected. I said that 
if the old fellow was scared, he were bet- 
ter left behind. Otherwise he’d probably 
take us anywhere but where he thought 
the bush cow might be. I said that I 
would handle the matter, and that An- 
hony should leave it to me. We picked 
up our rifles and followed the boy to the 
chief’s hut. There he lay in the dark and 
smelly interior, and as soon as we ap- 
peared began to groan loudly. 

“Kwal lafiya” (Good morning), I said. 
“I’m sorry you're sick.” The chief made 
a bluff at getting up. “No,” I went on, 
“you must not get up. I cannot take a 
sick man to be my guide. We will go 
alone.” 

The old man was much relieved and, in 
o-swer to my questions, told us to follow 
t river—a wide, shallow stream near 
the village—and not to leave it. “The 
bisi,” he said, “loves the water and is al- 
Ways seen near it.” 

I had my heavy .404 rifle and a canvas 
water bag, while Anthony carried a rifle 
of lighter caliber and a camera. The river 
was fringed with tangled brush, so we 
kept to the short grass, following the 
stream at a distance of about fifty yards. 
I was not at all optimistic that we’d see 
the bush cow, but as the country 
abounded in game of all descriptions, I 
was on the alert for a shot. I wished for 
my shotgun instead of the rifle, for there 
were hundreds of guinea fowl along the 
river bank. Anthony feared that the birds 
we flushed would spoil our chances for a 
shot at the bush cow, but I reassured him 
by saying that the game was anything 
but shy in this area, since it had been 
little shot over. The wind, fortunately, 
was blowing upstream right in our faces. 

We had been out for three hours or 
More and already the sun’s heat was 
making itself felt. Here the river followed 
a broad valley, and while searching for an 
easy ford I saw a fine large hartebeest 
Zrazing on the other bank. It was not 
More than 100 yards away, and was an 
easy shot. 

s I raised my rifle, Anthony implored 
me in a whisper not to shoot, for the noise 
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could be heard a mile or more and might 
cause us to lose the bush cow. 

“We'll have to find it first,” I answered, 
but to please the boy I did not shoot. 

We found a place where the bush was 
thin and gently sloping banks made ac- 
cess to the water easy. We forded the 
river there, wrung the water from our 
clothes, and went on. A big tree, over- 
hanging the river, gave welcome shade. 
I took the water bag from my shoulders, 
and we had a long, refreshing drink. I 
told Anthony that I was willing to hunt 
for just one hour more, for we had a long 
day ahead of us, and had to be back at 
the station by the night following. 

A mile or so farther on we came to a 
small and open, gently rising plain, de- 
void of all scrub, with one massive tree 
standing alone in the center. Suddenly I 
felt a clutch at my arm and heard a whis- 
pered “Good God, what’s that?” 

“What? Where?” I asked in surprise. 

“That’s queer. It’s gone. I must be get- 
ting the jimjams. I thought I saw the 
bush cow. See that bump with a white 
streak on it, at the base of the tree? It 
seemed to move.” 

“You're seeing things,” I replied. 

The white-streaked bump on the tree 
moved, and as it did so there 
vealed the giant form of our quarry. 

“Easy now,” I said quietly. “Don’t fire 
until I give the word! Keep your eyes on 
him. He means mischief!” 

The bush cow stood still, watching us. 
I adjusted my sights to 200 yards. An- 
thony walked steadily ahead. The beast 
lifted and shook a great horned head, and 
trotted away at right angles to us. An- 
thony’s rifle crashed. With amazing 
agility the great bull turned and charged 
straight at the young man. I caught a 
fleeting glance of Anthony as he sank to 
one knee, and then myself let go a shot 
at the brute. The bush cow stumbled, 
but to my horror recovered. 

Frantically I worked the bolt of my 
rifle—and saw that the beast was almost 
on top of Anthony. Now I could not fire, 
for they were almost in line with each 
other. I prayed that the boy would keep 
his nerve. 

There came a crash, an orange flame, 
a little puff of smoke. I saw both boy 
and beast prone on the ground, and 
rushed in panic to the spot. As I stooped 
over the drawn white face, a pair of light 
blue eyes opened and blinked. 

“Are you all right?” I asked. 

“I think so,” he replied, and I helped 
him to his feet. 

“Waited pretty long to shoot that last 
time, didn’t you?” I asked. 

“T think I did,” was the reply. “I didn’t 
want to miss, so held fire until the brute 
was nearly on top of me.” 

Running from the bush cow’s shoulder 
to its hind quarters was a broad white 
belt of hair, probably the result of a burn 
from a bush fire, and making a most ef- 
fective camouflage when the beast was 
in the shade of a tree. We also saw the 
sear the chief had spoken of, resulting 
from a crocodile’s bite. The head was 
magnificent, a very fine trophy. 

We took off the tail, and when we 
showed it to the natives back at the vil- 
lage their amazement and relief were 
worth the tiresome hunt and the danger. 
The chief, after promising to send out 
some men the next morning to bring 
back the head and the meat, spoke long 
and feelingly of our feat. As he put it: 

“Juju gone. White masser kill um. He 
make bigger juju.” 
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SHORECAND TANDEM 


3-ROOM ULTRA MODERN TRAILER COACH 


The new SHORELAND TANDEM represents the 
last word in trailer coach design and appointments 
.. reflecting skilled planning in every detail of its 
streamlined construction. Beauty and distinctive- 
ness, added to luxurious comfort, make the. 
SHORELAND a real, lovely home. 


Shoreland features include—stainless steel! sink, 


drain-board, work counter; chrome 
l mM 4 


fixtures; full-size bed, etc 
CHICAGO STREAMLITE CORPORATION 


Write for Full Color 8-Page 
MMlustrated Folder 
5001 S$. COTTAGE GROVE AVENUE - CHICAGO 15, ILLINOIS 











Restore Your Gun’s 
Accuracy with 


HOPPE’S No. 9 


Remove any primer, powder, lead or 
metal fouling that may have accumu- 
lated—and remove or prevent any rust. 
Hoppe’s No. 9 keeps guns like new. Ask 
for it at your dealer’s or send us 10c 
for trial size. Helpful “Gun Cleaning 
Guide” FREE upon post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


























SOLD ‘zs 
OUT.. 


Huge No. 37 Edition 

of "Shooter's Bible” 
snapped up. Biggest 
seller to date! Sorry, 
no reprints of this edi- |,’ 
tion due to paper |g 
shortage. \3 
Avoid Disappointment 
RESERVE YOUR COPY OF 


NO. 38 “’SHOOTER'S BIBLE’ NOW 


(Delivery Lace Summer) 
EDITION NO. 38 will be better than ever. Latest Prices, 
New Items. Everything for the Shooter and Sportsman. 


RUSH RESERVATION (enclose $1) and receive FREE latest 
ARMS BULLETIN listing available merchandise and 
last minute information. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y 
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ROUT FISHING in early season 
means, to many anglers, getting a 
spade and digging a mess of worms. 
Worms are truly a deadly bait, but 
oftentimes spinning lures, cast with a 
bait-casting or a spinning rod, are much 
more effective. These lures are parti- 
cularly tempting to large trout, many of 
which become cannibalistic with age, and 
strike at the lure in the apparent belief 
that it is a small fish or other creature. 
Obviously such large fish are more inter 
ested in food of this kind than in the more 
dainty wet or dry flies which imitate in- 
sect life and so are less of a mouthful. 

There are other arguments in favor of 
these spinning lures. Not only can they 
be used effectively with less skill than fly- 
fishing requires, but the assortment you 
carry need not be elaborate no matter 
where you fish 

I first gave such spinning lures a 
thorough workout many years ago, on a 
well-known and rather large stream in 
the Adirondacks. At the time my tackle 
was not well suited to this fishing method. 
In fact, little was then known about cast- 
ing for trout with light lures and a cast- 
ing rod. My experience was enlightening 
and should be helpful to others even to- 
day. For though the new, modern, spin- 
ning outfits of prewar days will doubt- 
less be available again before long, they 
are not yet back on the market. 

Everybody in the party I was with 
knew that in the river were considerable 
numbers of large brown trout, located 
mostly among the large rocks and in deep 
pockets, and impossible to reach because 
our fly rods couldn't handle the weighted 
lures properly. Further handicaps were 
depth of water and the speed of the cur- 
rent. True, worms and flies were getting 
us fish. We made catches day after day 
which would make present-day anglers 
gasp, and were especially successful in 
taking brook trout. But the big browns 
wouldn't hit, and when we did catch one 
an examination of its stomach always re- 
vealed that it had been feeding on min- 
nows. This was a hint not to be disre- 
garded, so I decided to try bait casting 
with a minnow bait. 

I had a 6-ft. plug rod with a rather lim- 
ber tip, and a low-price, takedown casting 
reel in a free-spool model. The line on 
this reel was braided silk, 12-lb. test. Such 
a line was thought in those days to be too 
light, but I'd been using it on bass with 
good success. 

For those big trout the most acceptable 
bait, judging from the stomach examina- 
tions, seemed to be minnows from 1% to 
3 in. long, soI put on an Archer spinner of 
comparable size, attaching it to a 
weighted bass-casting trace. At the start 
this rig gave me considerable trouble. In 
quick succession I lost three Archer spin- 
ners because they snagged on rocks and 
logs. 

This was proving too expensive a sport 
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for me, and I was about ready to quit; 
but as I'd taken a very nice trout with an 
Archer before I lost the lure, I decided 
to risk another dollar. It struck me that 
I'd been manipulating the spinners very 
clumsily, and that most of those hard-to- 
fish pockets could be worked successfully 
without losing any tackle if only I could 
acquire the skill to do it. 

I had noticed that when the bait was 
dropped directly into a pocket it rarely 
got a strike, and that if it sank in sucha 
spot it went too deep and got snagged. 
Now, before making a cast, I studied each 
pocket, estimated its depth and the speed 
and depth of the incoming and outpour- 
ing current. Having done this, I used 
the greatest care to make my way into 
the best spot from which to fish it, seek- 
ing to cast the bait to a point below the 
pocket, letting the bait sink there as deep- 
ly as possible, and then leading it into and 
through the probable trout hide-out. Be- 
cause I had to know the probable position 
of the lure at all times, I marked the 
sinker on the trace with orange paint so 
it could be seen. However, I found I 
could skip this extra touch after a bit of 
practice. 

This way of fishing proved most exact- 
ing. Often the rod had to be raised high 
when reeling in, or when holding the bait 
in a particularly good spot, but whether 
or not the bait got snagged depended 
upon how well this was done. It also de- 
termined whether a trout was caught in 
the pocket. 

A Devon minnow about 2 in. long 
turned out to be a most excellent lure. It 
got snagged a lot until I took off its treble 
gangs and substituted two single hooks 
placed scissorswise—-with the points of 
the hooks facing each other. That ar- 
rangement was particularly deadly when 
fished upstream in a turbulent run, but I 
found fishing it very tiring. For as soon 
as the lure dropped into the water I had 





Mr 
Colby, 


"| don't believe it either, but there he is! 


to start reeling lickety-split to make the 
spinner blades revolve. The lure had to 
travel faster than the current to bring 
out the action, and without the action the 
fish wouldn’t strike. Most of the fish 
taken with either Archer or Devon wer 
brownies. 

Wet flies or worms pioved much more 
successful on the brook trout, which at 
that time were the predominant fish. Two 
large night crawlers trailing a spinne: 
could be cast on the rod, and this rig reg 
ularly took brook trout of good size. A 
single hook was better here than a trebl 
or a tandem arrangement, not only be 
cause the worms were more lively when 
hooked in this way but also because th 
single hook was less likely to get snagged 
A brass Colorado spinner about % in. long 
proved best for this rig, and a %-oz. sink 
er was quite heavy enough for the longest 
casts needed. 

When fishing this brook-trout bait I'd 
cast it to the opposite side of a pool, let it 
settle to the bottom, then work it slowly) 
through the eddy. With my casts I cov 
ered the entire hole, including the quiet 
stretches as well as the swirls and fast 
entering currents. Sometimes when th 
fish acted indifferent I had to risk snag 
ging by letting the bait repeatedly bum; 
bottom. This called for short spurts of 
reeling in, fo'lowed by rests to permit th: 
bait to sink back to the bottom after eacl 
such burst of speed. 

I'll admit that none of the methods 
used was so much fun as fly fishing, bu 
the extra size of the fish taken com 
pensated for this to some extent 

Since then I've been, at different times 
and usually for short periods, a dry-fly 
purist, a wet-fly addic: in enthusias 
at bait fishing. Each ti: .e I’ve gone over 
board for some one method it has been a 
a direct result of experiences whic! 
seemed to prove that this method cam: 
closest to being infallible. We all get that 
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Makes Youa BULLS EVE Fisherman 





The amazing reels that solved the age old problem of the backlash will 
be reaching dealers’ stores soon — great news for the thousands of fishermen 
who were unable to get them before the war. 

When you try a Wondereel, you'll quickly see how easy it is to make long, 
smooth accurate casts without thumbing — how you can hit all those likely 
action spots without troublesome backlash “time-outs.” 

If you’re new at the sport you can learn to cast in a few minutes with 
this famous reel. Expert casters like it especially to keep night fishing free 
from time-stealing snarls. 

Back again, too, are many of the other Shakespeare game fishing favorites 
in quantities that will increase steadily. Visit your dealer soon —and be 
sure to ask him for the new 1946 Pocket Fishing Calendar which shows you 

= women the days that fishing will be best. 


Be WONOR- BUILT BY 


KALAM whee) 2.MICHIG AN 












Pocket Fishing Calendar 
The blacker the fish the 
betrer the fishing. Ask your 
dealer for a copy of this 
handy guide to plan your 
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\Weber. 


“The Fly Tackle Capital 
of America” 


Today, fly casting is a commonplace sport that all can learn and 
afford. To us that’s the most important thing about our 50th 
anniversary ... for aside from the pleasure of celebrating this 
occasion with many thousands of fishermen friends, our organ- 
ization has contributed richly to putting the ‘ 
within reach of all. For 50 years Weber has championed “American 
fly tackle to fit American conditions” , , , a policy that made 

it the world’s largest, necessitated frequent expansion of facilities, 
made our home town renowned as the fly tackle capital of America 
and added immeasurably to the thrills of the sport with tackle 

that attracts every kind of fresh water game fish to the fly. 


‘sport of kings” 





We invite our many friends to help us celebrate our 
50th anniversary by adding to their fishing litera- 
ture, a commemorative brochure which we have pre- 
pared, Ask your dealer or write us, It’s free. 


A Few Weber ‘Firsts’’ 


Introduced the balanced outfit featuring a rod with “backbone” , . . first to 

advocate lighter, single gut leaders marked with true tensile test . . . pro- 

moted nationally the quick end line taper and an American reel of ample 
capacity with silent drag . . . introduced con- 
tinuous length, plastic leader material . . . ad- 
vocated the abandonment of snelled flies and 
produced hundreds of true-to-mature lures . . . 
published and distributed hundreds of thousands 
of Moviegram fly casting instructions, 


New Weber 
Trophy for 
Trout 
Fishermen 


This beautiful 
perpetual trophy, 
commemorating 
our 50th anniver- 


fly casting winners 
(trout division) , (ZH ee 


of one of America’s 


leading fishing | Hi P VA 
contests, 
: a Tithe Takeo vo , 


Weser LIFELIKE Fry Co., World’s Largest in Fly Tackle 
Stevens Point, Wis., U. S, A. 
Also operating Frost Fishing Tackle Company, Est. 1896 
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WATERED STOCK 


He used water to slick his hair down. 


And what a mistake this was! After 
the water dried, his hair would string 
down over his face. Or bounce up out of 
place. Kreml keeps hair ‘ale: tere 
groomed from morn ‘til night—always 
looks so neat and attractive. 





SCALPER 


His stock always takes a nose dive with 


the ladies. They abhoraman’sshoulders 
covered with dandruff flakes. Kreml 
promptly relieves itching of dry scalp 
and removes loose dandruff. Makes hair 
much easier to comb leaves scalp 
feeling so clean SO refreshed. 


2eee00 


p hair neatly groomed 
° 








® LOAN SHARK 


That offensive oily, greasy, plastered 
® down look! Reminds people of a sharpie 
@ in business—a gigolo in social world. 
Kreml keeps hair neat as a pin — so 
lustrous looking. Yet Kreml never 
© “pastes” hair down or leaves it looking 
@ or feeling dirty or greasy. 
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HIGH GRADE SECURITY 


Kreml always makes him feel so secure 
about the appearance of his hair. Kreml 
© is famous to tame stubborn hair and 
» keep it looking neat all day long. Kreml] 
Hair Tonic is that modern hair dressing 
for “he-men” who know the importance 


© of well-groomed hair. 


@ Ask for Krem] Hair Tonic at your barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use Kreml daily for a cleaner scalp — for better-groomed hair. 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes 






Wat O8 4 Rua o> 


.' 
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* Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
 OFFECTIVE Of 
Las Aovearisto WES 





A product of 
R. B. Semler, Inc, 














way when we’ve had something special in 
the way of sport with one pattern of fly, 
or one particular lure. It’s the bunk and 
we should know better—especially us 
experienced anglers. 

There isn’t any one best bait, fly, or 
method. Anyone who fishes long enough, 
or over a wide-enough territory, sooner or 
later finds that out for himself, and will 
admit it if not to the world at least to 
himself. 

Because I’ve learned the fallacy of 
thinking that any one way of fishing is 
best, I’ve avoided becoming a confirmed 
dry-fly purist, even though I lean that 
way. To keep myself open-minded I’ve 
deliberately tested different methods of 
fishing, and have used the suggestions of 
other anglers, often with most surprising 
results. 

Here’s a good example of adjusting the 
method to conditions. One day I was 
fishing the Firehole River in Yellowstone 
National Park, Wyoming — a stream 
where I'd considered it almost a sacrilege 
to use anything but a dry fly. However, it 
was our last day in the park, and at best 
it would be a long year before I'd be there 
again, so when the trout refused to rise 
to the dry fly I shoved my scruples into a 
corner. 

It was a tough day to fish, for it snowed 
and blew, froze and thawed. For four 
hours I'd tried all sorts of wets and dries, 
nymphs and bucktails, without getting a 
flicker from any fish worth catching. That 
was just too much. In the car was a spin- 
ning outfit, new and modern, with limber 
7-ft. rod, fixed-spool casting reel, and a 5- 
lb.-test line. I had used it some, but to 
me it still was a new toy to play with 
whenever the occasion arose. 

The water being weedy and not too 
deep, I chose a weighted spinner made to 
ride high and to work under the slightest 
pressure. (Sorry, but don’t ask for the 
name. It was an imported lure which no 
longer is available.) 

My first cast was a revelation. A 3- 
pounder struck as the lure neared a 
heavy weed patch on my side of the river. 
Within the next three hours I hooked 
seven good fish ranging from 1% to 3 lb. 

At only one other time have I tried the 
spinning outfit on the Firehole, and that 
was a year later and under entirely dif- 
ferent conditions. We had enjoyed splen- 
did dry-fly fishing during the day, al- 
though few trout had been seen rising to 
natural flies. About sunset the trout went 
wild, rising all over the water. They 
seemed to be wholly unafraid and kept 
rising even when the leader dragged right 
over them—but they would not touch our 
flies! 

I was fishing a long run not far from 
where the car was parked, so when I saw 
a dozen or more big fellows working 
which refused to be interested in either 
a wet o~ a dry fly, I decided to try the 
spinning outfit. Here again that im- 
ported high-riding lure proved to be by 
far the best. Since it rode high it could 
be worked to imitate fairly well a small 
fish skipping across the surface. 

This lure, it must be admitted, did not 
prove irresistible. It was most difficult to 
get strikes with it. It had to perform 
co. “ectiy over each individual fish to get 
results, and if it didn’t act just right the 
fish would have nothing to co with it. For 
all that, it did far better than flies and 
several other types of lures, all of which 
were fished with equal care and finesse. 
With it I caught two good trout within 
about 50 minutes. 

At dusk the fish quit taking but I was 
satisfied. Two fish of more than 2 lb. each 
meant at least 10 minutes taken in play- 
ing them. When all things are considered 
which enter into catching a fish—placing 
the lure, hooking, and landing him—two 
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trout of that weight in less than an hour, 
plus the four smaller ones I also caught, 
mean really fast action. Often we hear 
that someone has caught 20 to 30 fair- 
size to large fish in about that length of 
time, but the hearer’s common sense will 
question the truth of such claims. 

Why trout which were rising so busily 
refused to take flies, yet came to a metal 
spinner, makes for interesting specula- 
tion. My theory is that these trout were 
so definitely selective that even the clos- 
est imitations of the natural fly failed to 
deceive them. The spoon also failed ex- 
cept when it was handled so that they 
couldn’t see it well. Then it excited them 
and they struck. 

Such experiences are instructive. But 
if they make the angler think he has 
found an answer to all his fishing prob- 
lems, then they handicap him. Accept 
these experiences gratefully, build up 
your fishing lore with them, but consider 
them only as lessons which may be help- 
ful at some other time. No matter how 
productive one method or one lure may be 
on occasion, or over certain periods, there 
always will be other times when some- 
thing-entirely different is much better. 

Personal preferences and prejudices 
for or against certain methods or lures 
must not keep the angler from realizing 
that all which are legitimate have their 
place. The method or lure that we don’t 
like may sometimes be most effective 
when our favorite fails, and even though 
it may not be so delicate, graceful, and 
artistic as the one we like best, neverthe- 
less real skill is required to be successful 
with it, and it is just as sporting though 
in a different way. 

Many fly fishermen write me that they 
think bait fishing in trout streams should 
be prohibited because it is too destructive. 
At the same time fly-fishing purists send 
letters saying, “They all laughed at me 
for using a fly until I showed them I 
could catch lots of fish when they could 
get nothing.” Think that over, for within 
it lies a vital truth that applies to more 
than fishing. 

There is positive need for all legitimate 
methods and types of lures. Conditions 
change, and there are many times when 
nothing works which now is available, 
Thus there definitely is need for some- 
thing different, and perhaps there always 
will be. Those anglers who can appreciate 
the charm, fascination, and real value of 
all the various sporting methods of catch- 
ing fish are sure to be the most consist- 
ently successful, and they’ll get the most 
— from days spent on stream or 
ake. 

The test of true sportsmanship is de- 
termined, not by the method or lure that 
is used but by the fisherman’s own char- 
acter. Tolerance and open-mindedness 
on methods which personally don’t ap- 
peal to us, but which have quite as much 
merit and legitimacy as our own if viewed 
fairly, may often bring us satisfaction 
and success. So let’s give them a chance. 
—Ray Bergman. 





Saltpeter Solution Keeps 
Pork-rind Lures in Shape 


{E problem of how to keep my pork- 
ind lures in good condition baffled me 
fo. years until I discovered something 


amazingly simple—and costing only 
about 5 cents a season. 

tried salt, but that turned the lures 
stiff and white. I found formaldehyde 
a alcohol not much better. And then 
I tried a saturated solution of saltpeter, 
which worked perfectly. Keep your 
l s in this solution and they’ll never 
S} Russell Garrison. 
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KEY WEST 


For RAL fishing 


pleasure choose 
tonlilt 


If you are one of those discriminating pensive tackle.. 


MOSQUITO 





PROIEXIT CASE 


PLUS a number of im- 


fishermen who have always admired the portant new developments, such as ad- 


durability and fine results of justable single directional click and drag 


custom-mad 


beauty, 


€ equipment, you will be mechanism, two-speed transmission, and 


happy to know that custom quality interchangeable spools...a complete 





Precisionbilt Reels are now available at line of fishing reels carrying a lifetime 


Ze models for both salt, fresh water 
Qa fishing. Write today for catalog! 
a 


— 


tonlidt 
ion sangre 


HOLLYDALE 


prices the average angler can guarantee against defects in work- 


afford. You will recognize in this manship and material. Handsome 





|attractively priced line she same 


advantages as found in more ex- 
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GUARANTEED FOR A LIFETIME OF FISHING PLEASURE 
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Depleted Stream Restored 


iT SF pa 7 
Yyoortiy by Codperating Sportsmen 
ALLEY RUN is a Maryland trout 
stream. It lies in a setting of beauty 
such as few meadow streams can 
boast. Yet it is but a scant 3 miles from 


3altimore’s city limits and is heavily 


fished from April till July. 
GET +f EP TO In normal times Valley Run is stocked 
~ © ee by the Maryland Game and Inland Fis! 
<$ Commission each season with several 
) * thousand legal-size brown and rainbow ‘ 


trout. Every week or so some fortunate f 
Waltonian snags into a 20-in. lunker; as 
a result the stream has its charms for 
the angler who doesn’t like long jour- 
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@ To obtain every ounce of 


























F pleasure from salt water fish- neys to mountain streams or who has 
7 ing, more and more anglers are _— . neues to fish. During the war 
. . ail ee falley Run, being near the city, took a 
canny to light weight tackle terrific beating and many of its once- 
and sporty steel rods. As a prolific pools were fished out. 
result, GEP ARMOR-OID Rops Last March Joseph Brooks Jr., angling 
have become increasingly pov- writer, conservationist, and sportsman, 
a , , -ASINPLY Po} led a program of stream improvement 
1. ular because, regardless of the on Valley Run. As the work progressed 
type of fishing, Gep Rops have and gained publicity, several local sports- 
. : men’s clubs came in on the project. 
stood the test for action, bal- By March 20 work on the stream was 
ance and light weight with dur- going full blast. Rocks, logs, and tools 
ability. Furthermore—Gep were donated by sportsmen and the 
/ state. Every Saturday and Sunday up to 
Armor-o1D Rops are the only opening day, April 15, sportsmen turned 
rods guaranteed against salt out to help beautify the stream. Brook: 
Ras is and the boys accomplished their task in 
water corrosion. 5 weeks. 
Gep also manufactures a More than 30 rock and log dams were 
complete line of Actionized constructed, forming deep pools wher 
ree : before were only shallow, barren spots 
Bait Casting Rops and Fy And the dams are there to stay; each lo; 





nttintindtees RODS... all popularly priced. smcemmmes | is anchored with heavy rock and by iror 
stakes driven into the stream bed 








* * * More than 2,000 willow cuttings and | 
Manufacture of GeEp Robs is being in- white-pine seedlings, donated by the 
creased as fast as materials and labor are state forester, were planted along the 
available. If your dealer does not have banks to provide shade and food and 
GEP Robs now, ask him to let you know prevent erosion. Diversion dams were 
when his supply arrives. put in. The face of the whole 5 miles of 

Valley Run was beautified. Several 
game wardens helped out on the job 





There were even out-of-state anglers 
who pitched in. 

That all happened in March and April, 
1945. Recently I rode out to Valley Run 
to view the results. I saw deep, clear 
pools where once were only shallow, silty 
runs. The young trees that were so 
painstakingly planted had all taken root. 
I saw, in my mind’s eye, a former soldier, 
sailor, or marine fishing some deep, 
shaded pool several years hence. I saw } 
trout rising late on a June evening to a 
hatch of May flies. I saw, among other 
things, kids working the pools and keep- 
ing out of trouble. I saw happy, con- 
tented anglers and their wives—and 
what I saw was no idle dream, for club 
cooperation had made that dream come 
true. t 

Stream improvement on a wide scale 
is the only way by which fishing op- 
portunity can come anywhere near meet- 
ing the fishing demand. Artificial propa- 
gation of trout can be indefinitely ex- 
panded, but the supply of streams re- 
mains fixed. By improvement, barren 
stretches can be made productive, in 

- effect adding new water. 
What has been accomplished in Mary 
4 land can be duplicated on any stream 
3] ar Ge - All it takes is a little elbow grease. Al- 
most all trout streams can be made mors 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago # Illinois productive by such a program. Now that 


the war is over and we have more tim¢ 


° 6 e . ° for our beloved outdoors, each of us wh 
YOEC$E lo tv (77) G is interested in better fishing can, by 


putting forth a little effort in the off 


BAIT CASTING © FLY FISHING * SALT WATER FISHING | %°280"s. reap rich rewards.—Sherman 


Lee Pruitt. 
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“Ay ly 
Carling’s Red Cap Ale is a Ny, 
supremely fitting companion 
for your cherished leisure 
moments. Whatever your recipe 


for rest and recreation —the opera or 
a neighborhood movie...a big 


night or a quiet evening — 

this mild, mature beverage provides 
the accent that makes even a 
simple pleasure a memorable event. 
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| 
CARLING'S 
Chunce 1840. Quality hal never vaucs 
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FOR PLEASANT MOMENTS—yjust ask PM to the party... 
its matchless mellow flavor invites your invitation! 

PMs the popular favorite that everyone's Pleased to Meet— 

a superb quality (and amazing low price) 


to make hosts say, “Come often!” 


If IT ISN°T iP \] IT ISN°T AN EVENING ( 
_ & 
Be. ' I 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York. Blended Whiskey. 7 
86.8 Proof. S19¢ Straight. Whiskey, 499% Grain Neutral Spirits. fms 
FE 


























Pull Your Line Through 


CUPRINOL for FISH LINES 





to Keep it from Rotting 


Special appticator bottle top makes treating easy, 


and one treatment lasts a season. Your silk, linen 
or cuttyhunk line need not be dried after fishing, 
for Cuprinol prevents rotting strands. 


our dealer should have it at 50 cts. for 2-oz. bot- 
tle, with applicator top, that treats 200 yds. of 12- 
thread line. If yourdealerdoes not have “Cuprinol 


Fish Lines’ send $1 for 4-oz. bottle direct to 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 5 Water St., Boston 9, Mass. 





BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 


BAGS 





Solid By 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. Olive 
drab lining. 100 % all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 

»vers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
1ir mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 363 6tn st.. sanFrancisco3, Calit. 





Dealers 
Everywhere 










tarry te itis SPORTSMEN! SOLDINE § 
-110—the positive waterproofer. 
ioe to tents, tarps, tanks, tubs, min-¥ 
now buckets, haversacks, etc. Enjoy 
snug, dry tents positively waterproofed with 
S¢ LDINE V-110. Get poasve protection for valu- 
able equipment from the ravages of moisture, rot 
and aibien. Easy to apply! Quick to dry! 
7 iD! r Call for SOLDINE V-ONE-ONE-O 
Rea jungle-proved to with- 
DLDIN stand 720 lbs. of water pressure 
CORPORAT IN = sq. Re Outdoorsmen-wise... 
MANUFACTURING §OLDINIZE. Write! SOLDINE 
CHEMISTS CO., Box 869-O, Evanston, Ill. 


As formulated fo protect precious war 













materials for Army, Navy and Marine Corps 


POST-WAR PRODUCTION 


of Row Boats 
Outboard and Fishing 


craft starts Jan. 15 
Catalog by Jan. 1. 
Write Dept. A-2 





STAR METAL BOAT CO., GOSHEN, IND. 





LUXON PRODUCTS 














on Limited Production 


Yes we are making those dependable 
ind well-known swivels, maps and lead- 
rs. Soon we hope to be able to supply 
|| demands — temporarily, please be 
patient, 


LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. 




















HEN bottom-fish- 

ing for common 
whitefish, strike at the 
slightest sign of a nib- 


ble. These fish often 
will take the bait so delicately that it’s 
hard to tell when they’re at it. So, even 


at the faintest nudging of the line, try to 
set the hook. But remember that white 
fish have very tender mouths, so play 
them carefully. Good baits are maggots, 


small hellgramites, other larvae, and 
wood grubs. 

. . . 
Synthetic leader materials may be 
dyed satisfactorily with any of the 


regular silk or cotton dyes sold in many 
stores. You can get the shades you 
desire by mixing various colors together 
in water. Then bring the mixture to a 
boil and dip in the material. Swish it 
around a very short time, then remove 
to examine for the proper depth of color. 


The material will dry to a little lighter 


hue. 

The hot water has no 
on nylon. 
soaked in water first, 
hold more quickly and more evenly. 


harmful effect 


Pink flesh in trout is generally thought 
to result from feeding extensively on 
crustaceans or fresh-water shrimp. But 
trout caught while feeding side by side 
will show flesh of different color—some 


being almost white, while others are a 
deep red. 
Drugstores sell a_ sterilized rubber 


bandage. This makes excellent material 
from which to fashion imitations of 
those nymphs and fresh-water shrimps 
which are translucent. Carry a few of 
these bandages in your kit. They’ll 
prove useful not only for this purpose, 
but as a dressing in case of an injury. 


Judging from my experience with rain- 
bows and browns, the rainbow is by far 
the speediest and strongest fighter, but 
I'd give the brown the higher honors for 
trickiness. The rainbow fights with his 
tail and the brown with his head. 


A good way to fish a bait-casting lure 
in fast water is to make the cast across 
stream. Then, while the current takes 
the lure downstream, reel just fast 
enough to Keep the lure in action. Avoid 
lures which, while made to wobble, will 
spin in fast water. 


A wet fly tied with a body of blood-red 


silk and a definitely speckled hackle 
makes a very good lure. Perhaps the 
fish take it to be one of those blood 


worms which breed in the muddy parts 
of some pools. A deep orange body 
is good. Sometimes it is made more 
effective by tying in peacock her] at the 
forepart of the thorax. 


also 


and brook trout inter- 
that the hybrids are 


When brown 
breed, it is said 
sterile.—R. B. 
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If the material is thoroughly | 
the dye will take | 








Want te Ski Setter? 





NORTHLAND SKIS 


skis d 


Fine make a difference! That's why 
champion skiers use Northlands. Balanced 
perfectly, you have more control . . . more 


ski better on Northlands. 


STUDY HELPFUL SKIING MANUAL 


Expert advice on ski-technique. Write for FREE 
2 copy of Northland Ski Manual. 48 pages. 82 
illustrations. (Offer does not apply in Canada.) 


NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 
8 MERRIAM PARK, SAINT PAUL 4, MINNESOTA 


conhaence. you 











Check that chap! Watch those lips! Always 


use the one and only CHAP STICK when 
weather acts up. This specialiy medicated 
lip balm was fen to one favorite with our 
Armed Forces for cracked, 

chapped, parched lips. 










KEEPS LIPS FIT 








GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best aBercund ‘boot in the world” 
Menutactured Since 1850 
Water-Proof, Genuine Pec Moccasin, Hand Sewed, 
Made to Measure. A pound or we lighter than the 
average beot; easy to pat on and take off; no hooks 
es cate’ Ankle And holds x S piace, and also 

cts as ee s 
ACCEPT NO IMfrA TIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
Botte Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 








Sixth Edition 
Bean’s Improved Revised 
Book on How to Hunt, Fish 

i) and Camp 


Mr. Bean's many years 
of varied experience have 
proved invaluable to 
countless sportsmen. 










HUNTING 
FISHING 


and Definite, usable infor- 
mation for making your 

CAMPING trips safer, successful 
and enjoyable. No one 

should enter the big 






By 
L. L. Bean 


woods without being fa- 
miliar with chapters 3 
13, 14, 15 and 16. 43 
chapters, 116 illustra- 
tions, exceptionally good 
paper, cloth bound. 108 
pages including memo- 
randum pages for mak- 
ing notes on 10 outing 


Price $1.00 


Postpaid anywhere in 
United States or Canada 


trips. Cha s in twelve pages have improved and 
brought this 1946 Sixth fdition up to date. First 
five editions purchased by 44,000 sportsmen since 
1942. 


Send for 16 page prospectus 


L. L. Bean, Inc. Freeport 20, Maine 


Mfrs. Hunting and Camping Specialties 
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WRIGHT & McGILL 


Eagle le 2 law 


Le MARK 





PROVEN FISH GETTERS 
go BASS, PIKE & TROUT 


Made in assorted colors. 
Now on sale at your dealers. 
Manufactured by 


WRIGHT & McGILL COMPANY 


1483 York Street 
DENVER 6, COLORADO 











KENTUCKY WHOPPER 


TAKEN ON alah 


Length, 41/4” 
Wt., 4 oz. 






Price $1.45 





"I've caught plenty of large fish 
before but after fighting this whopper 
for 20 minutes in Park Lake, | was 
amazed to see such a bass when | 
finally got it into the boat! It weighed 
9 Ibs. and 2 oz! The experts around 
here say they have never. seen one as 
large as this one caught in this area!" 
writes Mr. Hartley Battson, More- 
head, Ky. You're right—he used the 
Jointed Pikie Minnow! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
122 So. Randolph St., Garrett, Ind. 


CREEKGHUB BAITS GTCH MORE FiSH 
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Shovel-face 


(Continued from page 29) 


pants, and wade out into midstream in 
|the darkness of a warm summer eve- 
| ning. I like to grope for footing on the 
bottom and enjoy the feel of black water 
against my legs. City lights blaze bright 
along the banks, but the clatter and rush 
of traffic is a far-off sound. Nighthawks 
dip and cry over the river and there’s 
satisfaction in being out there all by 
yourself, waiting for a prowling old mud 
cat to find your bait. Man, that’s real 
| relaxation! 

If I were to offer any hard and fast 
rule for the best time to go catfishing 
I'd say it depends largely on weather. 
I've made my best catches on warm, 
lowery days just before a storm broke, 
or even while it was raining hard. I 
stood in the Grand one afternoon while 
a steady rain pounded down and landed 
seven mud cats one after another, with 
mighty short intervals between bites. 
The smallest weighed eight pounds, the 
biggest seventeen and one half. That’s a 
day I'd like to live over again—several 
times, if possible. 

Considerable has been written on the 
subject of catfish bait. Shovel-face eats 
just about anything he can get, with one 
exception. He doesn’t like hard food. He 
wants his meals soft from start to finish. 
And it must be admitted he goes in for 
a lot of things a pike, bass, or trout 
would turn up its nose at. He has 
scavenger habits and he doesn’t object 
to food a trifle on the ripe side. A hunk 
of sour’ clam meat pleases him the way 
Limburger cheese pleases some of us. 
But that doesn’t mean he feeds only on | 
carrion. 

Proved catfish baits include night 
crawlers and other worms, minnows, 
frogs, fresh-water clams, soft-shell craw- 
fish, cheese balls, liver, chicken entrails, 
big bloodsuckers or leeches, hellgramites, 
and a few other odds and ends. Some 
fishermen claim they catch catfish on 
such oddities as laundry soap and wall- 
paper cleaner. I wouldn’t know. I never 
tried. 

Soft-shell crawfish are my favorite 
|lure. They have accounted for about 98 
| percent of all the mud cats I’ve ever 
| caught. As a matter of fact, they’re my 
|favorite live bait for bass, pike, and 
| wall- -eyes, too. But they’re not so good 
|for silver cats. For some reason the 
silvers don’t go for ’em. When I want 
silvers I collect a pailful of fresh-water 
clams, open the shells, remove the meat, 
|and let ‘em sour a little. Then I’m all 
| set. It’s hard for a silver cat to resist 
|that combination. Other catfish experts 
| who have fished the Grand for twenty 
years tell me they have never found 
another bait so effective on silvers under 
widely varied conditions. 

As for soft-shell crawfish, in addition 
to being deadly on mud cats they have 
the advantage of being easy to get. You 
can collect a supply when you're ready 
to start fishing and replenish your stock 
as often as you run out. Almost every 
rock in shallow water along the edge of 
the river hides two or three crawfish, 
and it takes only a few minutes to pick 
up as many of them as you need for your 
jaunt. 

Out in Iowa a year or two ago, a novel 
catfish bait stirred up quite a furor. 
Experts out there announced that chick- 
en blood is the deadliest killer of ’em 
all. It sounds fantastic and I confess I 
| haven't tried it, but Iowa fishermen say | 
it takes cats when all other baits fail. 

The fisherman gets a pailful of fresh | 
chicken blood from a poultry phd mang 














To Pipe Smokers: 
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a critical trial. 
The odds are you will become 
a constant Brindley’s smoker. 


Pocket Package...25 cents 
Other packings up to 1 Ib. 


Give Brindley’s 


Luintliys Wiriure 
“For Lasting Friendship” 
On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 
FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Chicago NEW YORK Pittsburgh 


Drop a Line to 
: Ask for your copy of Hilde- 
brandt’s Hints . . . tells about 
spinners and flies and how to use "em 
for all kinds of fishing. Good advice 
from folks who know. Not a dry line 
in it. Your copy FREE. Address — 


HILDEBRANDT 
Se LOGANSPORT 823High St. INDIANA 


SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID « SAGE GREEN + NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 



































New OTTAWA Saw 





Saws big & d 
. limbs. Pulley : 
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OTTAW. into money. ree. 
OTTA A MEG. C a. CO. 266 Pine St., Ottawa, Kansas. 
4 ,. 

Take prompt steps to protect your inyention. Delay 
are dangerous. Get new FREE book, ‘‘Protect, Fi 
nance and Sell Your Invention,’’ and Invention 
Record’’ form Preliminary information free. Rea 
onable fees. Conscientious counsel Eas payment 
plar Learn how to protect and sell your inventior 
Write us today 


McMORROW AND BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
2046 ATLANTIC BLDG., WASHINGTON 4, DB. Cc. 


How to Make Shoes and 
Leather Goods Last lon er 


SNOW-PROOF water- ecees. softens and pre- 
serves shoes and leather goods of all kinds 
Odorless colorless, net stick Money-back 
u rrantee At ye —_ dealer's x send 25¢ for 

can, Pn e Snc yw-Proof Co., 
Mi, ite te own, 
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house, lets it stand long enough to clot, 
pours off the watery serum, and his bait 
is ready to use. The clotted blood is 
about the consistency of jelly. It must 
be used fresh or kept in a refrigerator 
until it’s wanted. 

Che fisherman carries a pail of the 
stuff on a strap around his neck. He 
uses a gang of treble hooks of medium 
or large size and baits up with a gob of 
the coagulated blood big enough to cover 
the hooks. 

t’s hardly necessary to say that bait- 
ing is a delicate operation and keeping 
the blood on the hook is even more so. 
But the Iowa rivermen swear it can be 


1946 MODELS OF TWO 
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BAY CITY REEL 


done if you’re careful. They use a cane The largest used saltwater reel with star drag, now has 
pole with a reel, and tape guides on for a brilliant war record of endurance plus improvements 

the line. The bait has to be fished a fo make it more popular than ever. It has more 

foot or two off the bottom. A bobber is exclusive and patented features which add / A 


used to float it at the right depth. The 
fisherman stands at the head of a good 
stretch of catfish water, eases his bait in, 
strips line off the reel, and lets the cur- 
rent carry the contraption downstream. 

If he fails to strike pay dirt, retrieving 
almost certainly means losing the blood 
bait, but there is plenty more where 
that came from. And the lost bait in all 
likelihood finds its way farther down- 
stream and serves to whet the appetite 
of every catfish that may cruise with 
smelling range. Blood-bait fans say that 
after one or two gobs have been lost the 
cats slam into the hooks as if they 
hadn’t seen food for a month. 

It’s likely a good system, but it sounds 
like a lot of bother. Personally, I prefer 
to stick to crawfish. They’re easier to 
get, easier to use, and so far I’ve done 
all right with them. 

Every now and then some friend says | 
to me: “I don’t see why you waste your 
2 


greatly to the fiin and sport while fishing. —_/ (Py f 


INTER-STATE 


A precision-made level winding ree! with every feature needed to 
land fish on lake or stream. lis specially constructed lightweight 
aluminum spool allows longer casts with a minimum chance of 
backlash. A fine reel at a moderate price. 





time on catfish when there are pike and 
wall-eyes in the river, and good bass 
a and bluegill lakes almost in your front 
yard. What have you got when you 
catch a mud cat?” 

My answer to that is you’ve got the | 
finest eating that ever came out of fresh 
water. Sure, I know that’s taking in 
quite a bit of territory, but I’m not 
backing down. I like perch and bluegills 
as well as the next guy. I know all about 
the fine quality of wall-eyes on the 
table. I realize that black bass and 
northern pike are first-class eating if 
they’re cleaned and cooked right. But I'll 
still take catfish in preference to any or 
all of 'em. For me, a mud cat or a silver 
is the best meat on earth. Assuming, of 
» course, that it comes out of good water. 

There are rivers where I wouldn’t be 
interested in either catching or eating 
catfish, any more than I'd be willing to 
sit down to a pork roast from a pig that 














Reels ge ay dealers will soon 
playing. The same high stagdord 
prewar qua a is main- 
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had been fattened on sewage. But if the 
water is clean the catfish won’t let you 
down. His fine-grain flesh is thick and 
firm. There are no bones, except the 


spine and ribs. Kill and dress your . H 
catfish—a pair of pliers is a big help in tained a ng with 
» getting the skin off—and slice off steaks additional me 
» » nearly half an inch thick. Roll ’em in 
» flour and fry ’em in butter over a slow provements 
fire until they are thoroughly cooked 
and browned. The finished product will 





melt in your mouth; and if you’ve never 
eaten catfish before, the flavor will 
amaze you. There isn’t much “fish taste.” 


The meat resembles frogs’ legs ‘ 





If you’re not doing your cooking on 
the river bank and are willing to go to 





a little extra bother, baked catfish is a 


q dish fit for any king who ever sat down 
st table. Pick a medium-size fish that : 4 ae *- ‘Yb “> — 
W dress five or six pounds, make a | 

‘ stuffing of bread crumbs, chopped onion, | CLM Be bp 

® celery, and any other ingredients you BES 
§ happen to fancy. Stuff the fish, sew it BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
s ») hold in the stuffing, and bake it BRONSON, MICHIGAN 

= i slow oven. When it’s on the platter 
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You get fast shaves from an Enders 
—a smooth, quick job that leaves a joyful 

face! Keen, double-thick blades click in- (= 
stantly into place. Nothing to take apart. Get 
one today. Only 50¢ for the Enders Speed 
Razor and 6 blades. Extra blades, 5 for 25¢. 


_DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
| PHILADELPHIA 32 PENNA. 

















you'll know what to do next without any 
outside advice. 

I do all my catfishing on bait-casting 
tackle. My rod is tempered steel, and I 
use a line that tests twenty-five pounds, 
with a sinker on a short dropper line, 
tied on about a foot and a half above 
the bait. There have been plenty of 
times when I wished for heavier tackle. 

A twelve-pound silver cat gave me the 
liveliest fight I ever had with a fish. It 
| was in April, shortly after the fishing 

season got under way, and the river was 
high. I was fishing from a rocky bar 
that would be above water in the dry 
weather of late summer, and didn’t ex- 
pect any silvers to give the crawfish I 
was using a nod. But one fellow broke 
the rules of his clan. Maybe nobody had 
ever told him when he was small that 
silver cats are supposed to lay off craw- 
fish. 

I was letting the current roll my bait 
down stream, and I had a long line out 
when he scooped my soft-shell off the 
bottom and started home with it. He 
didn’t fool around. He had urgent busi- 
ness in a deep hole somewhere on the 
other side of the river, and he just picked 
up my crab on the way and kept going. 

I let him run three or four yards and 
| then leaned back on the rod and socked 

| the hook into him. I suppose that was 
the first time in his life a crawfish had 

ever bit back at him and it upset him 
pretty badly. It was something like 
laying a hot iron on an unruly bull. 

He wheeled around and started off 
downriver, and when I hung onto the 
reel handle and snubbed him as hard as 
| I dared, he really got mad. He twisted 
| first one way and then the other and 
| kept on taking line away from me in 
| spite of all I could do. He bucked along 
for twenty or thirty feet and I began to 
think I had snagged one of the big 
sturgeons that wander up the Grand oc- 
casionally on the spring spawning run. 
But the strain of the rod finally told, and 
he stopped to think things over in a hole 
behind a rock. 

I got a fresh grip on the reel and 
| jerked the rod a few times to prod him 
out. When he wouldn’t come, I waded a 
little farther into the current and 
wrenched him up from the bottom by 
| brute force. He remembered another 
hole halfway across the river and started 
for it. I could no more stop him than I 
could stop the water pouring over the 
dam behind me. 

It took me forty-five minutes to whip 
him and all that time there was no 
let-up. He fought a good catfish battle, 
down on the bottom all the way, pound- 
ing at the line every minute, sulking in 
each deep hole he managed to get into, 
and rolling and thrashing in the shal- 
lows when I finally waded ashore and 
towed him along behind me. 

The biggest mud cat I ever landed 
weighed twenty-five pounds, and it was 
my misfortune to hook him while I was 
fishing off a downtown bridge, twenty 
feet above the water. That's a poor place 
to fight the kind of scrap I had with him. 

City trucks dump snow from the 
streets off that bridge in winter; and to 
make a place for the snow to settle down 
and be carried away, a deep hole was 
dredged just below the bridge a few 
years ago. That hole is one of the best 
catfish spots I know about. 

I realized when the big fellow took the 
bait that I was in for trouble. It felt as 
if I were fast to a log on the river bot- 
tom. He didn’t try any fancy antics. He 
| was in a good location and he intended 
to stay there. He put his head down 
and kept it down and flailed the river 
| with his tail and all the rest of his 
twenty-five pounds. 
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INSIST ON A DARDEVLE - This name is stamped on every Genuine Lure 


Old timers use the Dardevle because they 
know it will add distance and accuracy to 
every cast. Beginners use it because it gets 
more fish than any other bait ever made. 

There is more to a genuine Dardevle 
than appears on the surface. It's weighted 
and shaped to cut thru the air with a 
minimum of resistance. It is carefully 
balanced to dive and dart thru the water 
with an action that's irresistable to fish 
—especially the big ones. 

Finished with four coats of lacquer care- 
fully applied by hand, the Dardevle 
baits will retain their fish attracting 
colors for years. Dardevle 1 oz., 
85c, Dardeviet *< oz. 80c, 
Dardevle Imp 25 0z., 75c, 
Husky Devle, $1.50, 
Huskie Junior $1.25. 
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7his BOOK tells you 
how fe get BOTH! 


_ Yes, the latest, biggest edition of the 
famous ‘‘More Fun Fishin’ *’ is crammed 
with 68 pages of tips and twists to help 
nake your fishing trips more enjoyable and 
your creel bulge with big ones. 
This treasury of inside dope and _ infor- 


mation is profusely illustrated with prac 
tical “‘how to’’ tricks for landing all sizes 
— types of game fish . . . new kinks and 
es that will give you a wealth of good 
ideas and tried and tested angling methods 
More Fun Fishin’ ’’ is yours for only a 
Send for your copy today! ; 
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Dept. L Westfield, Massachusetts 
Season's Tip—If you are going for Tarpon, 
get some Fortuna Cuttyhunk @ 
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Hawaiian Wigglers Get Bass 
| ™ at "Reelfoot Lake 


“Dear Fred:—We found the No. 
most effective at Reelfoot Lake as this photograph will show. 
You may remember that last September I sent you a photograph 
of a splendid catch on this same bait. I mention this to show 
that your Hawaiian Wigglers are consistent winners at Reelfoot.” 

—J. S. Lively, Photographer, Tullahoma, Tenn. 
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Write for free catalog on 
Hawaiian Wigglers and 
Jitterbugs. 


FRED ARBOGAST & CO. 
402 North St., Akron 3, O. 
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REE-LITE 


trade mark 


Powerful . . . striking 
n design . . . 3 cell 
flashlight. Durable all 


plastic case. Uses stand- 
ord ‘'D’’ size batteries. 


May be hung on hook 
or belt, stood on floor. 
Weight only 4 ozs. 





without batteries. 
Plated reflector. $265 

Sent postage prepaid on re- 
AGENTS WANTED. ceipt of money order... 
Write for our attractive if C.0.D. send $1 deposit. 


Proposition today! Write for quantity prices. 


|RANAY CO. 822" 30° 
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10¢ stores. 
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| He stayed in the hole, I stayed on the 
| bridge, and for half an hour there was 
inever a dull minute. I couldn’t bring 
|him up into shallow water and he 
| couldn't break the line, so we just 
| slugged it out. If he’d had sense enough 
| to make a long straight run downriver 
| he’d have got away. 

I gave up hoping to land him, knowing 
there was no way to get down off the 
bridge and fight him on his own level 
Then I spied another fisherman gather- 
ing clams in shallow water across the 
river, and for the first time in my cat- 
fishing career I yelled for help. 
| It was Irish Taphorn. We've fished 
| together often so he knew that when I 
yelled there must be some reason for it 
He came splashing across to me and I 
managed finally to bring the fish up out 
|of the hole. Irish pounced on it, beached 
| it on a dry bar, passed a length of seine 
cord through its gills, and that was that 
Or so I though at the time. But when 
the cord was tossed up to me and I 
started to hoist my catfish onto the 
bridge, I changed my mind. I had him 
ten feet above the water when he curled 
himself double and straightened out with 
a sudden wallop that broke the cord. 

Back he went into the river, but luckily 
my hook was still fast in his gullet. He 
made a short run, but there wasn’t much 
fight left in him. Taphorn grabbed the 
trailing length of cord and that time 
we landed him for keeps. 

He was the biggest mud cat that has 
come my way, but he wasn’t the biggest 
ever taken in the Grand by any means 
Old-timers tell of one that weighed more 
than seventy pounds, landed above the 
city many years ago. Man, how I’d like 
a crack at a fish like that! 

If fate ever sends me a seventy-pound 
shovel-face I'll be ready to hang up my 
rod—until the next good rainy afternoon! 
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1'/, Hawaiian Wiggler 
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STAY HOOKED 
ona SPEARHEAD hook! 


Those nibbling fish are yours now 
They don't get off the new 
SPEARHEAD hook's double 
barbs and curved point 
Strong, durable hooks 
manufactured by 
O. Mustad & Son 
Oslo, Norway 





SPEARHEAD 
Point with 
curved point 
and double 


barb 
Slices on 


shank keep 
bait on hook 


Ask your dealer or send 


coupon and 25¢ in coin 
for trial packet 
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HERE’‘S HOW YOU GET IT! 


Send 10c, for which you will receive a 
regular 10c package of Rap-a-Round, the 
Invisible Ribbon Sinker, 
a necessity in every 
Tackle Box—and a copy 
of this 


new, amazingly 


7 beautiful and instructive 


booklet. Be first, SEND 
YOUR DIME TODAY. 
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That’s the title of a new P & K Book- 
let that is now on the press, and should 
be ready for distribution soon. Splendid 
articles by Cal Johnson, well known out- 
door writer and fishing authority, on 
Boys and Fishin’, The Sport of Bait Cast- 
ing, Angling for Deep Water Bass, and 
Game Fish On The Fly-Rod make this 
booklet of real value to all fishermen, ex- 
perts and amateurs alike. 


In addition, this booklet illustrates in 
full color, the complete 1946 P & K Line 
of Tested & Proved Lures and Fishing 
Accessories. Such outstanding new lures 
as Walkie Talkie, and Bright Eyes are 
shown in 8 beautiful color patterns— 
Spinning Minnie in 4 patterns. Truly a 
DeLuxe Booklet, each of its 32 pages 
crammed full of interest to fishermen. 
This is a booklet that you MUST have, 
and will treasure after you receive it. 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 
3438 Archer Ave. Chicago 8, Ill. 
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BAIT CASTING REELS 
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Smartly designed, precision built throughout 
with the sensational CASTOMATIC feature. 


a. “ama durable reel on the market. 





val. Feed) 
Tamales es 
CONTROL 
A simple turn and . 
presto! cast with a tail 
wind, cross wind or into a 
head wind without fear of a 


back-lash or over-run! 
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Write for Catalog 
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SALESMEN ats tounry 
Nationally Rnounfllanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing Underwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Mstablished in 1916. Write 
letter wtth detatis, age, expertence, etc. 

THE FYR-FYTER Co., 
Dept. 99-14 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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Bushes of; Ripe 


Please 


| TOMATOES 
| ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


Tap-t- CROP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or asa bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
237 C.T., GALESBURG. MICH, 














Stripers Like The Fly 


(Continued from page 19) 
other dash the striper would head 
toward the safety of deep water. I 
plied restraining rod pressure with f 
yards of line and diverted him. 
show-down stand was made 
feet of water. 

The fifty yards of line between 
striper and me shortened to forty—th 
twenty—fifteen—finally ten. At 
yards he suddenly found a new rese1 
of energy and leaped clear of the 
face. As he rolled over and let me 
him clearly for the first time, I wor 
afresh. Could I scoop him into 
folds of my trout net? Hadn't I be 

try to beach him instead? 

After his aerial exhibition, the st1 
attempted another run. He forced m 
concede an additional ten yards of | 
But his energy was just about s] 
and bringing him back again was c 
paratively easy 

I came to the conclusion that it we 


be too risky to try to beach a heavy 
with such a relatively light leader 
elected the net. This, if deftly hand 
would probably accommodate his b 
My choice was a wise one. Thoroug 
exhausted, the striper was on his 


when he came into scooping range 


net swallowed him, but the effort m 
it bulge like a balloon. 

Once safely on the bank, I weig! 
the striper with my pocket scales 


though I’ve always suspected that tl 
were designed to lend support to 
fisherman’s tall tale, nevertheless 
would be safe to report, without c 
mitting perjury, that he 
pounds. Not bad, I thought 
ture, first cast, 
dynamite! 

I rested and smoked a cigarette wl 
I watched the setting sun. A flock 
wild ducks, in silhouette against 
bronze sky, winged into the 
beyond. A strange setting 
sport—strange but satisfying! 

When I again set 


first v 


about fishing I 


in about t 


weighed sey 


meadovy 
for fly-1 


it 


seven pounds of striped 


covered another school of bass a sh 
distance above the place where I |} 
captured my first. These proved to 
smaller school fish, averaging from 
and a half to three pounds in weight 
But they were ready and active strikers 
and they kept my rod active far i 


the night. 

There was considerable 
the way they struck at the flies. S 
would race at them with the vengea 
the male smallmouth displays when 


variation 


getting a strike, 
enough to quit. At about 
stripers would suddenly decide to b 
and the fisherman, his bait supply 
duced to bits of dried-up worm shre 
would end with a fine catch. Ficklen¢ 
of course, is a trait all fish have 


that 


and become disgust 
time t 


attacks an intruder at spawning time 
others would steal toward them cauti« 
ly, gingerly smacking them. Howe 
once hooked, each put his fighting he 
into the scrap. 

I caught stripers by casting wit! 
against, and across the current. T} 
struck at my flies in the little brack 
pools at the edge of the channel. In 
channel itself, when I drifted the fi 
I had strikes. The fish were there; |} 
was plentiful; and they were in a bit 
mood. 

That's really all there is to stri 
fishing: find out where they are at 
time they’re ready to bite, and ye 
catch them. I’ve known many a stri 
addict to troll all day with a supply 
tantalizing sand or bloodworms with 
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common, but in the case of stripers it’s 
gospel. 

it was nearly 11 o’clock when I de- 
cided to quit fishing. I had a bag of 
nine school fish that weighed twenty-one 
pounds in the aggregate, plus the big 
fellow who gave me a rousing initiation 
jnto the sport of fly fishing for stripers. 
As I carried them across the moonlit 
meadows toward my car I thought of 
Sam, the clam digger. I decided to drive 
past his house. If a light was burning 
in his window, it would mean that Sam 
was still up. 

The light was there, I entered with the 
fish. “Here’s a couple of stripers for 
you, Sam,” I said. “It was mighty nice 
of you to tell me to look for them around 


Grassy Island.” 


Sam looked puzzled. “Where’d you 
hide?” he demanded. “I was around 
Grassy Island until nearly 9 o’clock 
tending my eelpots. I didn’t see hide 
nor hair of you!” 

“Well, that’s funny! I fished there 
since 4 o’clock this afternoon, in the 


stretch of water opposite that old boat 
hull.” 

Sam snorted. “You're a mite mixed up 
in your geography! That spot ain't 
Grassy Island that’s Grass Island. 
Grassy Island is the one farther down. I 
kept an eye out for you; I wanted to tell 
you the stripers had left!” 


Caring for Salt-water Line 





eget a wet fishline on a reel, es- 
pecially one which has been used in 
salt water, is a sure way to have it rot. 
Here is a simple way to remove salt from 
lines and dry them out. 

As you unwind your salt-crusted line 
from your reel, coil it into a bucket of 
fresh water, and fasten the end of the 
line to the bail. Let the line soak several 
hours—overnight if possible—to remove 
the salt. 

My brother and I used to string our 
lines between a couple of trees for drying, 
until he evolved the windlass shown, 
which permits him to set his line out in 
less than 5 minutes. He used a 2%-ft. 
length of lead pipe (a broom handle will 
do), four strips of 2 x 22-in. molding, and 
three blocks of 5 x 5-in. wood for the re- 
volving parts, and three other pieces of 
wood for the frame. 

Simply attach one end to the windlass 
and crank, Leave in the sun until the 
line is dry. Then wind the line back on 
your reel.—H., T. Ferris. 


Keeping Salmon-egg Bait 


S \LMON eggs, often used for bait, mil- 
dew rapidly after the bottle or jar in 
which they’re kept is opened. Here is a 
method which will prevent this. After 
each fishing trip, break off the head of a 
match about % in. from the top. Strike it 
| drop it into the open egg bottle, then 
the cover on quickly and firmly to 
e the container air-tight. If this 
ctice is followed after each use, the 

will never mildew no matter how 
le they’re kept.—Bill Watson. 
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Thousands who need the safe, scientific glare 
protection of genuine Ray-Ban will welcome 
the news that Ray-Ban is now back from the 
wars. Since Pearl Harbor, all Ray-Ban produc- 


tion has gone to the armed forces; but now 


monthly allocations are being shipped. Soon larger 


quantities will be available. 


Ray-Ban lenses ground to your correction are 


available through regular optical channels, 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. « ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 


MAKERS OF BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING SCOPES 











6-POWER TELESCOPE $1.98 





This fine long range telescope brings planes, moving shiy 
stationary objects miles uway several times closer It 
handsomely finished ll 4luminum construction water 
pre dustproof and moistureproof Ss scientific 
ground 40mr lens, € cu lear, powerful visior 
Length cl 1, 8-in ypen 15-in, Send $1.98 and w 
pay post Try for 10 d Return for refund if r 


tush Order 


Supply Limited 


completely satisfied, F 
UTICA MAIL ORDER CO., 923 Eagle St., Utica 3, N. Y 
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Patented Safety-Lock Design 

Adjustable to fit any wrist 

Permanent! For real wrist watch comfort 

and beautiful lifetime appearance order on¢ 

today 

THE MORE YOU WEAR IT — 
YOU'LL LIKE IT 


MASTERCRAFT PRODUCTS. 27 Haymarket Sq 





THE MORE 


Boston, Mass 


There's no finer way than the American 
way. Buy Vic- 
tory Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


Let's keep it that way. 














latest news about Trailer 
Coaches every month in 


TRAILER TOPICS MAGAZINE 


Trailer trips outlined, Trailer Parks dis- 
cussed—gadgets and new parts and inno- 
vations reviewed, 

1 Year (12 issues) $1.00 


All the 


Send your subscription to 


TRAILER TOPICS MAGAZINE 
1511 Steger Bidg. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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THey ie soon be at your Converse dealer's 
store — Rod & Reels, the favorite boot of footwise 
American sportsmen. Available, too, in the 
preferred olive drab color. This Spring, step out 
confidently in a brand new pair of Rod & 

Reels, with the easy-fit, easy-walking last 

that means day-long comfort afield and afishing. 
Just a word of friendly caution — better see 
your Converse dealer soon . .. his stock of Rod 


& Reels isn’t as plentiful as the demand. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY \ . 

MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS ee 
¥ 

\ \ 
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“CAPON” 


“rm v 199 
ELECTRIC ” pry cE tts, batteries or light socket 


do it. No cutting, tearing, or twisting of delicate parts. Press 
button, the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit and pleasure 
are yours, illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your 
name and address brings it to you. Without cost or obligation. 


Geo. Beuoy, No. 11 Cedar Vale, Kans, 


-, <4 £ 















IT’S A / 


WORLD-BEATER . 


If you’re a self-made man, accustomed to making your own de- 

cisions, far be it from us to argue that you should use a Flatfish. So, 
we'll just make the bald statement that never since the beginning of the 
world has any lure equalled the 9-year sales record of the Flatfish—and let 
it go at-that! Sounds like bragging, but that’s how it 
is! We hope to be able this year to meet all demands. 













Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 colors. Under- 
water, surface and trolling models, $1.10 each. Musky, 
$1.25. Flyrod size, 95¢. Write for FREE Color Catalog, 





Flyrod Model including 4,000 word treatise on plug fishing. 
Two fl zes— 
avis a isi us HELIN TACKLE CO. 
for casting or troll- 6342 Pulford Detroit 7, Mich. 


ing, 95c each 











Refinishing a Fly Line 


Question: Some time ago, you told how tor 
finish a fly line. I have a line that is in b 
condition and I want to refinish it, put have k 
the issue in which your article appeared. Wou 
you please repeat the formular:—E. F., S 
Jose, Calif. 


Answer: The best thing is to turn the li 
over to a professional. Howevei, if you wa 
to try it yourself and if the line is an oi 
finished job, try giving it a bath in limewate 
This should leave a white = Wipe th 
off carefully, repeating the treatmen if the li 
still sticks. Then rub it with paraffin tea 3 B. 


Bait for Sturgeon 


Question: Will you please tell me wh 
sturgeon feed on and what is the best bait 
use in fishing for them in Lake Erie and t! 
Niagara River.—F. G R., New Yoik 


Answer: While there is not a great deal 
information available on the feeding habits 
sturgeon, they are said to feed mostiy on sma 
animals and plants which are sucked in throug 
the tubelike mouth. Small fish also seem 
form a considerable part of their diet and 
the Columbia River they are known to feed « 
sardines, smelt, and other small fish. Lamprey 
are said to make excellent bait.—R. B. 


Keeping Game Fish 


Question: I have been thinking of stocki 
my two cement pools, each 10 ft. in diamet 
and 3 ft. deep, with game fish—maybe bass 
trout. Can you tell me whether mixed fish 
such types will live together? If so, wha 
should I feed them and would they eventual! 
be edible?—G. I.. Whittier, Calif. 


Answer: Stocking pools in this manner bring 
up many problems, including a number of 
local nature. I should advise you to contac 
your State Division of Fish and Game for dé 
tailed information.—R. B 


Flies for Wisconsin 


Question: Please tell me the best types 
flies for Wisconsin.—D. J. V., Clarinda, Iowa 


Answer: Try the Adams, Blue Quill, Roya 
Coachman, Light Cahill, Dark Cahill, Bla 
Gnat, and Grizzly King, both wet and dry. I: 
clude also some streamers and bucktails colors 
like a minnow.—R. B 


How to Smoke Trout 


Question: Can you tell me the best way t 
smoke brook trout, especially smaller ones 
from 7 to 12 inches?—J. S. W., Denver, Colo 


Answer: Soak them in a brine soluti 
strong enough to float a potat Allow 12 hour 
for those weighing less than 1 lb. and 24 hou 
for those between 1 and 2 lb. When larger tha 
114 lb., split the fish. Smoke them in a smok 
house, 1 day for those up to 1 lb and 2 day 
for those up to 2 Ib. It is important that t! 
smoking be done in a smokehouse The fi 
cannot be smoked properly outdoors.—R. B. 


Bait-casting Equipment 


Question: I am going to buy a steel b 
casting rod. How long should it be and wi 
type of line would you recommend?—G. M. M 
West Va. 

Answer: Personally I like a rod length be 


tween 4'%4.and 5% ft., and a 14 or 15-lb. tes 
line.—R. B 


Swift-river Rod 


Question: I fish in swift rivers with rock bot 
toms for panfish, bass, fallfish, and chubs. |! 
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|| JITTERBUG Irresistible at Night! 
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Jitterbugs 
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. “| Cast Eight Times, ' 
le and Caught 5 Bass!” 


le- 
“Dear Fred: 

We got these largemouth 
black bass in two nights from Carp Lake 
~_ with your red and white Jitterbug. They 
ck were caught at night in shallow water, 
casting among the weeds. One night 
I cast eight times and caught five 
bass inside of 10 minutes with 
my Jitterbug. I certainly intend 















to to try some of your Hawaiian 
; Wigglers, too, when I get a 
| chance to buy them.” 

ion 

urs —Arthur Koss, Detroit, Mich. 
urs 

la 

KE e.° ° 

ys "I For Exciting Action, 

th ee , 

is Try JITTERBUG 





It makes a loud, gurgling, pad- 
dling noise, especially notice- 
able to bass on calm days or 
nights. It is as fascinating to 





~ fishermen as it is to fish, for 
being on the surface makes it 
possible to hear and see the 

be . oo9 . 

= strike as it’s made. Write for 
free catalog on Jitterbugs and 

baa Hawaiian Wigglers. 
ary 
‘* * . os | Pe eee y ee tors , fe * < des Se oe... * 
ot- a mest . oes te iy "4 ne , FRED ARBOGAST & CoO. 
I Arthur Koss, of Detroit, and some of his party with largemouth bass caught on Jitterbug 422 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 








You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure 


+ e wh 
You Il agree ae ; of flavor that’s light, mellow ... like a sunny morning. 


We think you'll agree it’s not matched in any other 


it’s “Mellow AS i whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve ... most widely 


enjoved whiskey in America today! 


Sunny Morning” Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65°7 grain neutral spirits. 


Schenley Distillers Corp., mm 2. 
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TO HELL with FISHING! 


How to Tell Fish from Fishermen 
By H. T. Webster 
& Ed Zern 


The sportsmen’s laugh 
book of the year. 41 
of Webster's famous and 
funny fishing cartoons, 
with text by Zern that 
is even more so. Fore- 
word by Corey Forp. 
The perfect gift for your 
fishing friends—or for 
you. Just out. $2.00 


© 35 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1 





















ING 
BRAS TIRE i 
CHAI SURE means of bring- 


s 
7¥e8 A ing in a live catch 
\ f even after hours in water. 


The chain is 6 ft. long 
equipped with 9 large 
safety catches attached 
to movable brass sleeves 
= that permit easy string- 
a atl ~ ing without removing fish 
— from water 

The brass and bronze con- 
struction will last a lifetime, 
comes packed in 4” x 3” clear 
plastic container. Price $1.25 



























postpaid including tax. 
Prompt refund if it’s not the 
x best stringer you've ever 


seen. Dealers invited, 


the MILL-RUN Products company 


634 Huron Road Cleveland 15, Ohio 


7 

etcraft Kit-—$1°° 

_.-/ Plastic Shuttle, Mesh Gage & 
(. New Instruction Manual. Over 
>» 175 “‘Here’s How” Pictures. 
@ Fascinating fun. Make: 
Landing nets—the kind 
you can’t buy, live bags 
for alongside of boat, and 
big ones to stake out live 
storage. Make Netcraft’s 
famous turtle trap, amaz- 
ing minnow net, Pacific 
Casting Net, hoop nets, 
shopping bags, camping 
hammock and sport nets. 
Various commercial nets 
illustrated with scores of 
helpful hints on mending 
preserving, rigging, etc. 
Complete kit —Send $1.00 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


NETCRAFT CO. 
Dept. 32 Toledo 12, Ohio 


LES" 


Way 
ORDER ONE OF 


THESE SUPER VALUE KITS! 

New larger more comp’ete kits for wet, 

dry streamers, bass flies and nymphs. 

Simplified, step by step instructions and 
vise 

1. Contains sufficient materials to tie about 

70 more flies than hooks supplied, Post- 

‘ $1.85 

















paid 








2. Enough materials are included to 

tie bout 245 more flies than hooks 

Postpaid $2.8 

3 A selection o fly tying materials Enough to 

t b 320 more flies than hooks supplied, Very un- 

isual offer, Postpaid $4.39 
COMPLETE LINE OF VISES 


AND ACCESSORIES 
fessional tying vises $1.25, $1.75. $3.00, $4.95, 


hand for immediate shipment Order one today 

f this advertisement on money back guarantee. 
FREE Complete new 1946 catalog. Thousands of 
fly tying supplies. Send post card today. 


Dept. 602 


TACK-L-TYERS 








A SPORTSMAN’S FAVORITE IN RELIEVING 


BACKACHE 


DUE TO FATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 


me  EN-AR-CO 


INSTANTLY BEGINS ITS 4-FOLD WORK 
OF HELPING SOOTHE THAT BACKACHE 
CAUTION: USE ONLY AS DIRECTED 


WORLD’S BEST KNIFE 


= 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 412‘' BLADE 
$8.00, WITH SCABBARD—61/2‘' BLADE $10.00, WITH 
SCABBARD. Money refunded immediately ii not satisfied. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. Sn An 


San Antonio, Texas 
FEBRUARY, 1946 














Evanston, Iilinois | 





| plan to buy a metal fly rod, 8%4-ft. long, about 
| 5 oz. in weight. Do you think this is a good 
| choice? Is an automatic reel as good a choice | 
as a Single-action job for my use?—J. M., Staun- 
ton, Va. 


Answer: The rod you've chosen should serve | 
you well for the fishing you plan to do. The 
reel is entirely a personal choice. I prefer the 
single action, but there are some mighty good 
fishermen who won't use anything except an/| 
automatic.—R. B. | 


Trout and Pickerel Lure 
Question: What is the best bait for trout and 

pickerel in fishing a large pond from the shore? 

—W. W. G., Methuen, Mass. } 


Answer: A spoon probably is best. If the | 
trout take flies, use them. Worms, minnows, 
and flies which imitate minnows also are good 
for trout. In general, the same facts hold true 
for pickerel, except that they do not accept 
worms readily unless the live bait is preceded | 
by a spinner.—R. B. 


Food for Crawfish 


Question: Where I fish, crawfish are about 
the only thing the bass will take. I want to try 
to keep some of this bait alive for future use— 
can you tell me what to feed them—J. W. R.., 
New York. 


Answer: While I have had no experience in 
keeping crawfish in captivity, I can tell you 
what they feed on. They lie in wait for small 
fish and eat them, and they all sorts of 
water insects. They also feed on dead plants 
and animal matter. I do know that if you bait 
the water where crawfish are plentiful, they will 
come to the spot quite readily.—R. B. 


eat 


Varnish Gets Lumpy 


Question: In rewinding and varnishing rods, 
lumps frequently appear in each coat of varnish 
which, incidentally, I apply with my fingers 
Can you tell me the cause of this and how to 

| overcome it?—H. F. S., Mich. 


Answer: Assuming that you are using the 
right amount of varnish—not too much—and 
rubbing it in properly, it may be that you are 


doing the job where the temperature is too low 
Varnish goes on best at a temperature of at 
least 75 degrees F.—R. B. 


California Flies 


some flies for 
California.— 


Question: Please recommend 
trout streams in northwestern 


W. K. W., Berkeley, Calif. 


Answer: For dry flies, try the Black Gnat, 
Ginger Quill, Blue Quill, Quill Gordon, Adams, 


Badger Variant, Royal Coachman, and Pink 
Lady. For wet flies, try the three first named 
above; also Pink Lady, Royal Coachman, or 


the nymphs with dark backs and yellow bellies 
—R. B. 


Bass Caught in Shallows 


Question: Do you believe that, as I’ve been 
told, bass move to deep water between 8 a.m 
and 5 p.m. because of the lack of oxygen in 
shallow water?—B. H. H., Lansdowne, Ind. 


Answer: While a lack of oxygen would cause 
fish to move from place to place, I hardly think 
it would account for such a steady movement 
as you describe. I have caught many bass in 
warm lakes in the middle of the day and in 
water so shallow that I could see the wake 
they made when scared.—R. B., 


Temperature for Brownies 


water tem- 
can live?— 


Question: What is the warmest 
perature in which brown trout 


A. B. DeV., Holland, Mich. 


Answer: In some places, I have taken brown | 
trout with a dry fly when the thermometer showed 
a water temperature of 80 degrees F. They will 
do all right in streams having a maximum of 75 

| degrees F., provided food supply and oxygen 
| content are O.K.—R. B. 


MOST FISHERMEN SAY 


“NYLON 
AT ITS 
BEST Is 


NEWTON’S 
AIRLINE” 


THERE’S A REASON 
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Ask Directions WITHOUT STOPPING 


A glance 


at your HULL AUTOMOBILE 
COMPASS shows true direction of 
travel. Saves time, anxiety, increases 
driving pleasure. Insist on HULL es- 
tablished quality. Circular free. At 
your dealer S Price $3.50. 

HULL MFG. CO. 


P. O. Box 246-P3 Warren, Ohio 
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THE WEEDS 


You can pick your spot and drop this lure 
smack-dab in the middle of it . . . right in the 
reeds and pads or alongside an old stump where 
the big ones lie. Has weight enough to be handled 
with accuracy. And you can forget about weeds. 
Your Johnson’s Silver Minnow will snake thru 
the thickest weed beds without snagging. 


PLATED WITH PURE SILVER OR 24-KARAT GOLD 
Fast reeling brings it flashing along the sur- 
face. Slower reeling sinks it toany depth. The 
Silver Minnow's flash and action attract the 

wiliest of game fish. 


OTHER JOHNSON SPOONS 
Johnson's Silver Minnow Triple 
Hook with bucktail. Johnson's 
Caper. Johnson's Sprite. 
Write for catalog. 


— 


SNAKES THROUGH 








Insist 
on the 
Genuine 


LOUIS 
JOHNSON CO. 
40-B N. WELLS ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 









MINNOW 


AMERICA’S Favorite WEEDLESS SPOON 




















Tips in Buying: 


HE BEST advice on buying a used 

boat, in ordinary times,was simply, 

“Don’t do it; spend your money ona 

new one even though you have to 
take a smaller or simpler type than you 
planned on” Although this still holds 
true in theory, the current prices of new 
boats are sending many of us to the sec 
ondhand market as the only place to buy 
a craft without flattening our pocket 
books beyond recognition But if you do 
decide to buy a used boat, don’t expect to 
find any outstanding bargains—be satis- 
fled if you get full value for your money 

There is no organized set-up for used 
boats such as exists for secondhand cars 
The “market” merely means whatever 
used craft are for sale in your sectior It 
probably will include comparativel; few 
used boats offered by regular dealers who 
took them in trade on new models; some 
offered for sale by boat yards and brok 
ers working on commissior for private 
owners; and, by far the greatest number 
those offered by individuals 

There may be a few bargains among 
the lot, but there are likely to be far more 
lemons Between these extremes will be 
many worth the prices asked—and it is in 
these that we are interested here 

The first things to consider are the size 
andtype youwant Set atop limit on size 
in view of handling problems and operat 
ing and maintenance costs’ Be pessimis 
tic; make your limit too low rather than 
too high. Then, to decide what type of 
boat will best meet your requirements 
think over the uses to which you'll put it 
and the waters it will encounter. If you 
have friends who have operated boats un 
der similar conditions, be guided by their 
experiences 

These points are of even greater impor- 
tance than if you were buying a new boat, 
for the temptation is strong to buy a used 
boat too large or of the wrong type if an 
apparent price bargain is discovered. 

Where do you look for used boats? 
Well, your best starting place is a local 
dealer handling new craft of approxi- 
mately the size and type in which you are 
interested. Most likely he not only will 
have a few taken in trade but will know 
of prospects who would buy new craft 
from him-—if they could sell their pres- 
ent boats. P 

These dealers are presumably reliable 
and may be easily checked on. They are 
not likely to misrepresent any boat you 
look at even if only because they would 
hardly risk their reputations for the sake 
of the small profit invoved 1n a sale. How- 
ever, you cannot expect them to point out 
defects, and the boat may have faults 
which they have not taken the trouble 
to discover. 

Remember that the rule in used-boat 
buying is “as is and where is.”” It’s up to 
you, the purchaser, to detect flaws and 
determine condition. You will have little 
recourse if you judge wrongly unless 
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Hauling out smal, cabin boats is necessary to 
check underwate: parte (above) Right look 
ing for worm damage in salt-wate. craft's hull 


there has been willfu! misrepresentation 
—usually difficult to prove 

The same principles apply to boat 
brokers as well as dealers, although the 
former seldom sees enough commission 
involved to handle small-boat sales You 
are more likely to find suck craft offered 
by small boat yards and liveries which 
sel! boats for customers as a side line 
However most of the boats in which you 
will be interested will be for sale by in 
dividuals and. whether you learned of 
them through a dealer o1 by your own ef 
forts, it wil) be up to you alone to judge 
values 

The used-boats section in the classified- 
advertising columns of newspapers in 
waterside areas list such offerings. Just 
as many, or more can be ferreted out by 
inquiring around boat yards, liveries, ma- 
rine basins, waterside service stations, 
yacht and boat clubs, or wherever small 
boats are kept or used You may also 
meet owners who will be willing to sell 
for a good offer although not making any 
real effort to dispose of their boats. 

Now let’s assume that you've located 
several attractive boats but realize you 
are too inexperienced to judge their 
values. Each boat appears satisfactory 
on the surface. Its general appearance 
and condition seem good, its size and type 
are right, and the price is just about 
what you had in mind. But, as you’ll soon 
realize, there’s more to boat buying than 
meets the eye. 

Are there any hidden defects of design 
or construction? Can the required re- 
pairs or refinishing be done as easily and 
cheaply as you Aope? At this point, if 
Jou are like the average buyer, you'll con- 
sult a friend who has a boat. 

Obviously much depends on your 








friend’s background, but the advice of 
many a well-meaning pal has been wrong 
—badly wrong—in this sort of deal. His 
advice will be worth while only if he 
thoroughly understands boat construc 


tion. He'll have to know what is good 
and what is bad, practice; how to recog- 
nize woods and evaluate their lasting 
qualities;and what are the best method: 
of installing and handling fastenings. In 
addition he will need a good eye for mod 
el, general appearance, and condition. 

In general you'll find it safer to trust : 
professional whose business it is to build 
repair, or trade in boats—perhaps a dis 
interested boat-yard owner, a yard for‘ 
man, a broker, or a boat surveyor. Lay 
your cards on the table; admit your inex 
perience, tell just what you can afford t: 
pay, and describe the boats you've bee! 
offered. You'll find it money well in- 
vested tc pay him to examine the craft 
say for a 10 percent fee if the sale price is 
about $100, a $10 bill if the price is less 
than that, or 5 percent if the amount of 
the sale is greater, 
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SEE THE NEW 


AMERICAN 


ee 
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IT’S READY NOW 


See your AMERICAN dealer and let him show you 
the safest, most livable, most smartly designed 
coaches we have ever built. See the new, more spa- 
cious interiors —really equipped for luxurious liv- 
ing. See how sturdily and beautifully these AMER- 
ICANS are built—from pressed metal chassis to 
raised center streamlined roof. See 
the new AMERICAN —or 
SEND FOR literature showing these 
AMERICAN models. Every detail of 
their luxurious, convenient furnishings 
and equipment is clearly illustrated, 
including bedroom, living room and 
modern bar-type kitchen. 

Member T.C.M.A. 


AMERICAN COACH CO. 


CASSOPOLIS, MICHIGAN 














For your Boating Pleasure 


Decide now to own a Wolverine Boat—your 
choice of over 50 models. Featuring new line 
of Moulded Plywood models; 14%’ 240 pound 
deluxe Runabout finished in mahogany exterior 
and spruce interior. Also 12%’ and 16%’ 
standard, deluxe and super deluxe models. 
Demand the best-—choose a Wolverine. Cata- 
og sent free on request. 


WAGEMAKER COMPANY 
DEPT. 21 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














EXTRA 
TOUGH 
FOLDING 
CANVAS 
BOATS 


{ ht, easy to handle, check as baggage; carry by hand and on 

fe for cemallys all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than 
used by U.S id foreign Governments. Awarded First 
e ChicagoandSt "Louis World’s Fair Send 10c for catalog. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 
490-Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





















It's easy to build this household appli- 
ance and profitable to use. Save up to 
: Operates on 110 or 32 volts Plans 
8 ‘5 sizes and are easy to follow. | 
ENJOY MAKING ONE OF these ye |) 
freezers from new or used parts. No ex- 5 sizes 
pe teknowledge needed. Mail $1.00 bill Ad Sto 40 cu. ft 
k for complete plans and catalo 
Le JAY MFG. CO., 493 Leday Bldg, Minneapolis 8, Mian, 
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What makes a 
one boat a good buy and another a bad 
one? It’s difficult to lay down rigid rules, 
but these tips may help: 

First find out who built the boat and 
ascertain whether the maker is reliable. 
If built by an outfit whose advertising 
you've seen, the chances are greatly in 
favor of its being well constructed. If 
not, look out. Many boats built by in- 
dividuals have been constructed as care- 
fully as any factory-made jobs, but this 
cannot be taken for granted and expert 
inspection must prove their worth. To 
some extent, expensive fittings indicate 
a well-built boat. 

The importance of design cannot be 
overemphasized; designing is an art and 
boats built according to an amateur’s 
ideas usually are unsatisfactory. How- 
ever, an exception here may be a local- 
type boat developed over a period of 
years, with faults being eliminated in 
successive models. 

You must consider age among other 
factors, but don’t give it first place. You 
can use it, however, as a bargaining point 
on the grounds that an older boat is liable 
to be in poorer condition than a newer 
one—although there are plenty of excep- 
tions tothis rule. Consider the care given 
the boat more than its age; you'll fre- 
quently find old boats so well built and 
maintained that they’re good for many 
more years of service. 

Does the vessel appear old-fashioned? 
If looks are not important, you may be 
able to save money by picking up a good 
runabout or cabin boat of dated lines; but 
remember that they probably will de- 
tract from the boat’s resale value. 

Also consider the climate and the type 
of water in which the boat has been used. 
Generally speaking, boats deteriorate 
fastest in hot-weather sections and in salt 
water. Inthe latter case be sure to check 
all underwater parts for worm infesta- 
tion—often difficult to detect—-as soon as 
the vessel has been put ashore for your 
inspection. 

Insist on a trial run if the boat has an 
engine or if, as we shall later, you 
have cause to check on leakage. Age 
counts against an outboard motor, but not 
necessarily against an inboard engine un- 
less it is a lightweight model, more than 
5 years old, that’s been used consistently 
in salt wate1 In such event its water- 
jacketed parts may be nearly eaten 
through. This condition, like the presence 
of marine borers, is so hard to detect 
many experienced buyers consider 
engines worthless unless there is 
positive evidence, such as a recent motor- 
overhaul bill, to the contrary. Your best 
bet is to have a mechanic look the engine 
over and give you an estimate on repairs, 

Not until after weighing all these pre- 
liminary considerations are you ready to 
check the actual condition of the craft. 
Start with the hull, and again keep in 
mind that while a handy man can repair 
surface defects and interior blemishes he 
probably cannot cope with flaws in the 
boat’s structure. 

Much will depend now on whether the 
boat is in the water or on shore. It should 
be easy to beach a small vessel for inspec- 
tion of underwater parts, but you'll prob- 
ably have to check a larger one first as 
well as you can while it’s in the water. If 
this examination reveals no serious de- 
fects, arrange with the owner to have the 
boat hauled out, with the understanding 
that if the craft proves satisfactory the 
deal will be completed. Decide now who 
will pay the hauling charge. If you're 
“it,” and end by buying the boat, you can 
have the bottom painted while the boat 
is out of the water 

After checking for signs of worm in- 
festation, stand back and view the vessel 


see 


professional consider | 





} Unlike other outboards, the 
Lauson Sport King is powered 
by an air-cooled engine of 4- 
cycle design which operates on 
the same principle as the mo- 
tor in your car. The Lauson 
Sport King delivers a smooth, 
steady flow of power at all 
engine speeds — provides 
quick, easy starting, and a 
measure of economy and con- 
venience greater than you’ve 
ever known. This proven prin- 
ciple — exclusively Lauson’s 
— plus the all-round crafts- 
manship and engineering 
backed by 50 years of engine- 
building experience — is your 
assurance of the best in boat- 
ing. Look forthe name Lauson! 


U.S.Pat.No. 2,346,148 
other patents 
pending 
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Sizes 
6% 107% 


Here’s the super cap you've been looking for—ideal 
for hunting, skiing, skating, fishing, golfing and all 
outdoor sports—also worn by outdoor workers. It's 
made of tight-woven, water-repellent poplin—lined 
with soft, warm suede. It gives you complete head 
and neck protection—snaps under the chin in rainy, 
snowy, stormy weather—snaps down over ears when 
it’s cold—snaps up when it is clear. In red for deer 
hunting, olive drab (‘‘dead grass’’) for duck shoot- 
ing, also in tan and navy. Get your 
Super-Campaigner now—really enjoy the 
outdoors. 

















— 
AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE Goss 


OR DEPARTMENT STORE , FS 
Or if they don’t have the Campoigner, 
simply send $1.95 plus 14c for package 
and postage; state size and color; to None genving 
Out thi 
DEPT. C nout this 


AD REINSBERG CO. 
323 W. RANDOLPH ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
« «+ For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workskhup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects — 
you can replate worn articles, fan- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc 


with a durable, sparkling coat of 

vetal .. . Gold, Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium, Method 
is easy, simple. quick Everything 
furnished — equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a bil of work 
for others, your machine can pay for 


tiself within a week. So make your 
shop complete by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature, ACT AT ONCE! 


geenee ELECTRIC cee DEPT. G-80 
663 N. Wells St. Zo 10, Iinois 


le! 

















| WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 663 HW. Wells St., Chicage 10, Dept. 6-80 H 
& Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to H 
: + 
e Name . 
: ; : 
s iddress ~~ ~~ : 
: City State + 4 
] . seeenecccecsecesssecees 
100 





}and stern, where the end construction 


|craft may be beyond your 


asawhole. Notice unfair places—humps 
or hollows—from any angle? If so, in- 
spect the inside thoroughly in those 
areas; the trouble may be a broken frame, 
or fastenings which have pulled loose 
from a rotted inside member. 

Test the soundness of the planking— 
outside, inside, and at the ends, probing 
inside cupboards and under floor boards 
and deck, if any; also the condition of 
frames and keel. For this work use a 
small-bladed penknife — and discretion; 
no owner wants his boat prodded un- 
mercifully. Keep in mind the fact that 
the knife will sink readily into cedar 
planking and similar soft woods, but not 
into oak in good condition. 

Check spots where paint is peeling, dis- 
colored, or moldy; where rain water has 
had a chance to lodge; and where mem- 
bers touch each other. Also examine the 
| hull carefully along the waterline. The 
danger of rot is least in small, well-ven- 
tilated open boats and increases progres- 
sively with the size of the vessel, espe- 
cially when poor ventilation may speed 
decay in decked-in or cabin areas, Usual- 
ly the places hardest to reach are those 
most subject to rotting. In addition, you 
must be on your guard against the faults 
peculiar to each type of boat. A few 
common defects are: 

Canvas-covered boat or canoe. Has the 
paint cracked or peeled? If so, test the 
fabric underneath to see whether you will 
merely have to remove the present paint 
and apply a new coat or must do an ex- 
tensive re-covering job. You usually can 
repair small damaged places with canoe 
glue, but if a great many of these areas 
are found, check the covering to see if it 
has lost its life and become dry and 
brittle. Press on the covering to locate 
any soft places in the framework or 
planking. Be especialy vigilant at bow 





may have rotted under the canvas or 
planking even though it looks satisfac- 
tory when examined from inside the boat. 


| Check all ribs and planking inside the 
| craft. 


Watch for cracked ribs which 
may throw unfair humps on the outside. 
Other open-type boats. Leakage is a 
common fault. If the boat you are ex- | 
amining leaks, find out what is causing it 
before proceeding—and remember that a 
boat which is dry at a dock may leak | 
when in actual use. That is another rea- 
son for insisting on atrial run. If leak- 
age is caused by a structural weakness— 
as would be true of a lightly built boat 
which leaked when motor-driven in rough 


| water—don’t buy it. A little calking or a 
| few new fastenings may halt leakage ina 


heavier-built boat, but you’d best have an 
expert look at it. Ifthe boat has been out 
of the water a long time and leaks when 
put back in for your inspection, arrange 
to see it again at the end of a week. Leaks 
due solely to dryness will have stopped by 
that time. If the craft still leaks, beware. 

Outboard-powered boats. Examine the 
transom for signs of weakness. Test 
lightweight car-top models especially 
well; the use of a heavy motor may have 
placed undue strain on them. 

Plywood boats. Look for hairline check- 
ing which, if well developed, will be more 
difficult to conceal in refinishing than you 
might imagine. Plywood is subject to 
checking unless a sealer or primer was 
applied under the original finish. Flat 
places in bottom or side planking usually 
indicate a faulty framework and are hints 
of still other unfair spots. If the boat was 
cheaply constructed, the weak edges of 
the plywood will show; if well built they 
will be largely concealed by bedding in 
rabbeted chine members and stem. 

Metal boats. Remember that small de- 
fects which you could repair in a wooden 
talents here. 









@ But when you are snug 
and warm in your com- 
fortable Chippewa Super- 
Jac Shirt it's double fun to 
fish. For with your Super-Jac 5» 5 = 
Shirt you are dressed for the jy 

crisp cold mornings. It sheds ee 
the weather—keeps out the 
cold—it's the perfect outdoor 4 
garment. Colorful, comfort- \@ J}/ }j 
able, durable. See your dealer .! 2 
now. 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mills Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHIRTS-STAGS- PARK AS-COATS- PANTS 
FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 




















What Can Give More Real PLEASURE? 
Now, it’s simple to build . 
just get a HANCOCK SKELETON UNIT and 
build your masonry, around it ... any design 
you like. Unit includes all necessary iron 
work—welded frame, fire-grate, cooking grate, 
hot plate, draft doors 1nd solid front. Ovens, 
barbecue spits, etc., op- 
tional accessories. 
Write today for complete in- 
formation, enclosing 10¢ (in 
—, for, large, i-page Plan 
Shee “HOW TO BUILD 
YOUR. OUTDOOR FIRE- 
PLACE’’— containing work- 
- ¥ drawings for a variety 
designs. 













Patented 
































HANCOCK IRON WORKS 
36 W. PIKE ST., PONTIAC 14, MICHIGAN 














Enjoy more speed, 
smoother performance, greater carry- 
ing capacity by equipping your motor 
with the Michigan propeller recom. 
mended for your particular motor and 


type of boat used. Write for 1946 
outboard oe containing recom- 
mendation chart for all motors, old 


and new. 
INBOARD: Our “AQUA-MASTER” is miles 
faster; smoother than conventional propellers. 
Investigate. 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 





GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 
a There Is No Substitute for 
» MICRONOIL GUN-LUBE 
The world’s finest gun oil offers twice the 


protection of other lu bricant ro 


1 GUN-LUBE is a s 


en by tes 
emaln 


fluid a-way below "Here GUN. LUBE does 
- | everything cleans and . ve 
your fine guns the added pre ou 
i have wanted. Send today for the iong- ndiies 
* 4 oz. bottle. Only $! postpaid 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS, 
Box 3985,-OL, Detroit 27 


INC. 





Build Your Own : 
Quickly! Easily! 
A multitude of 
ideas for practical 
low-cost cabins and 
cottages Pictures 
and floor plans. Sug 
gestions and fire 
places barbecue * 
pits, built-in furni- 
ture. Plans for row- 
boats docks and 
floats 
omplete drawings and oa 
r lists for a Build Your order 
.500 cabin and a $2,500 Sent post c 
age Copyrighted wre 
WOODBECK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
228 Winchester, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


“Pun and HEALTH for You! 
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Look for unfair places which may in- 
dicate poor construction or bad fasten- 
ings, and check air chambers for rusting. 
If the boat has a wooden frame, check the 
wood itself and all spots where it touches 
the metal for signs of rotting. In general, 
the condition of this type boat is easier to 
check than that of a wooden one because 
you may assume that if the surface is in 
good shape the rest of the metal has not 
deteriorated. However, because of the 
difficulty of repairing flaws, be sure to 
ascertain the builder’s reputation. 

Sailboats. In buying one of these craft, 
find out who built or designed it and you'll 
have a good indication of its capabilities. 
If it's a racing type, check its history 
carefully, for its worth will depend large- 
ly upon its success in previous matches. 
In examining the hull, watch for any ten- 
dency to hog or change shape, to be drawn 
up in the way of the chain plates by the 
pull of the shrouds, or to droop at the 
ends. If the boat is of the usual center- 
board type, watch for signs of leaking 
around the case. 

Unless you are experienced, have an ex- 
pert test the engineering and general con- 
dition of the rig. Sails, besides fitting 
well and being in reasonably good con- 
dition, preferably should bear the seal of 
a professional sailmaker. If the wire 
standing rigging contains many parts 
and is rusted, assume that replacements 
will come high. 

Assume now that you have settled upon 
one particular boat. You will probably 
be asked to make an initial payment, for 
which the owner should give you a re- 
geipt. If the boat is large and a great deal 
of equipment is involved, have an item- 
ized list of this equipment, and an in- 
dorsement that the boat is free of all 
debts and encumbrances, appended to 
your receipt. Otherwise you may find 
yourself legally liable for bills incurred 
on the craft before you took title. 

Generally speaking, however, the buy- 
er of a small boat seldom runs into legal 
difficulties. If the boat is registered— 
bears numbers—the owner must have it 
formally transferred to you. He can do 
this by mail and without charge through 
the nearest U.S. Coast Guard office, and 
when you receive the official form you 
will have conclusive proof of ownership. 

It is almost impossible, in view of the 
many factors involved and the abnormal 
prices prevailing today, to give any hard- 
and-fast guidance on what to pay for a 
boat. The prices of used boats have swung 
upward with those of new craft, and in 
many cases you may be asked to pay 
more for the vessel than it cost originally. 
Even in normal times no set rate of de- 
preciation can be applied; boats are not 
standardized, as are cars, in size, model, 
or method of marketing. 

Roughly—very roughly—speaking, fig- 
ure on paying two thirds as much fora 
used boat that is not outdated in appear- 
ance, is in good condition, and will re- 
quire only some refinishing, as you would 
for a new boat of the same sort. If the 
boat is in only fair condition but demands 
no really serious repairs, pay up to half 
the price of the new craft. 

If the price asked is below that figure 


§ there probably is a catch—and your cue 


isto find it. Then consider carefully how 
that flaw will hamper you in restoring the 
craft to first-class condition. It may be 
that you’ve been lucky and have found a 
real bargain in a used boat—a rare event 
these days—or you may be face to face 
with a bad potential headache. That’s 


; Where expert advice will come in handy. 


In any event, you'll find your maximum 


§ Satisfaction will come not in trying to 


buy the biggest boat you can get for your 


» Money, but in obtaining as good acraftas 


you possibly can.—J. A. Emmett. 
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A COMPLETE NEW LINE OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
5S ta 25 Horsepower 


* Mercury gives you the first complete line of production outboard 
motors, 3 to 25 horsepower—with drop-forged, chrome-nickel- 


moly hardened and precision-ground connecting rods, full-jeweled 


on the crankpin as well as the wrist-pin, both with roller bearings. 
This feature was perfected and FIELD-PROVED by Mercury... 
used in the famous Mercury Chain Saw and industrial engines 
since 1941. Avoid UNPROVED imitations. 


Just to remind you, here are other out- 
standing Mercury PRODUCTION FIRSTS 
of past years: 


FIRST—with rubber rotor; water pump. 


FiRST—outboards with a sword-blade under-water 
structure. 


FIRST—with reed-valve, alternate-firing twins. 
FIRST—with magnetically-actuated starters. 


FIRST—with cast aluminum gas tank, bonded with 
composition material. 


FiRST—with a twin disc co-pilot and vibration 
dampener. 


FirnST—with a line of air-cooled, 2-cycle industrial 
engines. 


Own a Wereury...MATCHLESS IN OUTBOARD EXCELLENCE ! | 
KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION @ CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 


Bex 


Buy more 
VICTORY BONDS 


and keep them 





Gaudlt te Use... Sutlt ta Last 


OUTBOARD MOTORS @ PORTABLE INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
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SHAVING 





PERFECT SHAVES use 

@ A Good Razor and Blade 

@ A Good Beard Softener 

© The Best Sharpener —to 
Strop Blades 

Before You Shave 





See how TWINPLEX fits the hand— 
holds and flexes blade at proper angle 
and pressure—gives a barber-smooth 
edge! Genuine strop-leather rollers. Just 
turn the crank for smoother, cleaner 
shaves. No skill required. Only $2. See 
your dealer for a demonstration today. 


TWINPLEX MANUFACTURING CO,, CHICAGO 
OWNERS BRAG ABOUT 


: Jwinples 


BLADE STROPPER 




















Knockdown Plastic Canoe Can be Stowed in Auto or Plane 





You don't need much room to assemble the sectional canoe. Here the job's done on a plane wing 


NEW type of sectional, plastic canoe 

that can be stored in the luggage 
compartment of automobile or plane is 
on the market. Introduced by Link Avia- 
tion Devices, of Binghamton, N. Y., mak- 
ers of the famous Link Trainers for 
student pilots, the craft may be carried 
in two small bags equipped with slide 
fasteners and can be assembled into a 
14%-ft. guide canoe in less than 10 
minutes. 

Strong and rigid, with inherent sta- 
bility, the craft weighs only 65 lb. Its 
ten sections are of molded plastic—warp- 
proof, and impervious to gasoline, oil, 
and salt water. Specially designed metal 
clamps lock the sections together, and 
the entire hull is then covered with a 


waterproof canvas sheath which is held 
in place by an airplane shock cord 

The paddles too are sectional, and 
serve as handles on the bags when the 
canoe is toted on foot. The craft can be 
equipped with outboard, oarlocks, or 
rudder. Metal compartments under the 
decks both fore and aft provide storage 
space for tackle, ammunition, or other 
small gear. 

After testing the craft on fast whit 
water the makers say it stands the gaff 
well as conventional canoes; and 
they predict that its knockdown feature 
will enable fishermen and hunters to ex- 
plore lakes and streams to which it’s 
difficult if not impossible to take ar 
ordinary boat. 
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HARDER 7%«cy 
HOME LOCKER 





Now you can process and keep frozen foods and 
ordinary foods in one accessible Upright Cabi- 
net. Two new models. New features. Low price. 
TYLER FIXTURE CORPORATION 








8 TYLER FIXTURE CORP., Dept. OL-2, Niles, Michigan §% 
8 Please rush illustrated booklet on HARDERFreez Home 8% 
; Locker ( ) Upright Models ( ) Chest Model ; 
8 NAME = | 
‘ 7 ' 
g ADDRESS ' 
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Repainting That Canvas Boat 


OME of the better makes of canoes and 

other canvas-covered boats which will 
soon reach the market will carry brass 
plates giving the brands of paint recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for use in 
refinishing. 

The paints so recommended will be 
those which have been found to have a 
natural affinity for the particular filler 
which was employed on the canvas. By 
using these same products for repainting, 
you can avoid a lot of trouble. 

In the old days all white-lead and oil 
paints were compounded in pretty much 
the same way, so it was safe to apply one 
brand over another. Today, however, al- 
most every paint manufacturer uses a 
formula all his own, the ingredients of 
which are intended to give some distinct 
advantage. 

The only sure way to avoid trouble 
when using paint on canvas—and even to 
some extent on wood--is to find out the 
brand originally laid on and to use it 
when repainting. The same principle ap- 
plies to the varnish used on natural-wood, 
bright-finish hulls. 

If you have been having trouble with 
checking, blistering, or alligatoring in 
your paint jobs, the reason may be your 
use of different brands of paint. Remove 


the old finish right down to the bare 
wood, using paint remover or a blow- 
torch; then build up a new paint covering 
with a reliable brand you have selected 
Always apply it according to the direc 
tions on the can. If you continue to us¢ 
it in all refinishing jobs, you may be 
fairly sure of good results.—J. A. E. 


Gear for Sewing Canvas 


SAILOR’'S PALM, a band of leather 
that slips over the hand, with a hol 


for the thumb, and having a dented 
metal pad, is a handy piece of equipment 
not only for the boat owner, but for any 
outdoorsman. It is used when sewing 
several thicknesses of canvas as in re 
pairing sails, awnings or duffel bags. 
Marine hardware stores stock sailor's 


palms in both right and left-hand sty! 
at from 50 to 75 cents. While you are or- 
dering one, get a few sailmakers’ needles 

these have a triangular blade that 
spreads the fibres of the canvas instead 
of cutting them. And get a 1l-oz. cake 
beeswax to rub along the twine before 
you begin sewing; this makes the sewi 
easier, waterproofs the twine, and makes 
a more water-tight seam.—J/.A.E. 
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Hook ’em and 
pook "ema 
the Indian way 


@ Sneak up on the deep, dark alii 
where the big ones hide. It’s easy in 
a perfectly balanced Old Town Ca- 
noe. This modern birch-bark is built 
for sportsmen. Steady and strong, 
yet light to carry. Made with Old 
Town skill to last for many a moon. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoe: 
for paddling, sailing or outboards. Also 
outboard boats, 
family boats. Sailboats Rowboats. 


ghies. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
272 Fourth Street, Old Town, Main« 





Answers to 





including big all wood | 
Din- | 





FAST—SAFE 
LOW PRICED! 


CATALOG 
FREE 


THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


—for fishing, rowing, out- 
boards, inboards, canoes, 
sailboats, etc., give you, 
through volume production 
at two big plants, top value 
in correct design, selected 
materials, and expert work- 
manship. Yet with all, 
Thompson Boats are sur- 
Pprisingly low priced. Send 
for Free Boat Catalog. See for 
yourself how .. . ““Thompson 
Beats the World on Boats.” 


Please state the kind of boat 

you areinterestedin. Write- 
THOMPSON BROS. 

BOAT MFG. CO. @ Also 


Boat Carrier 
218 Ann Street for ateaabing quickly 


PESHTIGO, WIS. aaensbaines 
118 Elm Street (159) 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Rowboats 





— 


Canoes 





“Take-Along” 
on your car 
Either of these new 

Thompson Models.. 
TA-237 --- fe Out. 
boards up to 8 
TA-240 --- for io 
boards up to 9 H.P. 

















BEFORE YOU BUY A BOAT 


See the New QUALITY 


HARCO 40° 


CRUISER 
HARBOR BOAT BUILDING CO. 


Los Angeles Merbor, Termine! Island Colif. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR A 


FEBRUARY, 1946 


Boating Fans 


Canoe for Portage 


Question: I am planning a 10-day canoe trip 
and want to know whether a sponson-type craft 
would be best. I will have to make several 
carries but, despite its extra weight, I like the 
sponson because I think its stability should 
prevent any loss of equipment through tipping 
What do you think?—J. R., New York 


Answer: If you already have the sponson, by 
all means use it on your trip. However, if you 
have not made your purchase I should advise a 
conventional model—particularly if you plan 
future trips which also may involve portages. 

Canoes without the sponson air chambers are 
used constantly. So long as they are loaded and 
handled properly they do not tip; therefore I 
do not think you need worry about losing your 
equipment I am sure you will find the lighter 
weight and bulk of the regular model—both 
when paddling and carrying—will more than 
make up for its slightly less stability.—J. A. E. 


White Pine or Redwood Planking? 


Question: How does California redwood com- 
pare with white pine for boat planking?—C. W., 
Ohio 


Answer: Use redwood only if you can’t get 
a good grade of white pine, cypress. or white 
cedar. Redwood will last longer than white pine 
and stand well alongside the other two. How- 
ever, it splits easily and requires carefu. han- 
dling when being bent into place if it must be 
cut in narrow strips for certain planking 

In using redwood, bore for all fastenings as 
you would with any wiod but be especially 
careful near the ends of the planks. Counter 
sink screw heads in holes bored hy a rose bit 
Dampen the wood if it is too brittle. 

Be sure to make all seams as tight as possible 
and paint all touching surfaces with white-lead 
paste or liquid marine glue because redwood 
does not shrink or swell to any extent—and it 
is the natural swelling of most woods when 
placed in water that tends to close poorly fitted 
seams.—J. A. E 


Cleaning Gas Tank 





How can I remove rust from inside 
tank of my outboard motor?— 


Question: 
the gasoline 
Cc. M., Wis 


Answer: Tie a small chain or steel dog leash 
to one end of a short stick. Holding stick by 
the other end, drop chain in tank until it forms 
a loose pile. Insert end of stick to which chain 
is attached and use it to swirl the links around 
vigorously. Remove chain from tank. Rinse out 
tank with clear gasoline or kerosene. Repeat 
until rinsing liquid runs off clean. 

There are commercial preparations for re- 
moving sludge left by some gasolines and these 
may also take off rust. In addition, the usual 
mixing of oil with the gasoline discourages rust 
from forming.—J. A 


Outboard for Houseboat? 


Question: Can an outboard motor propel a 
houseboat without damaging itself?-—J. M 
Okla. 


water an outboard of 5 or 
ling on the size of the 
houseboat from one 
over any other short 


Answer: In calm 
more horsepower, depen: 
vessel, should move a 
anchorage to another or 
distance. Against a wind or fairly strong cur- 
rent such an engine probably will be of little 
use even for this limited work 

You may attach the motor to a skiff and tow 
the houseboat; you can lash the skiff to the 
side of the boat and propel it from that position; 
or you can fasten the motor directly to the 
| stern of the larger vessel.—J. A. E. 
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Read what these men 
say about the new 


Vdd OMT 


td 


Famous Minnesota Guide saysi 


“I want a Champion because as @ 
guide I’ve got to have the best—ia 
performance and reliability. The 
Champion is definitely my choice,” 



















Wisconsin Resort Ownes says: 


“I want the new Champion because 

it is the first motor I’ve found that 
anyone can operate. That's mighty 
important when so many differens 
people use them every day.” 


Great Lakes Fisherman says: 


“I want a Champion because I fish 
for a living and I must use depend: 

able and sturdy equipment to get 
the best results. It's a Champion for 
me —the motor I can absolutely 
depend on.” 


Champion Outboard Motors Co. 


2633-27th Avenue South « Dept. R2 
Minneapolis, Minnesoto 


















A fifth Navy “E" 
has been awarded 
the men who will 
make the New 
Blue Ribbon 
Champion 


Plan on a Blue Ribbon 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTOR 


Anyone can Ali 
anyone Catt Jute oe 
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“SEA MAID 15” 


Smart, luxurious 15’ Runabout. Honduras mahogany 
Dull; Powered by Gray Phantom Motor—4 options. 





185’ UTILITY 
Beautiful, roomy. Designed for all ’round utility. 
Honduras mahogany. Gray Phantom motor—3 options. 








Army-Navy Bargains 


ANY boat owners expect that the gov- 

ernment’s disposal of surplus war 
material will give them an opportunity to 
purchase high-grade gear, and even cer- 
tain types of boats, at low cost. Their ex- 
pectations may be realized in the future, 
but at this writing the prices asked for 
the offerings so far made have not repre- 
sented any great bargains. If future 
marketing is done on the same basis, this 
situation may apply for some time to 
come. 

In considering the purchase of any 
kind of surplus war material, the main 
question is not the actual value of the 
item, but rather its suitability for the 
civilian use to which it will be put. This 
factor applies particularly to buying a 
boat, which represents a major purchase. 
All surplus craft which have been and 
will be offered were designed for very 
specialized purposes, and it is generally 
recognized that any hull designed for one 
purpose only is seldom suitable for some- 
thing entirely different. 

In the case of power boats, many were 
designed and built without regard to the 
cost of the engine or its upkeep. But 
these are both points which the average 
civilian boat owner must consider. Fur- 
thermore, if the boats have seen hard 
service, the overhaul cost may be high. 

However, since so many types of small 
boats were built for war use, it is entirely 
likely that some will be adaptable to 
pleasure use—small tenders or dinghies 
for instance, intended for use with larger 
craft. Rubber boats and rafts may not 
prove to be such good buys. It will all de- 
pend on what they’re wanted for. Many 
purchasers of these craft will undoubt- 
edly be disappointed. Army or Navy boats 
intended for use with outboard motors 
were nearly all designed for the very 
largest motors and will be unsatisfactory 
if used with a motor of medium or low 
power. 

To judge by what happened after the 
first World War, a large number of life- 
boats, both wood and metal, will probably 
be offered at attractive prices. As in the 
past, these are likely to be bought for 








IMPERIAL SPORTSMAN 


Century's finest outboard. Side planking spruce, 
deck Honduras mahogany. For motors 9 h.p. and up. 


These first three great new 1946 
Centurys are now on the way to 
you—and many more models are 
coming soon. Others in the Cen- 
tury fleet—staunch and sleek and 
smartly styled as those shown 
here—are the 17’ Utility, Sea Maid 
172, 19 Utility, 19’ Sport Utility, 
19’ Sedan, Sea Maid 192, inboards; 
the Angler, Whirlwind, Fisher- 
man and'Sportsman Series out- 
boards, and the Car-Borne boats 
of plastic-bonded plywood. See 
your Century dealer, or write 

CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 


Box 602, Manistee, Michigan 





BUILDER OF FINE INBOARD & OUTBOARD 


BOATS 
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conversion into power cruisers and Cabi! 
sailboats, and that will take quite a siz 
able chunk of money, to say nothing « 
the time required for the job. What 
more, very few of these converted lif« 
boats proved satisfactory after the las 
war, and there is little reason to suppos 
that they will be any more so this tims 
Lifeboats were planned for maximu! 
seaworthiness, not for ease of handling 

There may be one exception to this lif« 
boat crop, however. I refer to the 27-f 
air-borne lifeboats used by the Army A 
Forces. If they reach the market, the 
will be worth considering for conversio 
into cruisers, for they have a hull d: 
signed not only for ability to ride on 
rough seas but to drive under power a1 
sail. Light in weight—around -2,700 lb 
and of molded plywood constructio 
they have twin 5-horsepower air-cooled 
engines with a speed of about 8 miles an 
hour, and a sailing rig of 145-sq. ft. 

It’s a somewhat different story whe 
we consider boating equipment and gear 
which may be declared surplus and bs 
come available for purchase. There wi 
be waterproof clothing, more dependab! 
than anything we have seen in the past, 
life preservers, fire extinguishers, an- 
chors, and innumerable other items for 
small cruisers, all of high-quality mate- 
rial and workmanship. There will also be 
equipment for the amateur boatbuilde: 
such as new types of paint, small fittings 
and fastenings, canvas, and so on. If the 
prices are right on such items, they are 
likely to prove extremely good bargain 

In the engine field, at least one concern 
is planning a modekbased on a jeep en- 
gine block. Another company will soo: 
be offering parts for the home conversion 
of such an engine to boat use. 

But before buying any of this surplus 
equipment you should add to the prics 
asked the probable cost of making any 
needed changes and additions. Then 
ask yourself whether the total amount 
wouldn’t buy something better some- 
thing originally designed for the use you 
have in mind. If so, you'll do better to 
buy the latter.—J. A. E. 





Molded-plywood Hulls 


UNDREDS of potential boat owners 

today are showing increasing inter- 
est in molded-plywood hulls. Their in- 
terest springs mainly from the hope that 
by means of mass production the boating 
public may at long last obtain what it has 
desired for many years—a fine craft ata 
reasonable price. Here, then, is an outline 
of how these hulls are built—and bear in 
mind that the keystone of the plan is the 
sale of enough boats exactly alike to jus- 
tify the cost of building the expensive 
mandrel, a solid form able to withstand 
intense heat, great pressure, and repeated 
use: 

The mandrel is routed out to take the 
keel, stem, chine pieces, and a few frames 
or ribs. Then, with these parts placed in 
position, a thin veneer—coated with phe- 
nolic glue which has dried on—is laid 
down on the mandrel, starting at the cen- 
ter of the “hull,” where the sheet is sta- 
pled in position at a 45-degree angle to the 
waterline. Then succeeding layers are 
put on, each with the grain running at 
right angles to that of the sheet beneath, 
until the desired thickness is reached. 

The veneer-incased mandrel next is 
sealed in a bag of rubber or impregnated 
cloth and placed in an autoclave—a huge 
airtight “pressure cooker’’—where tem- 
peratures of some 250 degrees F. and a 


steam-induced pressure of 75 lb. a square 
inch form the resin-bonded, waterproof 
plywood structure. The assembly then is 
removed from the chamber, the covering 
taken off, and the hull permitted to cool. 
Now it is lifted from the mandrel—a one- 
piece shell ready for completion as a fi 
ished boat by installation of the few parts 
that could not be incorporated in the 
molding process. 

Some concerns turn the hulls over 
boat builders for the final touches.—J.A.E. 


Protect Fittings in Salt Water 


F YOU use your boat in salt water 

especially in the South, be sure that any 
new fittings or fastenings you attach | 
low the water line are of the same n 
terial as the other fittings; for el 
trolysis works in amazing ways on di 
similar metals. Copper or bronze fittin 
can be eaten away in a short time. 

When different metals must be placed 
near one another, take the precaution 
fastening an unpainted plate of zinc, pe 
haps 2 x 4x % in., on both sides of the 
keg or strut. Electrolysis will act on the 
zinc rather than on the expensive fittin 
or fastenings and, of course, the zi 
plates can be replaced when they’ve been 
eaten away.—J.A.E. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 
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T. LBIPER’S EXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY PASSING THE BULL'S HEAD INN, 


A HERITAGE TO REMEMBER 


H( — )g) atlways are strips of oak plank ... the wheels 
Nw v made to fit the the rails. In this way nearly 
three times the weight can be moved by one horse that he 


could manage on a common road.” 


EDITORIAL IN THE PHILADELPHIA AURORA, JANUARY, 1801 


Original thitiking marked Colonial Philadelphia. 









GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


PROOF eft 


OM A SERIES OF HISTORIC PRINTS DESIGNED FOR 


rif “Ht Dill 


BLENDED WHISKY 


“PHILADELPHIA —THE HERITAGE WHISKY 





PHILADELPHIA® 


And much of it added greatly to the ease and pleasure 
of life. Such as its famed “heritage j@f hospitality,”’ so 
honorably represented today by Philadelphia Blend... 
A dis- 


tinguished whisky ...one you might fairly reserve 


can afford 


warm, rich, flavory yet gentle and mild. 


for the most special occasions. Yet you 


to enjoy Philadelphia Blend regularly and often. 





Continental Distilling Corporation, Philadelphia, Penna. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1894 














When do you get your new car? 


~ 





189 THE PUBLIC desire for new cars 


has had its ups and downs. When 


autos first appeared, they were considered 
a plaything for the “lunatic fringe.” Prac- 
tically nobody wanted a car at this time 
when the name Corby’s Whiskey reached 


its 40th year of fame in Canada. 
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(Look for Py 
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190 AUTOS BECAME a convenience. 
Nearly 200,000 people wanted 
cars, but production was still hand work 
and slow. Buyers expected to wait six 
months for delivery in this year when 
Corby’s passed its half-century mark as 


a great Canadian whiskey name. 











193 SUPER-SALESMANSHIP sold only 
two million cars, although the 
industry was geared to produce four mil- 
lion a year. Purchase and delivery of a new 
car was a matter of minutes when Corby’s 
approached its 80th year of renown as a 
Canadian name. 







194 THERE’S DEMAND for 15 million 

new cars. The industry hopes for 
a six-million-a-year schedule. This may be 
exceeded. But you might have to wait two 
years for a new car. Best bet: while you 
plan and wait, enjoy your evenings with 
Corby’s, the light, sociable blended whis- 
key. Brought to the U.S.A. from Canada 
five years ago, the name Corby’s is well 


worth asking for in your bar or store. 


SLespy,, wis? t } 
“8 tan 


PLox 





CORBYS 


A Grand Old Canadian Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender 


86 Proof — 68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits — Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Il. 
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For added small-boat comfort, make one of these 


DEMOUNTABLE WEATHER SHELTERS 





T Wet-MELON SHELTER 


; 


| (SUGGESTED HEIGHT 2'FOR 14° OR %' BOAT) 
SNAP FASTENERS OUTSIDE SIDEPIECES 
COAMING OR ON DECK \ ™. TIED AFT 
= - / 
‘ ¥ 


ee 








[ FOLD DOWN ON DECK 

WHEN NOT REQUIRED, > : 

} OR REMOVE ENTIRELY : —=—~ >> 
i =" 


Ce 109) 


| COVER OF LIGHT, WATERPROOF -~MAIN HOOP SHOULD BE INA 
| CANVAS IN THREE SECTIONS, PLUS 


TWO SIDEPIECES y__ 







OR HELD BY CANVAS STRAPS 


\" BOLT THROUGH 
EVESOLT OR HOLE 
IN ENDS OF HOOPS 

AND COAMING 


= 
THREE HOOPS 
OF Ya" RODS 
DR px 3a" 
FLAT !RON 





¥ gt ie 
Z ~ 
re ees iain Si ———— 
\ 
FASTEN FORWARD CORNERS “Be = 
FIRST, THEN SIDES AND AFTER . 
CORNERS ~~ a rg = « : 
Ag ~<- 4 
COVER... THREE SECTIONS i= 
OF LIGHT, WATERRROOF f= a ital 


/ 2° SEAM-OTHER TWO IN SEAMS, 


GROMMETS OR EVES 

ALONG EDGES ...TIE y 

TO SCREW EYES BELOW 
QUP RAILS 


Ne 2-SKIFF SHELTER 
(2% ABOVE GUNWALES, S/DES 
S'TO T'LONG) 





CANVAS } 





, 
CANVAS POCKET 
IN COVER. 











TWO UPRIGHTS -'A" PIPE 
7 OR 1" DIAM. OAK ~_ | 
a“ ~~ 
SLIP THROUGH HOLE IN SEAT, 
OR STRAP ON EDGE, INTO 
SOCKET ON SIDE 

















MADE LONG ENOUGH TOREACH 10 
BOTTOM FOR BETTER PROTECTION 








fishing or hunting should have 
some sort of shelter to make it 
more,comfortable. Although no one style 
will suit all boats, two good canvas types 
are sketched here. Both are designed 
for easy mounting and compact stowing 
and may be removed entirely when de- 
sired, an important consideration in 
shelters of this general type. 

Sketch No. 1 shows an outboard run- 
about fitted with a folding shelter shaped 
like a quarter of a melon. This type, 
having three canvas strips in the main 
section plus two side wings, is equally 
practical for any other boat with a for- 
ward deck. Plan the dimensions to suit 
your own needs, but, as a general sugges- 
tion, you'll find 2 ft. a good height for a 
shelter to fit a 14 or 16-ft. boat of con- 
ventional lines. 

To make it, bend three hoops or frames 
of either %-in. rod or % x %-in. flat iron 
to meet at a common hinging point out- 
side each side coaming as shown, or in- 
side the gunwales if the boat has no side 
decks. 

Be sure the frames are all roughly semi- 
circular in shape so they will nest neatly 
when the finished shelter is folded on the 
forward deck. At each hinging point drill 
holes in the hoops for a %-in. bolt—a 
wing bolt is best since it requires no 
wrench—and an identical hole in the 
side coaming which, if possible, should 
be reinforced in this area with a brass 
plate. Now bolt the frames securely in 
position. 

If the hoops must hinge inside the 
gunwales, fit a brass plate to each side 
and provide holes to take the bolt. 

Now make your pattern for the three 
main sections of the shelter. Cut these 
from light, waterproof canvas, leaving a 
generous allowance for seams and shrink- 
Make each seam 2 in. wide, so that 
you may slip the frame inside it easily, 
and long enough to cover all the hoop 
except 1 ft. at each end. This must be 
left free to prevent interference with the 
folding of the shelter. 

If you prefer, the middle and lower 
frames may be fastened to the material 
by thin strips of canvas as shown in the 
drawing. The top hoop, however, must 
be inserted in the corresponding seam. 
If canvas strips are used on the two other 
ps, care still must be taken to see that 
ne is placed closer than 1 ft. from each 
1 of the frame. 


ae open boat used in late fall for 


age, 


ax = 


FUBRUARY, 1946 


Install grommets, eyes, or small rings 
to the bottom strip of canvas adjoining 
the forward and side decks to help hold 
it fast. 

Cut long triangles of canvas for the 
side pieces or wings and sew them to the 
main cover. Stitch grommets in the tips 
so you can lash the wings to any firm in- 
stallation in the stern area. Use 





ties | 


along the lower edges to hold them in | 


position. 


When the shelter is not required, re- | 
lease the side fasteners, loosen bolts at | 
the hinging points of the main section, | 


and the entire device may be removed or 
folded down on deck. 

Sketch No. 2 shows a tent-shape shelter 
suitable for a skiff or any open boat with- 
out a deck. The exact size of the shelter 
—and the height to cut the uprights 
needed for it — will depend upon the 
length of the boat, but many owners find 
they have ample space if the canvas rises 
2% ft. above the gunwales, with sides 
from 5 to 7 ft. long. 

To start, bore a large hole near both the 
port and starboard edges of the central 
seat, as shown in drawing, or fasten brass 
straps to the corresponding corners. Now, 
from %-in. pipe or from oak 1 in. in dia- 
meter, cut uprights to the desired length, 
and slip them into the corresponding 
holes and sockets. 

Following your own pattern, cut the 
shelter in three sections—two long tri- 
angular sidepieces to stretch well fore 
and aft and a center piece to sew between 
them. Sew small pockets in the canvas 


to contain the tips of the uprights and | 


finish all edges with wide seams. These 
will add strength and take the grommets 
or rings needed to lash corners fore and 
aft and to fasten down the edges outside 
the rub rails. 

For increased protection, make the cen- 


ter section of the shelter long enough to | 


reach to the bottom of the boat up for- 
ward and provide screw eyes to fasten it 
there. A larger shelter of this type will 
prove its value on a camping-boating trip 
in sections where good camp sites are 
scarce. With it, sleeping—and even cook- 
ing—aboard will be possible. 

But regardless of the type shelter you 
decide upon, being able to crouch down 
behind one will spell all the difference 
between comfort and downright misery 
on a cold, raw day on the water. Make 





one and prove to yourself the truth of 


this statement.—J. A. Emmett. 


ADLER 
SPORTMASTER 
COMFORT HELPS 


NV 4am sole 


MASTER OF SPORTS 


IT'S THE EXCLUsive 





Comfortable feet are important to good 
teamwork on the field of play ... no 
matter what sport you're working at. And 
in Adler 
Sportmaster is designed to give you that 


the exclusive cushion action 


comfort. The long wool fibres of this sock 
give you a spring in your step .. . caress 
your feet—absorb the perspiration— 
make you feel as though you were play- 
and be 


sure of your feet in the team’s next meet. 


ing on air. Get yours today... 


All Wool* and a 
Sportsman’s Pride 


“Adler Sportmaster socks with exclusive 
cushion action have a reinforced heel and 


toe for strength at stress points. 


ADLER 


SpoRTMASTER 


The ultimate in white wool* footwear 





THE ADLER COMPANY ¢ CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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“and equally important 





NE important requisite of any 
camp site is plenty of good drink- 
ing water, for campers (unless re- 
stricted by desert conditions) can 
use a surprising amount of it. From 3 to 4 
gal. a person is not an unusual daily con- 
sumption. As a matter of fact, the quan- 
tity needed for drinking, cooking, wash- 
ing vegetables, dishes, hands and face, 
and soiled clothing will often be much 
greater. For these reasons some pro- 
vision should be made so that water may 
be conveniently carried or stored or both. 

Campers on the move often must pack 
a supply of water with them, sometimes 
only the amount to be used for drinking, 
but in other instances enough for their 
entire needs for a day or more. The com- 
mon canteen is good for the first purpose 
and a 2-qt. one is advised because of its 
convenient size and weight and because 
this quantity is regarded as the minimum 
daily drinking requirement of one person. 

Such a canteen represents about all the 
water-carrying equipment a hiker can 
usually manage since the liquid weighs 
2 lb. to the quart, exclusive of container. 
However, some hiking campers who anti- 
cipate making a dry camp in the evening 
and want a larger supply. fill a smat 
waterproof food bag with water, tie it in- 
side another bag for extra strength, and 
carry the package in their packsack. 

Because a hiker’s load is generally too 
heavy anyway, he is not advised to pene- 
trate very dry regions without some 
means of transporting water other than 
carrying it himself. Desert prospectors, 
for instance, who search for minerals 
afoot, use one or more burros to pack 
their outfit, food, and the large quantity 
of water necessary for existence in arid 
country. The burro is particularly use- 
ful because its own consumption of water 
is low—about 1 gal. a day—and one ani- 
mal can carry enough of the precious 
fluid to last his owner and himself a 
week. 

When you buy a canteen, select one 
with a thick flannel covering which not 
only provides some insulation against a 
hot sun while you walk, but also permits 
you to enjoy a cool drink in camp. Once 
there, you soak the outside of the flask 
and hang it up in the shade so that the 
contents will be cooled by evaporation as 
in a regular desert water bag. 

Ordinary campers and especially ca- 
noeists find the canvas water buckets 
sold by outfitters very convenient. Of the 
several models available the best is with 
a throat piece that can be tied shut like 
the end of a duffel bag. The closed top 
prevents the water from slopping or spill- 
ing when the pail is carried in the hand 
or in a canoe, boat, auto, wagon, or truck 
it keeps out 
flies, bugs, and dirt. Although it may bea 
bit harder to pour from this type of 
bucket, the extra protection it affords 
more than offsets that handicap. A fur- 
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ther refinement of the canvas water pail 
is designed for motorists and has a spout 
for filling a radiator. 

All these devices are made of heavy 
waterproof canvas which doesn’t leak, 
and consequently they are not self-cool- 
ing. They are supplied with galvanized 
top-reénforcement rings and rope han- 
dles, stand erect whether filled or empty, 
collapse flat for packing, and have a ca- 
pacity of 2'2 gal, One such bucket should 
suffice for the ordinary needs of a pair of 
campers; two should be included in an 
outfit when the party numbers three or 
four. 

Milk ¢ans in the 5, 8, or 10-gal. size are 
sometimes carried to and used in perma- 
nent camps when larger quantities of 
water must be stored. When closed these 
metal cans are dust and spillproof; and if 
set in the shade or in a shallow hole dug 
in moist, shaded ground, their contents 
will remain cool for a considerable time. 
Milk cans. alsgo.make good water can- 
tainers for boats, if their weight is not 
objectionable. When filled they are heavy 
and awkward for one person to carry, but 
two people can manage even the 10-gal. 
size without much trouble. 

When carrying-»weter by pack horse, 
the standard wooden crate holding two 5- 
gal. tins is recommended. These kits are 
safe and éasfly mahaged and are usually 
available where horse packing is com- 
mon. Two of them make a well-balanced 
and maximum load (about 175 Ibs.) for 
the pack animal. Experienced dry-land 
packers often refuse to trust the water 
supply to any gne beast. They divide it 
among two or-more’ in order to reduce 
the risk of loss by trail damage. 

The self-cooling desert bags already 
mentioned are very useful.in all types of 
hot-weather camps. These devices are 
woven from a special material that lets 


Watch Your Water Supply 


enough water seep through to keep th 

exterior damp, and the evaporation ¢ 

this leakage lowers the temperature « 

the bag’s contents. Even when the camp 
supply is carried or stored by othe: 
means, one or more desert bags should 
also be used so that some of the wate: 
will always be palatably cool. 

Good desert bags are fitted with an 
adjustable rope handle which can be tied 
up short-when the bag is being packed 
in auto, canoe, or saddle -and let ou 
quite long at camp, so. the bag can bs 
hung up to swing and twist in the breeze 
This motion naturally quickens the rate 
of evaporation and makes for--coole: 
drinks. 

Desert bags can be procured in 1, 2’, 
and 5-gal. sizes. One or two campers find 
the 1l-gal. capacity about right; large: 
parties should choose bigger container 
If-it is ever necessary to figure yourwwa 
ter supply and consumption” to an exact 
amount, remember that some loss occurs 
when using a desert bag, but the shrink 
age from this cause will seldom if eve 
exceed 15 percent. 

No matter what kind of container or 
packing method. has been adopted to 
carry and store water, the user should 
always be absolutely sure that the origi 
nal source of supply is free from danger- 
ous disease germs or harmful minerals 
Since in most cases campers are obliged 
to. get. their water from strange wells, 
springs, streams, or lakes, this.is by mo 
means an easy task. It is an important 
one, however, for mistake or failure can 
bring very harmful consequences. At the 
least, your vacation might be spoiled by 
sickness; .at. worst, you might die o1 
seriously impair your health. 

The presence of dangerous minerals in 
water can often be detected by taste, but 
this unfortunately is not possible in the 





Tanks Under Car Assure 


WO insulated tanks fastened to the un- 

derside of his car assure an adequate 
supply of fresh drinking water for R. S. 
Bowen of Prescott, Ariz., and his friends 
on trips deep into the state’s desert coun- 
try. This apparatus interferes in no way 
with the car’s road clearance. 

As shown in the illustration, the tanks 
are secured by steel bands underneath the 
floor boards. They flank the drive shaft 
and lie wholly within the triangle formed 
by the rear axle and the trusses of the 
frame. 

The tanks, which tilt slightly so that 
they are highest in the rear and lowest in 
the front, are filled by means of an’ex- 
tension pipe. This leads to the rear sec- 
tion of the tanks from the side of the car 
near the back, where it is easily reached. 
A copper tube which connects bcth tanks 
and enters them at their high points 


Drinking water in Desert 


serves to equalize the air pressure in them. 

An outlet pipe with right-angle con- 
nections to both tanks at their lowest, 
most forward points, emerges under tl} 
running board. When water is drawn, 
a small petcock controls the flow 
Charles C. Niehuis. 





STEEL STRAPS SECURE WATER 


.o-V) 4am gem tele) -: TANKS PpETCOCK 
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case of germs. The best a camper can do 
is to examine the water source carefully 
and check its surroundings for possible 
causes of pollution. This check naturally 
is not always conclusive. A fast-running, 
clear woods stream can be contaminated 
with dysentery or typhoid germs from a 
single cabin located on some upper bend 
well out of sight. Lakes may be rendered 
unsafe by small settlements on their 
shores, since sewage almost always 
drains into the nearest body of water. A 
well or spring into which surface water 
can flow is always suspect, especially if 
near a house or barn. Likewise a flooded 
stream can be spoiled by decayed animal 
matter washed off its banks and from its 
drainage area. 

Although a great many northern 
streams are perfectly safe to drink from, 
there is no positive assurance that all of 
them are. Running water does not neces- 
sarily purify itself by traveling a certain 
distance, as some people believe. It can 
carry dangerous germs a long way. 

Another common fallacy about drink- 
ing water concerns the action of filters. 
Campers often carry these devices in 
their pockets and use them when drink- 
ing from unfamiliar springs or brooks. 
No filter, however, can strain out germs 
or render them harmless. It can remove 
only suspended (not dissolved) matter 
from a liquid. Neither will a filter take 
out harmful minerals found in some 
springs and wells. Its action is limited 
to making cloudy water clearer. 

Rotting vegetation in water doesn’t 
necessarily make it unfit for human use, 
for in this case any germs present are of 
vegetable instead of animal origin. Water 
in bogs and swamps may be perfectly 
safe despite its unfavorable appearance 
and dark color. Such water can be 
strained through a filter or even through 
two layers of cloth. This removes some 
of the cloudiness but doesn’t improve the 
hue. 

Because of its limited benefit I am not 
sure that a filter is really worth while and 
I have doubts of its real usefulness as 
part of one’s camping outfit. The bad 
.uing about a filter is that some inexperi- 
enced person might place a dangerous 
amount of trust in its value. If you do 
carry a filter, clean it frequently. When 
clogged with vegetable matter it is likely 
to be inoperative and may also become a 
breeding piace for germs. 

Since the appearance of any water sup- 
ply can be deceptive and since it is im- 
possible to make any conclusive test for 
purity without laboratory equipment, the 
only safe course is to regard with sus- 
picion any source of water that cuuld be 
bad. Then make it safe for your use, 
There are two simple ways of doing this 

boil the suspected liquid for several 
minutes, or treat it with chemicals espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose. 

Boiling of course takes time, and in ad- 
dition the liquid must cool before it can 
be drunk. For these reasons perform the 
task regularly and far enough ahead of 
time so there will always be plenty of cool 
pure water available. For this the self- 
cooling desert bag is very helpful. If no 
bag is available, a pot of water may be 
boiled in the evening, then covered and 
hung several feet above the ground where 
the air can strike it freely. Next morn- 
ing the liquid will be ready to use. 

Boiled water loses some of its fresh 
taste, but this can be remedied by adding 
small quantities of powdered or liquid 
lemon juice. If you aérate boiled water 
by pouring it from one v>:ssel to another 
Several times, the flavor is improved. 
Should water have a bad odor at the start, 
drop in a few pieces of c_iarcoal from the 
campfire while it is boi!_.g. 

One good way to red: 22 the danger of 
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SPORTSMEN... 
Just What You’ve Wanted 











PER ready for use. 
KARRIALL KAMPER... 
Your Home While 
Hunting ¢ Fishing * Camping 


Just hitch a KARRIALL KAMPER to the 
back of your car and you’re off! You'll have 
everything you need right with you—com- 
fortable sleeping quarters, built-in refriger- 
ator, cooking stove, table, chairs. Handy com- 

artments to hold your guns, fishing tackle, 
ood, clothes and other gear, ihere is a spe- 
cial compartment for icing fish and game. 

The body of the KARRIALL KAMPER is 
9 ft. 9 in. long—of heavy gauge steel with a 
glossy black enamel finish. A compact 72 
inches wide when closed—opens to 144 in. 

Each detail of the KARRIALL KAMPER 
Was given every consideration—from the 
sturdy body that won’t weave at any speed, 
to the countless little comforts you’ve never 
had before when camping. Price includes 
adjustable caster-type hitch, refrigerator, 
stove, table, 2 chairs and 4 mattresses. Write 
for name of your local dealer. You'll want to 
be the frst to own a KARRIALL KAMPER. 


DEALERS: Write for booklet giving full Information. 






























shows double bunks that 
comfortably sleep four people, with 
plenty of storage space underneath. 
Note how top is designed to allow 
amp.e space for moving about, cook- 
ing, etc. 


Cutaway 





View of closed KARRIALLKAMPER. 
Automobile hitch at far end. Built low 
to the ground, KARRIALL KAMPER 
hugs the road when traveling. Entire 
exterior is heavy steel, finished with 
gleaming black enamel. 


BE SURE TO SEE ii 
¥ARRIALL KAMPER 
AT THESE SPORTS SHOWS 


St. Louis 
oe sponish SHI $ ES! cPORTSMEN'S SHOW 
INTERNATIONA SPORTSMEN 3 
The Coliseum 
> thru March J 


Minneapolis 
NORTHWEST SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


February 2 


Municipal Auditorium 
April 20 thru April 28 







KARRIALL KAMPER can easily be 
stored in your garage. Standing on 
end, it is only 30” deep without wheels. 


831 S. WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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Ta-pat-co 
Government Approved 
LIFE-SAVE VESTS 
AND LIFE PRESERVER 
CUSHIONS 
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illness from possibly bad water is to drink 
largely of tea and coffee. Cooking these 
beverages will destroy any germs, and of 
course they taste much better than 
treated or boiled water. It isn’t difficult 
to confine your drinking to tea and coffee 
even in hot weather and sometimes it is 
actually advisable to do so. The rule in 
desert travel is that if your body breaks 
out in sweat shortly after you take a cool 
drink, it is time to forego cool liquids and 
switch to hot ones. 

Water can be sterilized more quickly 
and easily with a chemical. One favorite 
agent is chloride of lime. Ask any phar- 
macist to make up a stock solution for 
you and supply instructions for its use. 
Since half a pint of this material is usual- 
ly enough for two people on a 14-day trip, 
its use entails no hardship in the form of 
extra weight or bulk. Of equal conven- 
ience are the tablets prepared especially 
for use of campers and explorers. One 
of them dropped in a canteen or pail dis- 
solves to make the contents sterile. Drug- 
gists can obtain these tablets if they don’t 
have them in stock. 

In certain parts of the West and South- 


west, campers may find springs and 
desert wells so highly charged with min 
erals (alkalies and purgative salts) that 
they are dangerous to health if not act- 
ually poisonous. Most of these are 
plainly marked with warning signs in 
those regions accessible to the ordinary 
traveler. Along some auto trails the signs 
read “Drinking Water” or “Radiator 
Water,” as the case may be. The latter of 
course should never be drunk. Inexperi 
enced campers should never venture 
without a guide into places so wild that 
they might contain unmarked, dangerou: 
sources of water. 

Slightly alkaline water is often en 
countered by Western travelers and i: 
some cases it may have to be used tem 
porarily. Drink sparingly at first, unti 
your system has become somewhat ac 
customed to the mineral. Lemon or lim: 
juice added will help make alkaline wate: 
more palatable and perhaps more accept 
able to the system. I have found tha 
when such water is drunk in the form o 
strong coffee the stuff is assimilated mor 
readily and without too much later dis 
tress.—Maurice H. Decker. 











Meat Croquettes 


A quick, easy way to utilize left-over 
meats. Make croquettes from beef, pork, 
ham, veal, fish, poultry, or game. 

2 cups cooked 1 tbsp. chopped 


minced meat parsley 
1 tbsp. minced 1 cup thick white 
onion sauce 


Chill white sauce and mix all ingre- 
dients. Form into cakes, dip in beaten 
egg, then in dry crumbs, and fry in deep 
fat at 350 degrees F. until browned. 
Serves 4. 


Boneless Herring 


Clean two dozen herring, remove heads 
and tails, and cut diagonally with a 
sharp knife across the ribs on both sides. 
Cut nearly to the backbone every % in. 
for the length of the fish. Wash and 
place in a brine made of 1 cup salt and 
1 cup vinegar in 1 gal. water. 

Let soak for 48 hours. Wash off as 
many as needed for a meal. Dry them 
on a paper towel, roll in corn meal, and 
fry in deep fat. 

The bones will be as soft as those of 
canned salmon, except for the backbone 
and ribs. Try these fish with plenty of 
corn bread and coffee for breakfast. 


Pear-cheese Salad 


Here’s a different way to serve this 
very popular pear and cream cheese 
combination. Lay the pear halves in a 
refrigerator tray. Mix the pear syrup 
from the can with 6 oz. cream cheese (2 


GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


packages), add 1% cup French dressing 
and spread over the fruit. Freeze unti 
firm and serve on lettuce leaves. Gar 
nish with a few sweet cherries if avail 
able. Plenty for six people. 


Split-pea Soup 


Soak 2 cups split dried peas 4 hour 
in 1 gt. water or stock in which any 
kind of meat has been boiled. The! 
add 24% cups water, 1 cup each, chopped 
onion and celery, 1% tsp. salt (unless 
meat stock is very salty), a dash of pep 
per, and 3 whole cloves. Cook until peas 
are soft—about 30 minutes. Then mas}! 
the yolks of 3 hard-boiled eggs with ! 
tsp. dry mustard, stir this into the sou; 
and cook 3 minutes longer. Chop the 
egg whites and sprinkle them over the 
top of each bowl of soup. Serves eight 


Liver Sandwich Filler 


1% Ib. liver 1 scant tsp. pepper! 
1% lb. pork 2 tsp. allspice 

3 onions cut fine 3 tbsp. milk 

2 tbsp. flour 2 eggs 


1 tbsp. salt 

Grind liver and pork together. Mix 
other ingredients well. Pack raw ir 
sterilized pint jars only scant thre 
fourths full, to allow for expansion whil 
mixture cooks. Process 3% hours in hot 
water bath. 


Blueberry Muffins 


2 cups flour 

3 tsp. baking powder 

4 tbsp. sugar 

% tsp. salt 

1 cup milk 

3 tbsp. melted fat 

1 beaten egg 

1 cup blueberries 

Sift dry ingredients together, combin¢ 

the liquid items, and mix quickly. Folk 
in blueberries and bake in greased muf 
fin tins 25 minutes at 400 degrees.—Do? 
Richards. 
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Buying Camping Equipment 


Question: Although I am a novice, I plan to 

-vote the rest of my life to fishing and hunt- 

g and am buying a station wagon which I 
want to equip for long trips. What type sleep- 

g bags would you recommend for my wife and 

; what type tent for semi-permanent use and 
what other equipment should we buy?—R. S., 
Calif. 


Answer: You could possibly have your sta- 
tion wagon equipped with removable beds, but 
this wouldn’t be worth the trouble and expense 

volved if you plan to use a tent and sleeping 
bags. Take a 7 x 8-ft. auto or umbrella tent 
and a nested aluminum cooking outfit for two, 
including plates, cups, bowls, frying pan, cof- 
feepot, boiling ketteis, and cutlery. 

Buy a fuel-oil stove « ith a separate folding 
ven to fit on top—you can use the stove often 
) dry out your tent, so long as you are care- 
ul not to close the tent tightly at the time. 
If you plan to camp in cool weather take a 
small heating stove too. 

Provide medium-weight sleeping bags and an 
air mattress for each. Consult various manu- 
facturers for the proper-size bag in relation 


| to each person’s height and weight.—M. H. D. 


Tanning Crocodile Hides 


Question: Can you tell me how to cure a 
crocodile hide? —S/Sgt. E.J., Army. 


Answer: Scrape the hide clean on the flesh 
side, soak it soft in plain water, and immerse 
for 5 days in a mixture of the following pro- 
portions: 

1 gal. soft water 
1 lb. alum, either crystals or powder 
14 lb. salt 

Rinse in clear water. While it’s still damp 
rub the hide thoroughly with a dull hatche 
blade, to soften it. If it dries stiff and hard, 
soak until soft again and rework. Repeat proc- 
ess as often as necessary until hide dries fairly 
soft. Then rub in a light application of vege- 
table oil on the flesh side and hang the skin 
up to dry for a day and a night. 

This method has worked on alligator hides 
and should prove successful on crocodiles. 
However, for best results dry the hide and send 
it to a taxidermist.—M. H. D. 


Sleeping-bag Warmth 


Question: What is the minimum temperature 
at which a sleeping bag filled with 5 lb. of vir- 
gin wool will keep its user warm?—H.C., 
Idaho. 


Answer: A bag of this type should keep you 
warm at temperatures down to freezing (32 de- 
grees F.) if used inside a shelter to break the 
force of the wind, but much depends upon your 
personal resistance to cold. Test the bag a few 
nights at home, simulating camp conditions as 
much as possible—M. H. D. 


Bloodproofing Rubberized Game Pocket 


Question: The rubberized game pocket in my 
hunting vest is no longer bloodproof. Is there 
any way that I can remove the present rubber 
coating and apply a commercial waterproof and 
bloodproof material? I also have a new hunting 

at with a bloodproof pocket which is not rub- 
berized but appears to consist of a double lay- 
er of cloth. Can I apply commercial blood- 
roofing material to it?—F. J. L., Ind. 


Answer: If you can remove all traces of the 
1 rubberized treament from the pocket you 
bably can make it bloodproof by applying a 
at or two of some good commercial prepara- 
However, it is difficult to take off the or- 
al coats and I don’t think you'll have much 
ess, especially since applying one type of 
aterproofing material over another is seldom 
tisfactory. 
you can make a good bloodproofing coating 
lissolving % lb. of shaved paraffin in 1 qt. 


of uncolored gasoline. To do this, heat the gas- 
Oiine by setting it inside a pail of hot water out- 
doors. Don’t heat it inside a building or over 
a stove. Apply while warm to the pocket, if 
you’ve succeeded in removing the rubber. 

If you think the pocket of your new coat isn’t 
bloodproof apply a coat of this compound to the 
inside of it, then test the cloth—M. H. D. 


Preparing Snowshoe Laces 


Question: What is the best method of making 
snowshoe laces?—F. H., Pa. 


Answer: Convert the skin into rawhide. First 
remove the hair by soaking skin in a weak so- 
lution of lime and water. When hair is so loose 
it slips, remove skin from water. Scrape off 
hair and, from flesh side, all membranes, fat, 
and bits of muscle. Then soak the skin in clear 
water until soft. Remove and lace inside a tim- 
ber frame, stretching skin as tight as possible. 

Scrape flesh side with dull hatchet blade as 
skin shrinks. When skin is completely dry, it’s 
rawhide and will keep for a long time. 

When ready to use, soak until soft enough to 
work and trim to oval shape. Now make the 
laces by cutting round and round the hide in a 
long, continuous strip. Stretch the wet laces 
repeatedly to remove all give, so that later wet- 
tings, when laces are on the shoes, will not loos- 
en the webs. Fasten the laces to the shoes 
when wet and draw them tight.—M. H. D. 


Protection Against Snakes 


Question: I am planning a camping trip 
country where I am likely to encounter rattie- 
snakes. People have told me that snakes will 
often crawl into your blankets while you're 
sleeping, but that they won't cross a rope looped 
around the camp. Is there any truth in either 
€ these statements?—P. P., Wash 


Answer: There is no truth in the fairly com 
mon belief that a snake wili not cross a rope, 
particularly a hair rope. This fallacy has been 
exploded many times by actual experience. On 
the other hand, it is true that snakes will oc- 
casionally crawl into a sleeper’s blankets. 

The best protection a camper can provide 
against snakes is a tightly made tent with a 
sewed-in floor. The door should be covered with 
strong net material to admit air and there 
should be a low canvas doorsill on the bottom 
to which the net curtain can be securely fas- 
tened so there is no chance for snakes to push 
through.—M. H. D. 


Heaviest Portage Load 


Question: A member of our club, while on a 
canoeing-hunting trip in Canada, was told by his 
guide that the Hudson’s Bay Co. used to hire 
experienced packers to portage supplies into its 
outposts—and that these men could carry loads 
up to 500 and 600 lb. This seems unbelievable 
What do you think?—/J. M. O., Ill 


Answer: I believe some seasoned packers can 
walk off with 600-lb. loads, but only for short 
distances such as are arranged for contests, or 
perhaps for brief portages. One authority, in 
whose word I have confidence, said he saw a 
packer “in a test of skill’? walk off with the 
contents of three barrels of flour totaling 594 lb 
on his back. The heaviest load I have ever 
seen a man carry was about 300 lb.—M. H. D. 


To Waterproof Decoys 


Question: 
waterproofing 
a. # G., 20 


Could you give me a formula for 


light papier-maché decoys?— 


Answer: I can suggest two treatments which 
might be satisfactory. I am not sure that they 
will work perfectly and advise you to try them 
first on a small portion of one decoy as a test 
One suggestion is a coat or two of clear shellac. 
The other is a solution of waterproof glue 
thinned to apply with a brush.—M. H. D 
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RUST-RESISTANT 


| Beat Shwe Cver- 


Would your piscatorial 
friends believe this story even 
if it could happen to you? 
it's a sure bet to be class- 
ified among the best of 
“fishing yarns”. 

But tell your friends about 
the smoother, cleaner shaves 
you get from precision-made, 
rust-resistant PROFESSIONAL 
Blades and they will agree: 
“What a catch!” 

Use PROFESSIONAL Blades 
for the Best Shave Ever! 


PROFESSIONAL BLADE CO. 


32 GREEN STREET NEWARK 2, N 
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check list, 


that's reliable and up-to-date. Make the most of it! 


OR SPORTSMEN going into a 

strange territory on a fishing, hunt- 

ing, canoeing, or camping trip, 

maps are a necessity, Fine-detail 
maps are especially desirable for wilder- 
ness trips. Thus readers often ask the 
Where-to-Go Department of OvuTDOOR 
Lire where state, provincial, or regional 
maps may be had. 

As a reader service federal, state, and 
provincial departments have been can- 
vassed to learn what maps are to be had. 
Here is a summary of these special re- 
ports, probably the first time such com- 
plete information has been published. 
For maps, and prices not specifically 
listed here, write the proper agency 
direct. Outpoor Lire does not supply 
them. 

Highway maps, so generally available 
for the asking, are useful to get you to 
the jumping-off point, but rarely show 
enough detail to be useful in plotting 
your course after you leave your car for 
the woods. 

Every attempt has been made to pro- 
vide a-reliable and comprehensive check 
list, but obviously we cannot guarantee 
that details furnished us as to avail- 
ability and current price of maps are ac- 
curate in every respect. 

An asterisk (*) indicates that no price 
was given, and the map in question is 
probably frée. 

U.S. Geological Survey, Dept. 
Interior, Washington 25, D.C. Topo- 
graphic maps. States divided into 
quadrangles, each about 16%x20 in., 
standard scale 1 in.=% mile. Contour 

-HMnes show elevations. Index map of 
each state shows quadrangle maps avail- 
able at 10 cents each. 

U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. “Coast Pilot,” series of 
cloth-covered books for Atlantic, Pacific, 
Gulf, Alaskan coastal waters, also off- 
shore waters. $1 a section or less. “In- 
side Route Pilot,” New York-Key West, 
“useful to small-boat owners. Large and 
small-scale charts. Catalogue. 

U.S. Lake Survey, Detroit, Mich. 
Charts for Great Lakes, Lake Cham- 
plain, upper St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 
state canals. 

Forest Service, U.S. Dept. 
culture, Washington, D. C. Maps of most 
if not all national forests. Free leaflet, 
“The National Forests and Field Offices,” 
gives addresses of regional foresters and 
supervisors, to whom apply for free 
booklet containing map of forest within 
individual’s jurisdiction. 

Superintendent of Documents, Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. “The 
Ohio River,” book with maps, useful to 
small-boat owner, $1.50. 

Alabama: Free highway 
Highway Dept., Montgomery. 

Arkansas: State Highway Commission, 
Division of Statistics and Analyses, 401 
Highway Blidg., Little Rock. County 
highway and transportation maps, large, 
fine scale, 50 cents each. Same, scale 
% in.=1 mile, 25 cents each. Highway 
map, scale % in.—1 mile, 75 cents. 
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covering all the states and provinces, 


MAPS for the SP URTSMAN 


Just what you've been looking for—a comprehensive 
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Arizona: Highway map*, State High- 
way Dept., Phoenix. 

California: State map*, maps of state’s 
national forests, U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Room 502, Appraisers Bldg., 630 
Sansome St., San Francisco. Outline 
map locating state’s forests, State Dept. 
of Natural Resources, Division of Parks, 
417 Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 
County and sectional highway maps of 
southern and central California, also 
Inyo-Sequoia, Inyo-Sierra, Mono-Stanis- 
laus regional maps for hikers, sports- 
men—free to visitors not residents of 
California or Nevada—Automobile Club 
of Southern California, Figueroa St., at 
Adams, Los Angeles.. 

Colorado: Free highway map, also fish- 
ing and hunting map, showing best game 
areas, fishing streams, State Publicity 
Director, 224 State Capitol Bldg., Denver. 

Connecticut: Free highway map, State 
Highway Dept., State Office Building, 
Hartford. Travel map, recreational map, 
both free; large state map, 25 cents— 
State Development Commission, State 
Office Bldg., Hartford. Free fishing 
waters map, 
and Game, State Office Bldg., Hartford. 

Delaware: Free highway map, State 
Highway Dept., Dover... Small -outline 
fishing map free, Board of Game and 
Fish Commissioners, Dover. 

Florida: Free highway. map, State 
Road Dept., Tallahassee. Free sectional 
state map, State Dept. of Agriculture, 
same address. County maps, $1 each, 
State Road Dept,, Division of Research 
and Records, same address. Gulf Marine 
Info-Map*, intracoastal waterway from 
Cape May, N.J., to Key West, and from 
Crystal River, Fla., to Port Isabel, Tex., 
Gulf Refining Co., 3800 Gulf Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Southern Cruising Guide 
(Charleston, S.C., to Key West, up Gulf 
Coast to New Orleans), Standard Oil Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Georgia: Free highway map, State 
Highway Board, Atlanta. County maps, 
25 cents each. 

Idaho: Free highway map, Dept. of 
Public Works, Boise. Big-game hunting 
map*, State Dept. of Fish and Game, 
Boise. 

Illinois: Free highway map, Dept. of 
Public Works and Buildings, Division of 
Highways, Springfield. Fox Chain 0’ 
Lakes map*, Division of Waterways, 
Springfield. 
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Indiana: 
way Commission, Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Free highway map, State High 
way Commission, Ames. Free fishing 
map, State Conservation Commission 
Des Moines 8. 

Kansas: Highway map*, 
way Commission, Topeka. 

Kentucky: Highway map*, with stream 
map, Dept. of Highways, Frankfort. 

Louisiana: Highway map*, State Dept 
of Highways, Baton Rouge. ‘Also maps 
of individual parishes, scale 1 in.=1 mil 
60 cents a sheet; scale % in.=—1 mile, 35 
cents a sheet. Maps-of streams and coast 


Highway map*, 


State High- 


“Tines, State Dept. of Public Works, Baton 


Rouge. 

Maine: Highway map*; State Highway 
Commission, Augusta. Bangor commer 
cial publisher sells detailed county maps 

Maryland: Highway-and recreational! 
map*, Game and Inland Fish Commis 
sion, 514 Munsey Bldg., Baltimore 2. 

Massachusetts: Free highway may] 
Pablic Works Dept., 100 Nashua St 
Boston. Map of Nantucket*, Chamber of 
Commerce, Nantucket. Highway map* 

3erkshire County, Berkshire Count) 
Commissioners, Pittsfield. Cape Cod 
map*, Chamber of Commerce, Hyannis 

Michigan: Free highway map, State 

Highway Commission, Lansing. Count) 
maps, scale 1 in.=1 mile, 35 cents a sheet 
Dept. of Conservation, Lansing 13. Lake 
survey maps, varying prices, list fron 
Division of Fisheries, Dept. of Conserva 
tion. Good free resort map of West 
Michigan, West Michigan Tourist and 
resort Assn., Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapid 
2. Good free map Upper Peninsula 
Upper Peninsula Development Bureau 
Marquette. 

Minnesota: Free highway map, Dept 
of Highways, 1246 University Ave., St 
Paul 4. County maps, varying prices 
list from same. County maps, 36 x 58 
in., scale 1 in.=1 mile, 50 cents each. 
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Highway map*, State 


Mississippi: 
Highway Dept., Jackson. Map* of state’s 
fishing lakes, Game and Fish Commis- 
sion, Jackson. 


Missouri: Free highway map, State 
Highway Dept., Jefferson City. Free map 
White River country, State Dept. of Re- 
ources and Development, State Office 
Bldg., Jefferson City. 

Montana: Free highway map, State 


Highway Commission, Helena; also 
ounty maps, scale 4 in.—1 mile, and 
» in.=1 mile, varying prices. From 


ame, state map, both halves $2. Free 
hunting map, Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, Helena. 

Nebraska: Free fishing and hunting 
map, Game, Forestation and Parks Com- 
mission, Lincoln 9. Highway map%*, State 
Highway Dept., Lincoln. 

Nevada: Free highway map, Dept. of 
Highways, Carson City. 

New Hampshire: Free highway map, 
State Planning and Development Com- 
mission, Concord. County maps, 50 cents 
each, scale about 1 in.—1 mile; also state 
base map, scale 1 in.—4 miles, 50 cents a 
print, State Highway Dept., Concord. 

New Jersey: Free highway map, State 
Highway Dept., Trenton 1. County maps, 
cale 2 in.=1 mile, 35 cents a sheet, vary- 
ing number of sheets to a county, State- 
wide Highway Planning Survey, District 
Office Building, Newark B 

New Mevico: Free highway map; state 
map, scale 1 in.=8 miles, $1; 127 quad- 
rangle maps covering state, scale 1 in. 

1 mile, 50 cents each; county maps, scale 

6 in.=1 mile—all from State Highway 
Dept., Santa Fe. Free recreational map, 
State Tourist Bureau, a division of the 
Highway Dept. Free game-refuge map, 
Dept. of Game and Fish, Santa Fe. 

New York: Large maps in detail of 
Catskill and Adirondack state forests 
Adirondack $3, Catskill $2; fishing and 
hunting map now being prepared, State 
Conservation Dept., Albany 7. 

North Carolina: Free highway map; 
also county maps, scale 1% in.—4 miles, 
10 cents a sheet. State Highway and 
Public Works Commission, Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Free highway map; 
also county maps, scale 1 in.=—1 mile, 
varying number of sheets to a county, 


varying prices, State Highway Dept., 
Bismarck. 

Ohio: Free highway map, Dept. of 
Highways, Columbus 15. Free stream 


map, Division of Conservation and Nat- 
ural Resources, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Highway map*, Dept. of 
Highways, State Highway Commission, 
Oklahoma City. 


Oregon: Free highway map, State 
Highway Commission, Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Free highway map, 
State Dept. of Commerce, Harrisburg. 


County maps, scale 1 in.—6,000 feet, 50 
cents each, Division of Documents, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Harrisburg. Free 
public-use maps of various state forests, 
Dept. of Forests and Waters, Harris- 
burg 

Rhode Island: Free highway map, Di- 
vision of Roads and Bridges, Dept. of 
Public Works, State Office Bldg., Provi- 
dence 2. 

South Carolina: Free highway map, 
State Highway Dept., Columbia B. 
County maps, 50 cents each, Transport 

nd Statistics Engineer, same depart- 

ent. 

South Dakota: Free highway 

tate Highway Commission, 

‘ounty maps at varying prices. 
vide Planning Survey, Pierre. 

Tennessee: Highway map*, Dept. of 

lighways and Public Works, Nashville. 

ree tourist guide and pictorial map, 
Vivision of State Information, Dept. of 
nservation, Nashville. 


map, 
Pierre. 
State- 
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Texas: Free hignway map, State High- 
way Dept., Austin. Six fishing maps‘, 
Gulf waters, Fishgide Bureau, Gulf Oil 
Corp., Gulf Bldg., Houston. 

Utah: Free hunting maps for each 
deer-hunting area, Fish and Game Com- 
mission, State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont: Free highway map, travel 


map, State Development Commission, 
Montpelier. 
Virginia: Free highway map, State 


Dept. of Highways, Richmond. County 
maps, scale % in.—1 mile, 22 x 32 in., 10 
cents each. Free tourist map, State Com- 
mission on Conservation and Develop- 
ment, Richmond. 

Washington: Free highway map, Dept. 
of Conservation and Development, Trans- 
portation Building, Olympia. 

West Virginia: Free highway map, 
Road Commission, Charleston. State and 
county maps, varying prices, West Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey, Morgantown 

Wisconsin: Free highway map; county 
maps 11 x 17 in., 15 cents each, (others, 
larger, 65 cents each); aerial photos 
available, varying prices—all from Chief 
Clerk, State Highway Commission, State 
Office Bldg., Madison 2. Publication of 
lake maps soon to be resumed, Conser- 
vation Dept., Madison. Regional maps 
issued by several resort associations 

Wyoming: Free highway, pictorial, 6 
national forest, two national-park maps, 
Dept. of Commerce and Industry, State 
Capitol, Cheyenne. 

Alberta. Free highway map, game 
map, Publicity and Travel Bureau, Legis- 
lative Bldg., Edmonton. 

British Columbia: Full line of sectional 
and provincial maps, varying scales, 
varying prices, British Columbia Lands 
Dept., Survey Branch, Victoria. Price 
list 

Manitoba: Free highway map, pic- 
torial maps, Travel and Publicity Bu- 


reau, Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Winnipeg. Provincial, sec- 


tional, canoe route maps, varying prices, 
Surveys Branch, Dept. of Mines and Nat- | 
ural Resources. Price list. 

New Brunswick: Free highway map, 
New Brunswick Govt. Bureau of Infor- | 
mation and Tourist Travel, Fredericton. 

Nova Scotia: Free highway map, Dept. | 
of Industry and Publicity, Halifax 

Ontario: Free highway map, canoeing 
maps, Travel and Publicity Bureau, Par- | 
liament Buildings, Toronto. Provincial, 
township, lake, and topographical maps, 
varying prices, Dept. of Lands and For- 
ests, Surveys Branch, Parliament Build- 
ings, Toronto. County, district, and town- 
ship maps, varying prices, Dept. of High- 
ways, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. | 
Price lists } 

Prince Edward Island: Free highway 


map, Provincial Travel Bureau, Char-| 
lottetown. 
Quebec: Free highway map, Quebec |} 


Tourist and Publicity Bureau, 48 Rocke- | 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Full] 
line of provincial, regional, and canoeing 
maps, varying prices, Dept. of Lands and 
Forests, Quebec. Price list. 

Saskatchewan: Free highway map; 
township, provincial forests, and regional 
maps, varying prices, Dept. of Natural 
Resources, Sherwood Bldg., Regina. | 
Price list 

Dominion of Canada: For lists of Na-| 
tional Topographic Series (5), Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, | 
Saskatchewan-Manitoba, British Colum- | 
bia—Alberta, Northwest Territories, sec- | 
tional maps, and air navigation charts, 
varying prices, address Surveys and En- 
‘ineering Branch, Dept. of Mines and Re- 
sources, Ottawa. For lists of topographi- 
cal maps of various parts of Canada, 
varying prices, address Bureau of Ge- 
ology and Topography, Ottawa. 
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About the Six Retrievers 


to do with it. Most of our feathered game, 


UE to the fact that gunning con- 
ditions abroad, especially in the 
British Isles, are decidedly different 
from those in this country, the use 

of dogs as retrieving specialists is much 
more customary overseas than here in 
the U.S.A. Yet two breeds included in 
that classification—the Chesapeake Bay 
dog and the Labrador retriever—origi- 
nated on this side of the Atlantic. The 
other members of this exclusive group 
the golden, flat-coated, and curly-coated 
retrievers, and the Irish water spaniel— 
are “foreigners,” and complete an even 
half dozen in all. 

Certain American sponsors of all six 
dogs, especially several breeders of the 
Irish water spaniel and the golden re- 
triever, insist that their favorites are, in 
reality, not specialists at all but “all- 
purpose dogs,” almost as useful for find- 
ing and flushing upland game as for 
locating and retrieving dead or crippled 
waterfowl from dry land, marsh, and 
fresh or salt water. 

There may be fairly good grounds for 
this contention, but up to now it has not 
been taken seriously by the run-of-the- 
mill sportsman. Even the powers that be 
in the different clubs that further the 
interests of these breeds in this country 
and in England, and so should be inclined 
to make the broadest possible claims for 
their breeds, fail to advance this argu- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the rules governing the 
conduct of retriever trials contain noth- 
ing to substantiate it. On the contrary, 
they very definitely apply to “non-slip re- 
trievers"—-dogs whose business is not to 
locate and flush game, but merely to walk 
at heel or sit quietly in a blind until birds 
or waterfowl are shot down, when they 
are expected to bring them in to their 
handlers on command. In a word, they 
are commonly considered exactly what 
their names imply—high-class retrievers 
and nothing else. 


THE SPECIALIST — 
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This creates an interesting situation. 
As we all know, retrieving is now con- 
sidered an integral part of every well- 
trained setter’s or pointer’s education. 
For that reason, even where upland game 
is scarce and the salvaging of each and 
every dead or crippled bird is consequent- 
ly important, the use of retrievers as “as- 
sistants” for pointers and setters has not 
been regarded as essential. What local 
game shortages have done, as I have em- 
phasized in a number of write-ups in the 
last two or three years, has been to de- 
velop a lively demand for the true all- 
purpose breeds, such as the English 
springer, English cocker, and American 
water spaniels and the German shorthair 
pointer. 

By all the rules of logic this state of 
affairs should tend to lessen the popu- 
larity of the out-and-out specialists, in- 
cluding the setters and standard pointer 
as well as the six dogs we are considering. 
Yet the very opposite has been the case. 
Setters and pointers are more in demand 
than ever before; two retrieving special- 
ists, the Chesapeake and the Labrador, 
have been increasingly popular for more 
than a decade; and the golden retriever 
is gaining new friends every day. 

For some reason—just what it is I can’t 
say—that truly grand dog, the Irish water 
spaniel, has never really rung the bell. 
The flat-coated and curly-coated retriev- 
ers, however, have failed to cause more 
than a tiny ripple in the American gun- 
dog puddle for the good and sufficient 
reason that so few of either breed have 
been brought over from their native Eng- 
land. Good dogs, like most other good 
things, must be seen to be appreciated, 
and buying a pig in a poke is not a Yan- 
kee failing. 

But as I have said, and surprising as it 
may seem, an over-all survey shows the 
specialists not only holding their own, but 
improving their position in the gun-dog 
parade. 

What’s the answer? Very possibly the 
size of our country may have something 
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despite the introduction of additional 
species, such as the pheasant, is pretty 
well localized as far as individual va- 
rieties are concerned. Grouse and wood- 
cock, for example, although fewer in 
number than in the good old days, are 
still to be found in certain limited areas, 
and these areas have not changed. Bob- 
whites and other varieties of quail con- 
tinue to frequent their original haunts; 
and the same is true of prairie chickens. 

Naturally these game conditions have 
had a very definite influence on the gun- 
dog situation. To begin with, there are 
now probably two gunners to every one 
that took the field, say, fifteen years ago. 
That means a far greater demand for the 
sporting breeds as a group, and by the 
same token the specialists’ percentage, 
even if we assume it is falling instead of 
rising, amounts to many more individual 
dogs than was the case in days gone by. 

But there’s more to it than that. Ap- 
parently the average American hunter is 
about the same old sixpence he has al- 
ways been. Even if game conditions in 
his section compel him to be satisfied 
with a considerably smaller bag than the 
one he used to bring home to the missus, 
he still sticks to the pursuit of his favorite 
kind of game, be it woodcock, grouse, 
quail, ducks, coons, cottontails, or what 
have you. He’s uptodate,too. He knows 
that to be even reasonably successful in 
bagging that favorite kind he needs now, 
more than ever before, the dog best 
equipped to handle it—a setter or pointer 
for quail, a beagle for bunnies, one of the 
retrievers for ducks, and so on. From 
where I sit it looks as if the hunter and 
his all-purpose dog, out for anything and 
everything the latter can scare up and the 
former bring down, are still in a minority. 

This brings us back to the retrievers 
and the sportsmen who need them in their 
business. For the benefit of any OuTDOoR 
Lir—E readers who may be newcomers to 
the gunning game or who are for some 
other reason unacquainted with the six 
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Wse “Super Foamy” 


WASH-A-POOCH 


BUBBLE BATH 
for Dogs and Cats 


ATWO-WAY BEAUTY TREATMENT 
1. In cold weather, whip two table- 
spoonfuls of Bubble Bath to rich, 
creamy foam. Apply to pet’s coat 
with hands. Wipe off with dry towel. 
2. In warm weather use as a regular 
shampoo. 
6 oz. Bottle 50c; 16 oz. $1 00 
At Pet and Pedigree Shops 

Mail us $1.00 for 16 oz. bottle. We inclade 






TU 
WATER 
SPLASH 
COLDS 


Sample bottle Free. Try small bottle. If 
qv it at cost not well satisfied, return large bottle and 
No your $1.00 will be refunded. 


BAILEY, PRIHODA & CO. 
350 BVM Clr. ttt ee 7 ee et 








TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


...you can free your dog of all these worms 


with EU LVEX 
COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 


Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 
a package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 

















"Keep Your Dog 
FREE FROM 


WORMS" 


Dog Worming is easy, safe and 
effective when you use Rex 
Hunters dependable Worm 
Capsules. Large Round Worms 
and Hook Worms are quickly 
and thoroughly expelled. For 
Tape Worms use only Rex 
Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Just watch your dog 


when worms 
are gone. Worms are dangerous—sap a dog's vigor 


““‘perk up” 


Ask for 
1 for small dogs 


You owe him relief. 
(No 


health and happiness. 
Rex Hunters Worm Capsules 


and cats and No. 2 for dogs over 8 lbs.), or for 
Tape Worms use Rex Hunters Special Tape Worm 
Tablets. Each product only 50c per box at Drug 


Stores, Pet and Sport Shops. Don't wait for urgent 


need. Get some today. If your store can't supply 
promptly take no substitute—GET REX HUNTERS 
only or order direct. Sent postpaid on receipt of price 


J. Hilgers & Co., Dept. 73, Binghamton, N. Y 
@Send for Free Booklet ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun.’ 











” ONTWIST” ANIMAL TETHER 









At last you 
can Tie-Out 


your animals 
USE THE Parrey 
STRONG 
EFFICIENT 
“WONTWIST" 





animal's safety. Placed 
below surface of ground, ball revolves 
in every direction For Dogs, Goats, 
Calves, Cows, Sheep 


Send check or $2.95 includes 


money order for del. chgs 


THE HAYDEN CO. dep:.0-2¢ 


838 Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr, Pa 


Insures your 
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~ Safer winter dog baths 
with MAGITEX Bubbles 






NO TUB 
NO RINSING 
NO SPLASHING Also for Cats 
Try new Magitex Bubble Shampoo; clean pet 
easily, lke washing hands. Rub bubbles on 
—wipe off—that's all! No tub, rinsing, splash- 
ing. Removes fleas, lice on contact. Deodor- 
izes, beautifies coat. Safe, effective. Only pen- 
nies @ bath. Large bottle, $1; trial size, W¢. 


Include six cents for postage. 
For sale at dealers of pet supplies. 


MAG‘TEX COMPANY INC. Dept. “0” 53.532'S. Mass’ 
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specialists we're discussing, let’s give 
these dogs the once-over and learn, if we 
can, what they look like, what they are 
supposed to do, and how they are ex- 
pected to do it. Since they all are more 
or less alike in size and conformation and 
all use practically the same working tech- 
nique, we'll treat them as a group, but re- 
serve the right to point out certain in- 
dividual characteristics of each. 

First and foremost, all these dogs, with 
the possible exception of the golden re- 


triever, are very obviously built for 
strength and stamina rather than for 
speed. In fact, in an official list of in- 


structions for the guidance of judges at 
retriever trials we learn that “the re- 


| triever that accomplishes his work swift- 


ly is admirable, but pace is not the pri- 
mary quality and judges are cautioned to 
refrain from making a fetish of speed.” 
All dogs in the group are big, too, 
males weighing from 55 to well over 70 
lb. and standing from 22 to 26 in. at the 
shoulder, with females 5 lb. lighter and an 
inch or so less in height. And at the risk 
of a sharp call-down from their owners 
and breeders I’m going to add that none 
of them is particularly “sporting” in ap- 
pearance as compared with the stream- 
line pointers, English and Irish setters, 
and most of the hounds. Their heads are 
inclined to be a bit coarse, they carry 
plenty of bone for their size, and there is 
nothing sylphlike about their figures. 
Again with the exception of the golden, 
the color of their coats is dull or neutral 
rather than bright and flashy; most of 
them have light or only medium-dark 
hazel eyes, instead of the dark, soft ones 


| of most of the other gun dogs and hounds. 
| When not working at their chosen pro- 


fession, they are inclined to be quiet and 
undemonstrative as compared with busy- 
bodies like the bird dogs. Putting it 
bluntly, as a group they are comparative- 
ly lacking in what we call “personality” 
as applied to both humans and dogs. 

3ut “handsome is as handsome does,” 
and these comparatively commonplace- 
looking breeds can do plenty and do it 
superlatively well. Indeed, in their case 
the very qualities I have enumerated are 
not liabilities but assets—the tools of 
their trade. The sober-color coats of five 
of them make their wearers inconspicu- 
ous in the blind or on the marsh, and even 
the lighter and brighter shade that at- 
tracts the eye and calls attention to the 
golden on the street or in the home blends 
perfectly with the foliage of autumn, his 
busy season. 

As for the retrievers’ size, strength, and 
stamina, these qualities make them pow- 
erful swimmers, capable of coping with 
wind, waves, and tide for long periods at 
a time and in all kinds of weather. 

Even their dispositions are made to or- 
der for the work they do. A nervous, 
high-strung dog like a classy setter or 
pointer, or an exceedingly affectionate 


| one like most of the spaniels, would be a 


hindrance instead of a help to the gunner 
out for waterfowl. What he needs is a 
dog with steady nerves and plenty of pa- 
tience and self-control—the kind of dog 
that will stay put when ordered to do so, 
with little or no attention from his han- 
dler, yet show no lack of pep and enthu- 
siasm when there’s work to be done. The 
retrievers are geared that way and, by the 
same token, are far more easily trained 
than most other gun dogs, especially since 
their duties are comparatively simple and 
a love for water and the urge to find and 
bring in game—or anything else for that 
matter—is theirs by long inheritance and 
so “bred in the bone.” 

Now for a few characteristics which 
are usually regarded as confined to in- 
dividual members of our sextet, but not 
common to all. The Chesapeake Bay, 


For SATISFYING TASTE 
and COMPLETE NOURISHMENT 
feed him 


HUNT CLUB 


DOG MEAL 


Provides every dietetic need for 
vibrant health and luxurious 
coat—Has a rich, meaty flavor 
that dogs really go for. 








At feed stores or 
grocers in 2)2-lb. 
to 100-lb. bags 


MARITIME MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO 2, N.Y. 
















O.: course you are, 


fella! What's more, 
we know exactly what 
you need for those worms 
that are making you so 
miserable. Cheer up — 

Glover's Imperial Capsules will have you perked up 
and feeling your old self in short order! Better 
yet, you no longer have to worry about toxic poi- 
soning or violent after-effects, either. They’re dif- 
ferent. Glover’s Imperial Capsules are the result of 
an experience of over a half century with dogs. 
Because they’re so effective, you'll be glad to 
know that fewer wormings will be necessary! 


DOG FANCIERS 


Many Kennel Owners order Glover’s Imperial Cap- 
sules and other Glover's Dog Medicines in kenne) 
sizes. It’s convenient and economical, too. Send for 
price list and complete informas 
tion, including useful Glover’s 
Dog Symptom Chart. 


Just Out — New Issue of “Our 
\, Dogs’’—Interesting and Instruc- 
\ tive Magazine for Dog Lovers, 
\ Usecoupon today for FreeCopy. 


GLOVER’S 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., Dept, 42 
101 W. Sist St., New York t, N. Y. 
Send me FREE copy of “‘Our Dogs’’, the new Magazing 
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THE POINT IS... 


Purina Dog Chow is America’s favor- 
ite food for hunting dogs. Feed all 
year round for top condition during 
Luadion days. Dog Chow comes in 
crunchy Checkers and New Kibbled- 
Meal forms. Sold by the Purina feed 
store in your town —look for the 
Checkerboard Sign. 


PURINA 


DOG CHOW 
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|for example, is credited with an excep- 
tionally good water and cold-resisting 
coat, and his performances in icy water 
|and near-zero weather have been out- 
standing. The talking point most fre- 
quently used in connection with the Lab- 
rador is his unusual and exceedingly prac- 
tical tail. It is heavy, thick, and round 
like that of an otter and, as in the case of 
the otter, it serves as an efficient rudder, 
making it easy for him to execute quick 


turns when in pursuit of a badly crip- | 


pled duck. 

Supporters of the golden, in their turn, 
say that his good looks in no way inter- 
fere with his working qualities and at the 
same time make him exceptionally suited 
for the réle of house dog and family 
companion. The Irish water spaniel, ad- 


mittedly something of a clown as far as | 


his personal appearance goes, is touted by 
his friends as possessing more general all- 
round intelligence than his five competi- 
| tors for retrieving honors, and 1 have a 
notion his friends have a substantial basis 
| for their claims. 

This leaves the flat-coated and the 
curly-coated retrievers on the outside 
looking in, and for the purposes of this 
little write-up that’s where they’re going 
to stay. As an acquaintance of mine put 
it one day, “I always stick as close to the 
truth as I conscientiously can”; and the 


truth about these two breeds is a matter | 
of pure hearsay as far as I am concerned. | 


I’m told that both are A-1 workers and 
worth-while dogs in every way; but see- 
ing is believing, and although I have no 
reason to doubt my informants, I prefer 
to trust my own astigmatic eyes.—Wm. 
Cary Duncan. 





EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn the belief that 
he’d have wanted it that way, we plan 
to publish several articles the late 
Wm. Cary Duncan had prepared for 
use in this department, which he so 
ably edited over a period of 10 years. 
This is the first such article. 











| Worming Your Dog 
By LOUIS R. BECKER, D.V.M. 

HOULD you worm your dog? The sen- 
| sible answer seems to be, “Yes—if he 

needs it.” 

All worm remedies are somewhat 
poisonous, so they should never be given 
unless needed. Furthermore, treatments 
for different kinds of worms differ some- 
what; so unless you know the type in- 
festing your dog, home doctoring may be 

| neither effective nor safe. 

The first thing is to have the dog’s stool 
| examined for worm eggs. This will tell 
| not only whether there are worms in the 
|intestines but, if they are present, what 

kind they are. Positive evidence of worm 
infestation is obtained by a fecal exami- 
nation—finding the parasite or its eggs 
in the stool. These eggs can be seen 
|with the aid of a microscope, and the 
| tent can be made by a veterinarian or 
| laboratory technician. 

The internal parasites most common to 
| dogs are hookworms, roundworms, whip- 
| worms, tapeworms, and heart worms. 

Symptoms developing as a result of worm 
infestation are not always conclusive be- 
cause similar symptoms may be an indi- 
cation of other diseases. 

Treatment should be based on a careful 
diagnosis of the type or types of worms 
| present, keeping in mind that the treat- 
| ment is often as hard on the dog as is the 
| parasite. 

A sick, feverish, or visibly we..k animal 
should not be wormed except on the ad- 
| vice of a veterinarian. 


| 
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KEEHN’S MANGE CURE 


“Never Known to Fail’ 


Satisfaction YOUR 
Guaranteed DOG 
or CAN 
Money NOW BE 
Refunded CURED 





Amazing results. Positively non-irritating. Effec- 
tive in all stages from the mildest spot to the 
most deep seated cases. Has a soothing and heal- 
ing effect when used on raw and inflamed tissue. 
Promotes growth of a new and beautiful coat. 
This great remedy is now available for general 
distribution after 15 years effective use by veteri- 
narians and kennels for mange, eczema and 
other skin irritations. Price Postpaid $1.00. 8 Full 
ozs. More than enough for successful treatment. 
Larger sizes for kennel use. Prices on request. 


KEEHN REMEDY COMPANY 
WEST CHESTER, PA. DEPT. O-! 











Do YOU Own 
A SCRATCHING Dog? 


> If you own and are fond of a dog that is continu 
ally scratching digging. rubbing, and biting himself 
until his skin is raw and sore, don't just feel sorr 
for him. The dog can't help himself. But you may 
He may be clean and flea free and just suffering fror 
an intense itching ir.itation that has centered in the 
nerve endings of his skin. Do as thousands of pleased 


dog owners are doing. At any good drug store, pet 
or sport shop. get a 25c package of Rex Hunter 
Dog Powders, and give them once a week. Note the 


quick improvement, One owner writes My fema 
setter, on Sept. 29th, did not have a handful of ha 
on her body—all scratched and bitten off. I gave her 
the powders as directed. By Nov. 10th she was a 
haired out.’’ Learn what they wil! do for your do, 


Make a 25c test. (Economy size box only $1) 
IMPORTANT. Your dog goes barefoot. Between 
his calloused pads is tender skin. Thorns, glass, ice 


and snow get in to bruise and cut. Neglect may brin 
lameness and infection. Use Rex Hunters Antisept 

Dog Ointment for quick relief of wounds. If dealer 
can't supply send 50c to 

_ HILGERS & CO., Dept. 914, Binghamton, N. Y. 


BRASS DOG TAGS 


YOUR NAME 





Q 
CITY AND STATE 


Actual Size 


ALSO KEY RING TAGS 
35¢ each 3 for $1.00 


Send For Free Circular 


Box 38A Wingdale, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM 
TAGS 


Size 114%” x 1/16”. Imprinted, your 
name, phone number or dog's name 
Each 35c prepaid. 3 for $1.00. 
FREE PRICE LIST 
DOW MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. OL WEST LEBANON, N. H. 


Black and Tan 


_ COONHOUNDS 


A.K.C. Registered 
The home of the finest for over 25 
years. Puppies for sale from long 
eared, trained breeding stock. Illus 
trated circular 10c. 


GRAND MERE FARM KENNELS 
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p Dogs Away While Femate Is in Season 
gumels t A NIX on back and tail once a day and you cas 
4 


hunt, show or exercise your dog without danger. NIX 
non-poisonous and harmless. Wash off before mating. $1.0 
buys enough for full period. Ask your dealer or send $1.00 
for bottle postpaid 

Knock-Em-Stiff Products Co., Abington, Mass., Dept. D-2 | 
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TERREL 


Wild Cel 
Duck—Fi 
Terrel’s 
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As your 
dealer, or send 
$1 for 10 ibs. Meat 
Meal Cereal postpaid E. of 
Rockies, and FRE 32 pe! book 
‘“‘Feeding & Care of Dogs 


nr nf hd age FOODS CoO. 
Battie Creek, Dept. 20, Mich. 
























BRASS TAGS FOR YOUR DOG 


Stamped With Your Name and Address 
PLEASE 
RETURN THIS DOG—25c 


Brass Dog Tags 

- Ene N 

7 imcOum $¥.f (coin)—5 for $1. 

MENDOTA. tit 
= 














° OWNER—35c—3 for $1, 
¥ Size with rivets 

Key Tags—25c—5 for $1 
Suitcase Tags With Leather Strap 


MAIL PRODUCTS, Box 97R1, 


50c each. 





Collar Plates, %x2”—RE- 
WARD FOR RETURN TO 


Mendota, Hl. 





Gossett’s 
Old Fashioned Black-and-Tan 
AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS 


Registered long-eared, cold-nosed, 
bugle-voiced foxers and brood ma- 
trons. Puppies a specialty. 
Registered Blueticked Coonhounds 
America’s finest coon specialists. 
Broke cooners, brood matrons, pup- 
pies. 

Descriptive pictorial catalog of the 


Hermosa Vista Farm 
Box 22 
nation’s finest purebred hounds 25c. 


Bannock, Ohio 














CHINCHILLAS' 


Pedigrees 
Furnished 
With 
All 
Sales 





registered breeding stock 


selected, 
available. Strictly a herbivorous animal, Not 


Highly 


a meat eater. Friendly and simple to care for. 
The fur for-the elite. An ideal avocation as 
well as a most profitable vocation. Informa- 
tion upon request. 


CACHE VALLEY FUR FARM 
Hyrum, Utah 























GENUINE 
CHINCHILLAS 


Originally from Andes 
Mountains of South Amer- 
ica, Vegetarian easy to 
raise, gentle, prolific (not 4 


. Pedigreed ¢ 
breeding stock for sale. 
Make Money: start raising 
CHINCHILLAS producers 
of the finest of ali furs, 
the fur of the future, ¢ 
Send for free illustrated booklet today! 


GUY'S CHINCHILLA FARM } 
1051 Parkhurst Ave., N. W. 
Grand Rapids 4, Michigan - 














P.O. Box 189 | 
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Raise Shin-Chins De donna frou et 


We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. 
Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere. 











| WILLOW BROOK FARM, R20 _ Sellersville, Penna. 








| Attract Wild Dirck 


And Fish By Planting This Spring 
TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE 
Wild Celery, Duck Corn, ete. Best 
Duck—Fish—Game Foods. 
Terrel’s Dependable Seeds Grow. 
5 YEARS SUCCESS. Describe Wa- 
ters. Advice—Folder FREE. Write 


TERRELL’ S sath’ ain. osnnosn, wis.” 


— 
















FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! 





i 
ee | 
I ed Mink now available from breeder of the finest 
f "Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, nin sol have won 
rds at seven shows since 1934. Me of N 
Associations. For complete detatla, Bs at 








FINGER LAKES FUR FARM, BRANCHPORT, NEW YORK 


Dog Questions 


Cure for a Killer 


Question: My female springer spaniel has 
turned out to be quite a problem, and I don’t 
know what to do about her. She has become a 
chicken killer—for certain kinds of chickens, at 
least. My neighbor’s white leghorns don’t inter- 
est her at all, but if one of my barred rocks gets 
out of the pen, the springer will tear it to pieces. 

I have given her several good shakings for 
these killings, and now when I take her hunt- 
ing, she trails and works the brush well, but 
when I shoot a pheasant she will run up to it 
and then back away A short time ago I 
crippled a bird and tried to make her hold it, 
but she refused and lay down. When I called 
her, she came crawling toward me on her belly 
She seems afraid to carry a bird, after the 
shakings she got for killing chickens. What 
would you advise me to do?—W. H. W.,N. Dak. 


Answer: Undoubtedly the fact that you 
whipped your springer for killing chickens has 
had some effect on her actions in the field, as 
you describe them. Under the circumstances, 
I think you should give her a course of yard- 
breaking for retrieving. I also suggest that you 
use a simple strap muzzle as a precaution 
against her killing any more thfckens until the 
training is completed.—W. C. D. 


Black Mouths Mean Nothing 


Question: A resident of the German town in 
which I’ve been stationed has a litter of pup- 
pies which he claims are purebred wirehairs. I 
noticed that the roofs of their mouths are not 
solid black but spotted black and pink. One of 
them has black ears fringed with white, and the 
owner claims that this marking is very rare and 
proves its breeding. 

I understand you’re mainly concerned with 
hunting breeds. However, when I get home I 
want a good little house dog. Are these pups 
worth thinking about?—C. I. J., Army. 


Answer: The color of the roof of the mouth 
is of no particular importance in judging the 
breeding of a dog. The idea that the roofs .of 
the mouths should be solid black was dis- 
credited years ago. As for the black ears 
fringed with white, I think these markings are 
likewise unimportant.—W. C. D. 


Training a Llewellin Setter 


Question: Our 5'%-month-old Llewetin set 
ter has been working in the field with phe- 
nomenal success for the last two months. She 
was yard-broken at an early age and seems te 
possess.an unusually keen nose—a credit to her 
fine breeding—and her veteranlike tactics have 
amazed us. In the last few weeks, however, she 
has developed the bad habit of springing game 
She breaks point, flushes pheasants, and then 
chases them wildly. We punish her for doing 
so, but so far without results. 


Stre chases butterflies and grasshoppers nthe 


lawn, and I want to break her of this, since I 
think the reaction she gets from watching these 
insects fly affects her work on birds. My hus- 
band, however, says this puppy trick is of no 
importance. He thinks she is jealous of her 
brother puppy, left with us for training. More 
than once she has mauled him. My husband 
also reports that she flushes birds in order to 
keep the other pup from interfering with her 
game. I can’t accept this explanation, since she 
has done the same thing when I’ve had her out 
by herself 

She seems to realize that she is doing wrong, 
but we don’t know how to cure her. Can you 
help us?—Mrs. F. F., Pa. 


Answer: Your Llewellin setter must be an 
exceptional dog, since most puppies of her age 
are just at the point at which their training 
should begin. Practically all setter pups will 
chase butterflies and grasshoppers and I don’t 
believe it affects their field work. I wouldn’t 
worry about it. If I were you, however, I 
wouldn’t try to train two puppies at the same 
time. It’s hard enough to handle one; and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if the jealousy your hus- 
band mentions accounts for the pup’s actions. 


| —W. C. D. 
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From then on you'll always make 
them with Southern Comfort. Here's 
how:-~-24 Southern Comfort-—4 
Dry Vermouth —Add ice-——Stir and 
strain into cocktail glass—-Garnish 
with a red cKerry.... But bear in 
mind, The Grand Old Drink of the 
South is 100 Proof. Your Southern 
Comfort Manhattans, Old Fash- 
ioneds and Highballs will be wonder- 
ful, but... Only Two, Remember . . . 
No Gentleman Will Ask for Three! 
Write for other intriguing recipes. 
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SOUTHERN COMFORT CORPORATION, ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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Below: No. 147 
FISHERMAN'S 
DELIGHT 
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ONLY AT YOUR DEALER 


WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 


FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO + APPLETON ~ WIS 










That’s why consistently 
good Kingsbury Pale Beer 
has been a worthy com- 
panion of sportsmen for 
many years, 


KINGSBURY BREWERIES CO., Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD GOLDEN RETRIEVER 


HEAD WELL SET, SKULL 
rs BROAD,“STOP” PRONOUNCED 
EARS sMALL, WELL SET 
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was referred to in an official pub- 

lication of the American Kennel Club 
as “one of the rare breeds in this coun- 
try.” Landing on our shores for the first 
time about 1914, he attracted little atten- 
tion for approximately two decades. Yet 
today, while still not so widely known as 
the Labrador and Chesapeake Bay re- 
trievers, he has come a long way on the 
road to popular favor and bids fair to 
overtake that up-and-coming pair in the 
not-too-distant future. 

Apparently all he needed was a proper 
introduction to American gunners and a 
public demonstration of his character 
and ability. In the last few years he has 
had the benefit of both these essentials 
for success, with the result that no other 
sporting dog, with the possible exception 
of the English springer spaniel, has im- 
proved his relative position in that 
group more rapidly than he. 

Tipping the beam at several pounds 
less than either the average Chesapeake 
or Labrador, yet nearly the same height 
at the shoulder, this splendid dog is big, 
strong, and active enough to do the job 
for which those two breeds were de- 
veloped and is credited by men and 
women who know him best with doing 
it equally well. Certainly his magnifi- 
cent coat makes him the handsomest of 
all the retrievers, and his kindly expres- 
sion, even disposition, and all-round in- 
telligence give him exceptional appeal 
as a house dog and companion. 

Add the facts that the golden has 
annexed more than his share of wins 
in public trials for all retriever breeds 
and is admittedly a reasonably good 
workman on a variety of upland game, 
and it is not surprising that he’s attract- 
ing favorable attention nowadays. 

Unlike many of our sporting dogs, 
the golden can claim his ancestry is not 
a matter of guesswork or speculation 
His origin dates back to a day in 1860 
when a Scotsman, Sir Dudley Marjori- 
banks—later Lord Tweedmouth—at- 
tended a traveling circus at Brighton, 
England, and was so greatly impressed 
by the astonishing feats and exceptional 
intelligence of a troupe of eight per- 
forming dogs from Russia that he 
bought the whole octet. These dogs, then 
|called Russian trackers, were big fel- 
|lows, weighing nearly 100 lb. Their 


ik years ago the golden retriever 





compatriots were used for a variety of 
purposes in their native country, includ- 
ing the pursuit and capture of bears 
and wolves, but were especially prized 
as guardians of sheep. Their hardiness 
and heavy coats made them ideally 
adapted to endure the extreme cold of 
the Caucasus Mountains and to resist 
the attacks of the wild animals of that 
region that had developed an appetite 
for lamb or mutton on the hoof. 

From Sir Dudley’s eight dogs as foun- 
dation stock came the golden retriever 
we know today. But by 1870 the Scottish 
sportsman made up his mind that his 
dogs were too heavy and cumbersome 
to be practical for use in the Highland 
country and decided to try a bloodhound 
cross. Results were extraordinarily suc- 
cessful. The cross not only reduced the 
size and increased the speed and scenting 
powers of his favorites; it darkened 
their light-yellow coats to the rich, 
golden shade that gives the breed 
name and is one of its outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

It is probable too that the bloodhound 
contributed more than a little to the 


its 


almost ideal temperament to which we | 


have referred, for no sporting dog has 
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a better disposition than the man-trail- J ™ ‘ 
ing hound with the _ sinister-sounding 
name. An authority on the history of 


the golden retriever states that “as far 
as is known, this is the only cross perpet- 
uated, and it was done only once.” If 
this is true, few breeds can boast so 
clean a slate so far as ancestry is con- 
cerned. 

According to the standard of the breed 
the golden retriever is a symmetrical 
active, powerful dog; a good level move! 
well put together, with a kindly expres 
sion; neither clumsy nor long in the legs 
The head should be broad in skull, well 
set on a clean and muscular neck, thé 
muzzle powerful and wide. Eyes are 
dark and well apart, kindly in expres- 
sion. The nose is preferably black; ears 
are small, set on rather high. Essentials 


include round, catlike feet, straight fore J 


legs with good bone, muscular hind legs 
with stifles well bent and hocks wel 
down, and a straight tail not curved at 
tip nor carried over the back. 

A well-balanced, short-coupled body 
deep through the heart, with 
loins, well-sprung ribs, and shoulders 
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laid back cgmplete an extremely 


der, for dogs 23 to 24 in.; for bitches 20% 
to 22 in. 

There he is, folks—one of the hand- 
somest of gun dogs. Admitting that 


beauty is only skin deep, friends of the 
golden retriever maintain that another 
proverb, “Handsome is as handsome 
does,” is equally applicable to his case. 
Apparently American sportsmen incline 
to agree with them.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 





The Hoabth of Your Dog 


By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


wel 
attractive outline. Coat must be flat 
or wavy, with a good undercoat to make 
it dense and water resistant. Its color is 
rich golden, not cream nor so dark as 
that of the Irish setter. A few white 
hairs on the chest are permitted, but 
white feet, collar, toes, or blaze are 
penalized. Weight for dogs, 65 to 68 Ib.; 
for bitches, 55 to 60 lb. Height at shoul- 

Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 

ally all letters from readers regarding 


their dogs’ health. It should be remem- 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 


_— 





Treating Injured Leg 


Question: About a year ago my pointer fell 
and injured a hind leg at the spot where the 
tendon meets the bone, just above the joint. A 
bump about the size of a man’s thumb has 
formed there, apparently filled with liquid. This 
doesn’t seem to bother her when we go hunting, 
but she favors that leg a great deal around the 
and I am afraid the muscle in her hip 
will shrink as a result. I have been advised to 
have the area drained and iodine injected, but 
others have warned me that this would roughen 
the tendon and prevent the dog from using that 
leg again. What do you suggest?—J. C., Ind. 


Answer: The cause of the lameness may not 
be in that leg at all. Nevertheless, you'd better 
have an X-ray made. Try rubbing 10 percent 


| ichthyol ointment on the bump twice a day and 


res- 3 





massage the leg muscles with witch-hazel three 
times daily. Have iodine injected only as a 
last resort.—J. R. 


Mating Young Female 


How old should my cocker spaniel 
How long 


Question: 
bitch puppy be before I mate her? 
is the gestation period? Her color is reddish 
bufi—if she were bred to a black male, what 
would be the predominant color among the 
pups?—C. M. C., Army. 


Answer: You may breed her when she comes 
in season for the second time. The gestation 
period is from 60 to 63 days. In the case you 
mention the litter probably would include some 
red and some black pups; on the other hand, 
they might all be black.—J. 


Approaching Paralysis 


Question: For the last 9 months my 11-year- 
ld Doberman pinscher has been lame in the 
legs. His hearing and bark have failed. 
t can I do to help him?—R. M., Ind. 


Answer: Apparently this condition is a fore- 


and a 
unsatis- 


home. Many dogs do not travel well 
journey of that length might prove 
factory.—J. R. K. 


Diet for Irish Setter 


Question: What do you consider a nourish 
ing diet for an Irish setter? I'd also like to 
know if there is any preparation I can use to 
keep male dogs away from her when she is in 
heat.—C. I., Pa 


Answer: Rare beef, 
stale whole-wheat bread, 


cooked vegetables, and 
supplemented by milk, 


cereal, and a raw egg each day, comprise a 
wholesome diet. If beef is hard to get, use 
beef hearts, kidneys, liver, poultry, fish, horse 


meat, or prepared foods. Add table scraps if 
desired. 

While there are several preparations designed 
to keep male dogs away from females in season, 
I recommend you keep your bitch isolated and 


do not depend on anything else. —J. R 


Growth on Neck 


Question: My Scottie has a growth on his 
neck and shoulders which he rubs against any 
thing he can find. This has been diagnosed as 
an abscess and also as gland trouble. He has 
a good appetite but is getting listless. What 
is the matter with him?—V. C., Mo. 


Answer: He may have pseudoleukemia, in 
which case the glands in the posterior part of 
his body probably are involved, too. Give him 
2 drops nux vomica twice a day, add 5 gr. 
potassium iodide to his drinking water once a 
day and cod-liver oil with viosterol to his food 
daily. Do not exercise him too much.—J. R. K 


Can’t Use Hind Legs 


Question: Suddenly, 2 weeks ago, my 5-year 
old beagle became partially paralyzed. I have 
given him some tablets which were prescribed 
by a veterinarian, but they don’t seem to have 
done any good. I will appreciate any advice 
you can give me.—C. E, N., Ohio. 


Answer: Massage the affected legs with 
witch-hazel three or four times a day, and give 
him a saline enema (1 tsp salt to 1 pt. warm 
water) daily. Each day give him a capsule of 
vitamin ABCDG, and twice a day give him 1 
tsp. cod-liver oil with viosterol. 

The diet should consist of rare beef with 
stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked vege- 





runner of paralysis and no doubt the kidneys tables. He should be fed milk every day, and 
are involved. Massage the animal’s back and three or four times a week he should have a 
legs with witch-hazel three times a day. Give Taw ¢éé. Add % tsp. calcium gluconate to the 
him tbsp. cod-liver oil, 1 vitamin B com- diet once a day. ; 
plex ipsule and, in his drinking water, 5 gr. Your beagle should recover the use of his 
pot 1m iodide, once daily. Thrice a week, legs, but his condition probably will not im- 
f ssary, give him an enema made of 1 tsp. prove for two or three weeks, possibly longer. 
salt 1 pt. warm water. Do not exercise him —J.R 
muc r the time being.—J. R. K : 
Removing Dewclaws 
P ‘ 
Don't Ship Dogs Too Far Question: Is there any safe, painless method 
Question: I am considering shipping my fe- of removing dewclaws from young puppies?— 
male Iden retriever from Rhode Island to a E. H., Wis. 
Stud South Dakota. Is that too long a trip 
for g?—J. K., Rhode Island. Answer: A veterinarian will give the pups a 
local anesthetic and remove the dewclaws with- 
Answer: Try to locate some stud nearer out inflicting any pain. —J. R. K. 
BRUARY, 1946 
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Tinted lens, Freeland tripod, $7.50. 
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HUNTING KNIVES 


Hunting Knives, first quality, 5S A. 95 








inch heavy blade, deep blood ng 
built up formfit leather handle, com- 
plete with harness leather sheath. 


RECOIL 
BOOT 


All Rubber U. S. Gov., 





Slip 





on type for 00 
shotgun and = 
rifle. EACH 





RIFLE SLINGS 


3 TT — 
——<—<_—_————— aa 


LEATHER WEB 





4 Ss ; vm $4. 75 Bets 49c 
BRAND fine condi- } 
NE W EACH tlon. EACH 





Duck decoy stabilizer by 
MacDell 
10 gauge, 
shell cases, 


$3.00 per dozen 
new, empty primed shotgun 
29/16" $2.50 per 100 
Oneeda No. 1 Muskrat and small 
onimal traps $4.95 per dozen 


22 to 27 and 30 to 50 calibre metal 
jointed cleaning rods 


$1.25 each 


Shot gun shell primers No. 57 for 
Remington sure shot shells $7.50 per 1000 


30.06 metal patch F.A. late issue 
rifle cartridges $10 per 100 


Blue Rock Targets. 270 os per 
carton. $3.75 F.O.B. Phila. 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS | 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No COD’s | 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


LET US TEACH YOU TO 
Mount Birds 


Animals, Fish, Heads; to TAN. 
Hunters, Trappers, be a Taxiderm- 
ist. Let this old reliable school teach 
you —at home, in spare time. Our 
school has over 300,000 stu- 
dents. Save your fine trophies. 
Mount and keep ducks, deer, 
ALL wiki-game. Tan skins, 
make robes and rugs, double 
your interest in HUNTING 
AND FISHING. Have a home museum. 


Free Book Yes, FREE, this great 

















strange book, with 100 


fine wild-game pic- 

ores s. Tells how YOU can become a real TAX!- 
DERMIST, easily and quickly. It is amazing 

thettine , and may bring you a lifetime ot 

PLEASURE and PROFIT. SPORTSMEN, grasp 
this opportunity. SEND NOW. A postal will do. 


But WRITE TODAY —don’t fail. State your age. 


N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 
3142 ELWOOD BLDG., OMAHA 2, NEBR. 











Classified xdve 


RIFLE BARRELS, Blanks for gunsmiths. Most popu- 





NEW GUNS. Marlin 39A, $38. Bold repeater model 

Bic, $17.50. 22 L. R. single shot, $8.25. Hand R 
single shot gun $14.50. Sportsman revolvers 22 
L. R. target, $31.00. Weaver scopes 330, $29.50; 
29S, $14. All sent prepaid; full refund if returned. 
Hershey's, Orrville, Ohio 


Arms & Ammunition 





lar calibers. Prompt shipment. Write for details. 


J. R. Buhmiller, Eureka, Montana. 
SOLID Brass Cleaning Rod, brand new, 22 cal. t tip 

machined for patch or bristle brush, 65c. Finest 
phosphor bronze bristle brush 15c extra, 2 for 25c. 
All postpaid. Quantity prices on request. Woodford 
Manufacturing Company, Lyndhurst, Ohio. 





“PLAN for plenty” y’ ammunition; guns-ammunition 
list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg. Miss. ae 
WANTED—Used Rifles, Pistols and Shotguns. We 
yuy, sell and trade. Midwest Arms Exchange, 
Dept. L, 28 N. Hazel, Danville, Ill - BaD 
RAW DEERSKINS made into finest gloves. C. K. 
Wood, Johnstown Y oe 
CHECKERING Tools, handmade by checkering ex- 
vert. Set of three; checker, border and cleaner; 
also directions, complete $2.75 postpaid. Warner 


New York 


as easy and economical as trad- 
Klein's simpie Trade-By-Mail 
plus Bargains in 


Products Co., Baldwinsville 


SWAPPING GUNS is 
ing in your car. Try 
Plan; new 1946 models availabie 
used rifles, shotguns, handguns. Send 25c (refunded 
first order) for ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Catalog’’, Swap 
List and ‘‘Blue Book of Used Gun Values (showing 


trade-in price of your gun). Remember: We pay more, 
sell for less. Klein's Sporting Goods, 505-TB South 
Halsted, Chicago 7 Il 

WANTED: Ithaca #2 or #4 Ejector, 10 Gauge Mag- 
num, No rebored chambers. Denis J. Kirwan, Water- 
town, South Dakota 


USED GUNS. Binoculars bought. Last opportunity to 
get good prices before new merchandise comes in. 
Also Sold and Traded. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth 
AV New York 17, N. Y 
AMMUNITION, New 
Handarms. List 10c 
CUSTOM Hunting Cartridges, caliber 
170 grain hollow point; $12.50 per 
box of 20. No COD’s. Robert K. Haelig, 
iJ 


Shotguns, ‘Rifles, 
Atchison, Kansas. 


30-06 only, 
100, $3 per 
Boundbrook, 


and Used 
Rudolph's 


NEW GUN buying problems solved with ‘‘The Gun 
Digest,’’ America’s greatest gun book sensation. Not 
a catalog or pocket handbook—but the largest, most 
complete, reliable, authoritative volume on gun lore 
ever published. Every current U. S. Rifle, shotgun, 
handgun fully described (incl. all specifications), 
brilliantly itiustrated. Crammed with the how, why, 
when & where of hunting and shooting direct from 
gun experts. 164 pages! 25 sections! A storehouse 
of gun information, answers every question about 
guns; helps you select new guns. Only $1. (plus 10c 
for mailing); includes Swap List of available new and 
used guns. Money Back Guarantee. Klein's Sporting 
Goods, 505-B South Halsted, Chicago 7. 


WALNUT Gunstock blanks, Shotgun size, $1.25 Post- 
paid. Send paper pattern. A. L. Bock, Iowa Falls, Io. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE for cash or trade: Lugers, 

P38s and other good Foreign or Domestic Pistols 
and Revoivers. Ship express prepaid for estimate. 
Stoeger Arms Corporation, 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 17. New York 


9mm LUGAR, 4” barrel, excellent condition, holster, 
extra clip, 20 cartridges $65. Spanish 9mm Star, 


Military Auto, excellent, 20 cartridges $60. Italian 
6.5mm carbine, M1940, excellent bore, good outside 
$35. E. R. Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 


Pistols, Revolvers, 
Ship for estimate. 
3S. 16 St. Phil. Pa. 


FAIR PRICES paid for Target 
Rifles & antique guns of all | et: 
Public Sport Shops, Dept. L-71, 


22 CAL. H&R 9 shot * ae * target pistol new 

$31.25. New Weaver Rifle scopes 330S (Xhair) T 
Mount $29.50. Mdl. 440S (Xhair) T Mount $35.50, 
B Mounts $4 extra. State rifle mode! with order. Guns 
bought, sold, traded, exchgd. Frank A. Efinger. ‘‘Jer- 
sey's Largest Gun Dealer,’’ Main St., BoundBrook, N.J. 


USED Shotguns—Rifles—Revolvers, Bought, sold, 
traded. List, stamp. Howe Fur Co., Coopers Mills, Me. 


AMMUNITION 30-06 Late Date $5. per 100 Avail- 


able; New H & R Sportsman Revolver M999 D.A. 

22 caliber 6” barrel with 1000 long rifle $39.; New 
H & R Reg-Lar M. 365 with 1000, 22 caliber long 
rifle $35. 45 A. C. Ammunition $4.50 per 100. A. J. 
Grenier, North Grosvenordale, Connecticut. 





ANTIQUE FIREARMS 


2000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Acces- 
sories. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives. 
Catalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J 
COLLECTORS’ Cartridges. Catalog 25c. Platt Mon- 
fort, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. : 
ANTIQUE & Modern Guns, accessories, ammunition. 
loading tools, war relics, edged weapons; buy, sell, 
trade; catalog 25c. Retting, W. Hurley, N. Y 

435 ANTIQUE FIREARMS; 4000 Bargains: Indian 
Relics, Flintlocks, coins, cartridges, Minerals, rifles, 
fossils, swords. Catalog-photographs 25c. Heike 


Wenona, Illinois 

ANTIQUE Firearms Wanted. Especially Percussion 
and Frontier Colts and Remingtons. Cash for one 
piece or a collection. Write describing fully and stat- 
ing price. The Gun Shop, The Store for Men, Mar- 
shall Field & Company, Chicago, Illinois 


ARMS EQUIPMENT 


Bluing 
Gunblu Co 





GUN BLUING—Plating 

$3.95. Finish Oi] $1.45 
RIFLE Slings U. S. Army Type, 114”, all leather, used 
good condition, $1. ea. Quick detachable swivels, 
$1 per pair. Recoil boot, brand new, U. S. Army slip- 


Salts $2.95. Tanks 
Tampa 6. Fla 


on type, for shotgun or rifle, $1. ea. Hoosier duck 
and crow calls treated against tone change, $1.50 ea 
Hunting License holders heavy green canvas, rust 


proof pin, 50c ea. Genuine leather wrist watch straps, 
tan or black, all widths, Val. $2. special 79c ea. 
Genuine Leather Combination Wallet and Pass Case, 
tan only $1. ea. Gents hand carved, all leather 
western type belt, tan, $1. ea. Compass directional, 
all metal, open face, watch t pe, Mfg. by U. S. Gauge 
Co. Brand New, $1.50 ea All items postpaid, Sports- 
men's Supplies, 250 West Bayberry Lane, Upper 
Darby, Penna. 


120 


> Bee 
CA 


REGISTERED Newfoundlands, St. Bernards. Gro 
Pup»y Stock. Stamps for reply. Dorothy Bir 
605 W. Hillsdale St.. Lansing. Michigan 


IRISH Setter, Springer, Pointer, Labrador Pups, E 
Males $35, Fems. $25. H. Everett, Atkinson, N 


REG. Norwegian Elkhound pups. 
and Scotties. Write Envilla Ranch, Havre, Mont 


























RELOADING LU BRICANTS: IPCO Celloidal graphite BEAGLES. Broken. Trial. Choice Puppies. Guy 
ribbon wads $1. box; IPCO bullet lubricant $1. box. ner. Seven Valleys, Penna 
Special discount to dealers. Industrial Products Co. — : aa 
W. W. Perkins, Prop., Box 14, Wakefield, Mass. HOUNDS 
WESTERN Trained Cat and Coon Dogs, Pup 
Binoculars & Telescopes cheap. Bert Stone, San Fernando, Calif 
BINOCULARS repaired and coated. Send for leaflet OUTSTANDING COON DOGS are scarce. Can fur 
‘‘How Coating Improves Optics’ .* oy ~ — 25. few at $75. and up. Express’ Co. hold m 
Mirakel Repair Co.., a ee 3 Nee B. W. Miller, Lynn Grove, Ky 
17 POWER TELESCOPES 3.00 Fran ar one, a 
* REGISTERED Redbéne and Blacktan pups. Pa 5 
2336-OL_ Sheffield St.. Pittsburgh 1 A-1 cooners. Price $50.00 each Illustrated folder 
REAL 17 power Seleasoues $3.00. United, 2309-OL 25c. W. B. Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, Mo 
Lawrence, Toledo, Obie FOR SALE: Coondog that will tree coons. Extra 





Sights & Scopes 


TACKHOLE DOT reticule fitted to your Alaskan, 
Noske, Zeiss, $12.50. Weavers and many other 
models shown on price list and free folder. Thousands 
of big game hunters, vermin and target shooters 
swear by it. Your skill and shooting pleasure vastly 
increased. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prompt service 

K. Lee, P.O. Box 2123, Birmingham, 1, Alabama 


Birds & Animals 


RAISE TURKEYS the new way. . Write for free in- 

formation explaining how to make up to $3000 
in your own bac — Address National Turkey In- 
stitute, _ Dept. _ 185, Columbus, Kans 


A LIVING With Rabbits and Cavies. Market's wait- 
ing. Magazine 10c. Book describing twenty breeds 














and magazine 25c. Book and magazine (monthly) 
one year 50c. Address Small Stock, Dept. 7, Pearl 
River, N. Y¥ 





STANDARD Rabbit Journ: al, ~ Milton, Pennsylanvia. 


3 years $1.00 Sample dime 
$25 500 INCOME Raising Rabbits, 
Dogs. Folders 10c. Deedie, 486 Bway, 


GAME BIRDS 





cavies, Pigeons, 
Newark, N. J 





PHEASANTS, quail, chicks and eggs 
Farm, Middletown, Conn _ At 

WILD GEESE, ducks, pea fowl, pheasants, ore. 
Prices free. Jewel Game Farm, Danville, 


FOX & MINK 


LAKE ONTARIO Bred Female Mink—Super quality, 
fair prices, 2 kits guar. Pen plans, literature free 
Road, Webster, 


. Reneson’ s Game 














Lake Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel 
LARGE Beautiful Silky Extra Dark Yukon Mink, 
$50.00 on approval. Bred females. Kneeskern 


Minkery, Castalia, lowa 

MINK Mutations and Extra Dark Yukons of Select 
Quality. Prices very reasonable. Bred females for 
April delivery. Joaquin Fernandez, Waseca, Minn 





MINK and bred females. Complete literature and pen 
pians free. Lake Superior Mink Farm, Superior, 
E. E., Wisconsin 





Mated Pairs or t-ed 








BLUE Foxes. Choice breeders. 
females. Envilla Ranch, Havre, Montana. 
FOXES, 9 in one day Trap slyest furbearers, Partic u- 


lars free. Guaranteed. Estabrook, Sherburne Ctr., Vt. 


SELLING Wire Muskrat Stretchers 8 x 12—$2.50 doz. 
Jelinik Mink Ranch, R. 1, Box 720F, Chicago Hts., 
lll. 

















in water. Trial 10 days, $75.00; James M« 


Buchanan, Tennessee. 
BASSET HOUNDS. 
hunters of proven 


Registered 
ability 


puppies from 
Photographic 





Service. Leland Shaw, Rushville, Ohio 
REGISTERED L Longeared, Black-Tan, Fox and ( 
hound Pups. Cari Rauch, Florence, Mass 
EXTRA FANCY Coonhounds $125. Comb. ho 
$voa. Niceiy started coonhounds $40. ‘lrained 
hounds $40. Trained squirrel dogs, $25. A few 
dogs. I'm the Ex-Agent Telegrapner for Frisco 


Can get you any kir 
Wyandotte, Oxia. 


Bill Nic 


road here in the Ozarks. 
hunting dog. D. L. nogers, 


RABBIT Beetle and Hounds 
Federalsbury, Maryland. 


for sale, 


English Bulldogs 





POINTERS & SETTERS 


POINTER Pups, $50 each. Champion Spunky ¢ 

boy, Woctor Blue Willing blood lines. Trade 
moagern guns. Harold Hemmelgarn, RR 1, No 
Maria Stein, Ohio. 


GERMAN Wirehaired Pointers 
i..ported from Europe s Finest Bloodlines 0 
70. Carl Schnell, 14437 Lappin, Detroit 5, Michigan 


GEx..AN Shorthair Pointer Pups. Now 
ders tor future deliveries. All pups 
A.K.C. from high-class gun dogs. The 
er of this breed in the world tor the 
sredrite Kennels, Missoula, Montana 


OU TSTANDING A.K.C. Registered German Short 
Pointer Pups. Stonecrest Farm, Mt. Pocono, P« 


ENG. SETT:RS, pointers, 
sturdy pups. Stream-Line 


booking 


largest | 1 
past 23 years 





cockers, famous | 
R42 NE, Mt. Gileac 


POINTERS ot distinction. Always something gooda 
able. Reasonable. Thorquest Kennels, Brillion, V 
GORDON Setter Pups, Pedigreed. Hunting Strain 

Field Gordon Kennels, Somers, Connecticut. 


Drahthaars). Parents 


registers n 

























7 RETRIEVERS 


CHESAPEAKE Retrievers Puppies. Eligible 
Grass color. Dr. Rustad, Spencer, lowa 
GOLDEN and Black Labrador pups 
generations of Registered A-1 
Kellogg Junius, S. Dakota. 
LABRADOR Retrievers, Reg. 
croft Kennels, Oak Harbor 
BLACK LABRADOR pups. pancstone Hi 
Blood. Paul Dehner, Burlington, lowa 


C IESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well 


from five—sv 


fieid dog Parentag 


and Guaranteed 
Ohio, Rt. 1 
Wood 


bred pups. Reg 








nunting stock. Fred Chase, lst & Geary Sts., 
Boats & Motors Albany, Ore. 
FULL size cut to shape patterns, blueprints. $3.75 SPANIELS 
up. Pleasure boats, to 38 feet. Illustrated “Build A a RR EE: a 
book, REG. Ameri.an Water Spaniels, Springers, D 


‘How to Build Boats’’ 


Boat’’ catalog, 10c. 
Station A-14, 


$1.00. Cleveland Boat Blueprint Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio pala 
INBOARD HULLS, outboard runabouts, Hydroplanes, 
Hunting and Fishing Boats. Everything in Boats. 
40 Models. Hueb! Coaches, LaSueur, Minn. 


NEW, Used. Rebuilt marine motors. Conversion parts, 
fittings. Stokes Marine Supply, Coldwater, Mich. 


BLUEPRINTS & SUPPLIES 

















MAKE 16’ rowboat. Plain lumber Blueprint, ~30c. 
Weesho-Uco, Box. 51, Detroit 31. Mich. ; 
MAKE 1212’ rowboat. Plain lumber. Blueprint, 30c. 
Weesho-Uco. Box 51, Detroit 31, Mich 
Decoys & Calls 

WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks. Owls, Crows. Write, 
Decoy Factory, Forest Park, Illinois. _ ay 
TURKEY CALLERS. $1.00 Prepaid. Willard Via, 
Box 293. Dothan, Alabama. 

. . 

Fish Game Attractions 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural Foods. 
Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, Box 371B 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin ? 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river Write 


for particulars 
l. 


Box 155, LaCanada, Ca 


Dogs & Kennels 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)—White Collie— 
Also Sable and White Collies—Black and Tan Rat 
Terriers. Regal Kennels Nevada, O wee, 
ENGLISH and Boston Bull puppies. Catalog 
Challenger Kennels, Jackson Center, Ohio 


ST. BERNARD pups: | Champion ayes beauties, Frank- 
lin Young. Riverhead, L. I.. N 

FOR SALE: Dogs, Setters and Folaieen, ~ Fox, Coon 
and Rabbit Hounds. shipped for trial. Catalog 10c. 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky. 


Aschert Bros 








10c. 





Wisc. 


from 


hunds. Puppies. Brogden, Rush Lake 


Ak Cc eligible, . Springer or cocker puppies, 
e.s. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn. 


SPRINGERS, Cockers. Hunting strains. Started gs 





Bred bitches. Ship approval. Sprucedale Kennels 
Duncansville, Pa. 
ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS at ail times 


Acre Kennels, Elkhorn, Wis. R. 2 


ALMAC Springers. Proven ability and pedigree 
colm Berry New Gloucester, Me 








SP Ru. 1..GER Spaniels, Finest breeding. Champi« 
Stud. Get the best. Almon Williams, Berea 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups of qualit largest 


what you 
W jashingtor 


finest bunch in the West. Tell us 
Kesterson's K rnels, Skamokawa 











REG ISTERED & ‘ inger pups. Finest bloodlines 
ing strain. Rovoc.t Peterson, Ri hvi'le, Minne 
OU TSTANDING Coc ker Spaniel Pups, sired 
Kaion David and To-Kalon Enact sman,. Colors 
Black and Multi-Colored. Litters reg. and ped 
$25 and up. Mabel C. Sill, RD 3. Corry, Pa 
COCKER Spaniel Pun: Litt or Reg. Ship any 
Write for prices. Wia. Bope, Rushville, Ohio 
BRITTANY Spaniels, V/hpd. 8/10 45 Roya 
Farm’ raised, Distemper immunized He 
Rugged. R. G. Buick, “135 N. Ci ore AY Chicas 
COCKERS, Setters, Bostons, $20.00 up. Featt 





Kennels, Marysville, California »: 
___ KENNEL EQUIPMENT 

DOGS SUFFER. My 10 animal combs in one a 

drops bring peace. AGTS. Samp. Drops 50c 

now. Ed Hughes, Box 192, Hampden, Md 





Tackle, Bait, Lures 


FREE Catalog. Flies, Lures, Materials 
Company. Amarillo, Texas 





Supreme 


OUTDOOR LIFE 








—— 


ae 




















Reg 


sts., 





ma 

















RED WIGGLERS. 1000— $4.00, 2000—$7.50, gece 
—$ 50. Special prices on home size beds. F. 
Hest 1411 Broad, Rome, Ga. a 
cus )M made flies, dressings varied to order. Sam- 
ple 25. Hynes Tied Tackle, Pullman, Mich. _ 
Fis! NG Rod Holder, Clamps to boat. Adjusts “cane 
pole. Steel Rod, any angle $2.00; Tom Brady, 
4933 W. 12th St., Indianapolis, Ind 
COMPLETE FISHING OUTFIT. Mac's Junior fishing 
rod with hard wood reel, metallic finish, drag 
feat practice casting plug, bobber, two snelled 
hoc line and sinker. The Rod is 29 inches long, 
sprit steel. Prize catch on rod weighed 14 pounds. 
Compiete outfit $1.25 postpaid. Money or M. O. 
‘Ma 22315 Detroit Rd., “Rocky River 16, Ohio. 
“Sl ESSFUL Red Worm Raising $1.00, 100 
Breeders $1.00. Peoria Worm Ranch, Peoria, Ill. 
LIVE BAIT Shipped anywhere in U. S. Angle Worms, 
Nite ‘Crawlers (Walkets or Dew. Worms), Craw- 
fish, Helgramites and Leeches. Shipped any month 
in year. Wholesale or retail. Wire, Phone, or Write 
for information. Also fishing tackle and all Sport- 
ing £ ods R & R Live Bait Co., 42 East Rich St., 
Columbus, Ohio, (Phone No. Main 0453) a 
RAISE ‘‘Soilution’’ Earthworms for fishing, garden- 
ing, fish & frog food. Wisconsin Earthworm Farm, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
CHUM (UNATTACHED BAIT) Attracts food and 
game fish, from 6 or 7 miles to your hooks. Fresh 
or salt water. Cheap! Easy! Make 6 rigs. Learn 8 
Use 10 methods. Know 55 best chums. Send 


ecrets 
$i. for a U.S. Chummting Guide. Fish Research, 
2G Thompson, Philadelphia 31, Pennsylvania. 


WISC' os FISHWORM Moss; Keeps worms moist, 
cool & lively. Recomm. by experts. Generous sup- 
ply Toledo 12, oO. 


an be reused. Only 50c. Netcraft, 
10 PIECE Tackle Saver Kit. Renew your fishing tackle 

with Netcraft’s; Rod varnish, Liquid Beeswax, Reel 
il, Lacquer, Metal Polisher, Hook Sharpener, Pocket 


Hone, Reelslick grease, & Ferrule Cement, 8 pgs. in- 
structions. Only $1.25. Netcraft, Toledo 12, O. aN 
NEW Lacquer Kit. Touch up your baits like new. 


Eight bright colors, including Pearl Essence and 
metallic powder. $1.00 plus 15c postage. Netcraft 
Company, Toledo 12, Ohio. 


HOW TO COngeal biood of ail kinds for cat fish. How 

to keep it on your hook for casting. How to prepare 
several cat fish baits successfully. How to prepare 
carp and buffalo bait successfully. How to keep craw- 
fish alive several days. How to prepare chicken en- 
trals. How to make “‘stink bait.’’ How to prepare at 
home several kinds of good baits for cat fish, carp 
and t alo, and many more good ideas that any 
fisherman should know. These are recipes that I have 
used for several years, and am stil! using them suc- 
cessfully, and some that have taken years to master. 
Sent all in one pamphlet (45 Recipes and Sugges- 
tions) by return mail, $3.00. Address Old Fisherman, 
2352 S. Santa Fe St., Wichita, Kansas 


BASS PIKE & Musky Fisherman. If you want to 
make record catches, write for your free copy ‘‘Fish 


lures and you’’, Rich-Greene, Union Blidg., Erie, Pa. 


rar F ly-Tying 


FLY Makers! 1945 Catalog. Culver Lures Co, D5, 
_1847 S. 14th St., St. Louis 4, Mo 


FLY-TYERS! — materials, low an Catalog. 
_Perry Lures, 


104 Campbell, West Haven, Conn. 


THOMPSON Tackletools: For flies & rod winding. Fly 

vises, rod winders, bobbin needles, whip finishers, 
hackle pliers and many othéfs. Send for circular. 
D. H Thompson, 335 Walnut Av., Elgin, Ill. 


WHOLESALE Prices; Fly- Tying materials.1946 cata- 





























log, 217 descriptions, 10c cash. Colby’s, Ames- 
bury lass, a 
“GUIDE”’ FLYS, Bugs, Tackle fol folder 10c. 3011 N. 
_Halsted, Chicago, Illinois. _ 
“NEW” 1946 Material Catalog Fly Dictionary, y, 25e. 
Lists Descriptions for many Western Flies. Low 
prices on hooks, Nylon leader material. Coupon in 
catalog entitles you to 25c refund on order of $2.00 
or over Cascade Tackle Company, Medford, Oregon, 
CUSTOM TIED. Trout & Steethead flies. Free Bulle- 
tin. Harger’s, 1245 N. 21st, Salem, Oregon. 
. 
Trapping 
TRAPPING, ro Pur & Camping Equipment. Catalog, 
stamp. Howe F o., Coopers Mills, Me. 
ELEV! EN Good Box Traps. Complete Blueprints, 30c. 
Weesho- Uco, Box 51 Detroit, Michigan. 
TRAP PERS: Do you wish to learn the real secret 9 
trapping Mink? This is no hoax, it is the real thin 
Leo Bu rton 1116 Roa. Ave., Roanoke Rapids, N. 
TAKE BEAVER all conds. booklet, photographs hee 
_they are caught $1. Paul Crear, Severance, New York. 
ELEVEN Ice Sets for Muskrats that Really work. 
Mink tips. Book $1. Arch Johnson, Amery, Wis. 
. 
Taxidermy 
SQUIRREL TAILS. Send us your boned gray or fox 
tails. We pay 5c each, plus postage on 12 or more. 
Herter's, Waseca. Minn ai 
GLASS Eyes Mfg. ‘‘Schumacher,”’ Halladay St., 
_Jersey City, N J. Taxidermist Supplies 
BEAI ITIFUL ‘SCARFS, jackets, coats made from your 
fo accoon, mink, etc. raw pelts. Write for free 
book t. J. Eugene Trefz, Paris, Illinois 
GLAS EYES for taxidermists. Finest American, 
ma in our factory, also all Taxidermists and 
Furric Supplies. Postal Brings Free Catalog. El- 
Wood | ympany, Dept. 77, Omaha 8. Nebraska. a 
FUR arfs made from your raw pelts, Reds $10, 
_Min 8.50. Lichtenstein, 50 W. 29 St N.Y.C. 
LONG TEER horns for sale. Mounted with hand 
tooled leather. Free Photo. M. Farrell, Plano, Texas. 
. 

= Miscellaneous 
PH( ;RAPHS TINTED, Hunters have your sport 
t s enlarged and tinted in ols by an experi- 
be ce ist. Send negative for enlargement. Nega- 
My himed, — color of clothes, hair, eyes, etc. 
= 1 o2 8” x 10” size $1.20 and up. 
Mary rt Studio’ $15 N. 11th St., Rawlins, Wyo. 
10F INDIAN Arrowheads, $1.00. Catalog. George 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 
INDI ACK baskets, sturdily built. Prices on Te- 
4u L. & L. W. Dana, Enfield, Maine. 
FEF 


UARY, 1946 





BINOCULARS, Rifle Scopes, Telescopes, Surveyors 
Transits; Repaired, Cleaned, Replacement Parts 
Made, and Accurately Collimated. Mail Instrument 
for Estimate. Md. Precision Instrument & Optical 
Co., 1 


1-3 N. Carey St., Baltimore 23, Md 


LOCKSMITHING, Watch and clock repairing; 
smithing Furcraft, Sports, Etc.; Low-priced, self- 
instruction volumes on hundred of practical sub- 
jects. Fascinating 100 page illustrated catalog Free 
Write Nelson Co.. Dept. 2-24, Chicago 5 


Gun- 





RECEIV E MAILS, samples, moneymaking oppor- 
tunities, literature Your name in several mailing 
lists, 10c Rogowsky 3415 Broadway, New York 31 
*“‘LIGHT PLANTS for your hunting or fishing camp 

100V-AC. 5 to 9.4 KVA, powered with either air 
or water cooled engines. Late model pl ants, com- 
pletely reconditoned. $445.00 to $595.00 F. O. B 


Alabama.”’ 


10 


Southern Service 


LOWEST 
Apris 
3 


Company, Mobile 


Prices Blades, Xcellos, 
Free details, Star Products, 


Texide, Silvertex, 
Dept. B 


ELECTRIC Pencil. Engraves all metals, 


$1 postpaid. 
Beyer Mfg., 4515-A Cottage Grove, . 


Chicago 15 
SEND 10c for our postwar catalog. Complete hunting 


and fishing equipment. Dolan’s, 608 West 7th St., 
St. Paul 2 Minn 
435 ANTIQUE FIREARMS; 4000 Bargains; Indian 
relics, Flintlocks, coins, cartridges, minerals, rifles, 
fossils, swords. Catalog-photographs 25c. Heike, 
Wenona, Illinois 


HAVING CAR TROUBLE? New, used guaranteed auto, 

truck parts; save money. Transmission Specialists 
Describe needs; immediate reply. Victory, 2930 JP 
North Western, Chicago 18, [llinois. 


SPECIAL. 100 Double Edge or 80 Single Edge Razor 
Blades, $2.00. Ace Company, 3518 - 32nd Street, 
New Jersey 


Union City 
__ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 


WHOLESALE prices archery sack: 
Sheboygan Archery, Sheboygan, Wi 


BOOKS & MAGAZINES 


Study. Step up your own skill 
with the -facts and figures of your trade. Audels 
Mechanics Guides. Practical Inside Trade Informa- 
tion in a handy form. Fully illustrated and Easy to 
Understand. Highly endorsed, Check the book you 
want for 7 days’ Free Examination Send No Money 
Nothing to pay postman. [) Welders $1 ( Auto $4 

Diesel $2 [J Carpenters $6 (© Plumbers $6 

Radio $2 C Electricity $4 [ Electronits $2 
Cy Mathematics $2 [(j Blueprint $2 ( Drawing $1 
4 Machinists $4 [ _Sheet Metal $1 [) Pumps $4 





Catalog free. 





MECHANICS. Home 


Refrigeration $4 [] Steam Boilers & Engines 

Millwrights $4 [J Electric Wiring Diagrams $1 
If satisfied you pay only $1 a month until paid 
AUDEL, Publishers, 49 W. 23 St., New York 10, N.Y 
NEW SMOKE FISH Book. Smokehouse Drawings and 
complete instructions for Smoking, Brine curing, 
Drying, Home canning. Only 50c. Netcraft Company 
Toledo 12.0 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RAISE - CHINC HILLAS Newest part of fur industry. 
Book $2.00 Free Folder. Box 59, Hayward, Cal. 


AD in 40 new spapers $3.50. List Free. 
4515-K Cottage Grove, Chicago. 


GOLD PANNING for profit! Amazing Book, 








large blue- 


“Ad Bureau, | 


Buffalo | 


$4 | 


prints. Photograph, $1.00. Champton Gold, 208 | 
Delmar, Vallejo, Calif. “ 
“100,000 POSTWAR Jobs abroad’’—So America, | 


Asia, Africa, Australia; How, When & Where to ap- 
phy. 15,000 copyrighted report $1. Return for refund 
in 7 days if not satisfied. Pacific — 2. Research 
Bureau, 202-L Studio Bidg Portland 5, Ore 


MUSHROOMS grown boxes, 9 Instructions 
50c..Spawn $1. Gordon, 553 William, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, Canada. 


NOVELTIES & GAMES 


CANADIAN Indian Work. Handmade 
Moose, Caribou, Elk, Beaded Indoors, Plain Out- 
doors. Men's, Women’s $5; Babies’ White Caribou 
$2.50; Children’s $4. Beaded Frontier Jackets, 
Moose, Caribou; $25—$45. All types Indian Goods— 
Skifis, etc. All goods prepd. Northland Novelties, 
Edmonton, Cana 


OLD COINS & STAMPS 


WILL “PAY $10. ea. for certain Lincoln pennies! 
Indianheads $50.; Dimes $1000. ge, 10c. 
Federal! Coin Exchange, 2-OL, Columbus, Ohio 


“77 DIFFERENT WORLD” 5c. 
_1143 Vv North Keeler, Chicago 
RARE COINS. Commemorative $1/2 2 
Stone-Mountain, Cleveland, Oregon, 
Illus. Catalog 25c. N. Shultz, 











Approvals. Utechts, 


51, Hin 
Gaiam. 
$1. 50 each. 
Salt Lake 9, Utah 
43 MIXED Indian cents $1.00; 20 Foreign coins 
from 15 different countries $1.00; 50 different 
foreign from 50 different countries $5 00. Lists, ap- 
provals. Delmonte, 40 West 18. N. 11 


= _ PATENTS & INVENTIONS 
PATENTS Secured. 2 





valuable booklets, ‘‘Patent 
Protection” & ‘‘When and How to Sell an Inven- 
tion,”’ also valuable “‘Evidence of Invention” form 
sent free. Write immediately to experienced patent 
counselors. Victor J. Evans & Co., 163B Merlin 
Bidg.. Washington 6, D.C 


REAL ESTATE 


OZARK LANDS: ‘‘For your health, pleasure and prof- 
it.” $5 per acre and upwards for 40 acres tracts; 
$10 per acre and upwards for actual river fronts. 
Free list and literature. Hubbard, 424-0 Minnesota, 
Kansas City 4. Kansas 
TIDEWATER Virginia 
DuVal and DeHardit 





salt water homes and estates. 

Real Estate, Gloucester, Va 
BUILD YOUR own cabin: Complete description & 
blueprint $1. Sportsman, Rm. 1101, 1819 Broad- 
way. N. Y. 23. N ; 
WISC., Minnesota water frontages $5 down, $5 mo 
_Luttco, 3505 So. Hope. Los Angeles 7, Cal. 


SHOOTING JS wwe te 5500 acres on water near 
Charleston, S .. $5. per acre. GC. .B. Lorraine, Law 
Bidg., Richmond ‘To, Virginia. 


MARTIN. Houses, Beautiful New Designs for Spring 
Delivery. Send for Details. T and S Mfg. Co., Bar- 
rett Bidg., Springfield, Ohio 


Moccasins, | 





LOW COST WIRES 


for 
Fur and Game Breeders 


Depend on Crown to bring you 
the best in wires for meeting any 
and all fur ranching and farming 
needs. Plan ahead now for future 
expansions and let Crown's service 
department help shape your plans. 
Outline your needs and let Crown 
advise about low-cost, long life 
fencing to fill them. 


CROWN Iron Works Co. 


1379 Tyler St., N. E. Minneapolis 13 


MINK = "40° 


Labradors 
Yukons 
All shipments made subject to 5 days’ 
inspection before acceptance 

The quality of my mink is indicated by 
the fact that I have averaged over 
$20.00 per pelt for all mink pelted dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

White, Silverblu, Black Cross, Mink 
White Faced, Platinum Silver, Pearl 
Platinum, Fox 
Priced on request 
Book “Domestic Mink’’—$1.00 


Harry Saxton's $ _ Ranch, Bemus Point, N.Y. 


Raise R EA L 
CHINCHILLAS 


for Pleasure and Profit 


Real Chinchillas (not 
a rabbit). Original 
little fur bearers of 
j Andes Mountains 
‘gentle, prolific, easy and 
Pedigreed, registered 
G6od oppor- 
“The Finest 

















clean, 
to raise. 
now available. 
tunity today to begin raising 
Fur for Tomorrow’’. 
Send for Free illustrated descriptive folder, 
“Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Profit.’ 


GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS 


842-B Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


JATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH 


Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Natural Foods will bring and 
hold large numbers at your fa- 
vorite hunting or fishing ground. 
Wild Rice, Wild Celery and many 
others adapted to all climates and 


Vegetarian, 
economical 
breeding stock 
























waters, described in free 50-page Il- 
lustrated book. Write, describe nee 
receive Wee planting advic ud 
book Coon, Naturalist 


GAME ‘oop’ NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 371-B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Wi 





Squab Book Free 


raised for food. 
you get POULTRY TOPS for this vo Ay 


Squab 
you sel 
Eaten or marketed ONLY 25 days old. Write today 
for 1946 big free book, good food starter, low prices, 


easy methods for profits, new sales : 


meat easily and cheaply 


opportuniti accounts 
written by money aking breeders 
in every State. RICE FARM, 429 
H. Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 


es access 








UNLIKE MANY OTHER RODENTS,WHICH STORE 
FOOD FOR WINTER, THE WOODCHUCK GORGES HiIM- 
SELF REFORE HIBERNATING, THEN LIVES OFF THIS 


Tom ounana, SUPPOSEDLY, DESTROY ALLTURKEY EGGS 
‘ 
FAT... EATING NOT A MOUTHFUL ...-UNTIL spreinc! 


THEY FIND, SO LAYING HENS, TO AVOID DETECTION BY 


GOBBLERS AS WELL AS-PREDATORS, HIDE THEIR NESTS 
INGRASSY COVER OR BRUSH-GROWN FIELDS 








RAILS FLUSHED IN THE MARSHES FLY FEEBLY ANO, LEGS 
DANGLING, DROP AFEW RODS AWAY AS THOUGH EXHAUSTED. 
BUT WHEN MIGRATION TIME CALLS THEY COVER IMMENSE 

DISTANCES DESPITE THEIR SHORT, ROUNDED WINGS 








“THE WILDCAT, THOUGH AN EXPERT CLIMBER, 
USUALLY REFUSES TO TREE, AS HIS MOUNTAIN 
LION COUSINS DO, WHEN PURSUED, INSTEAD, 
LIKE COTTONTAI RABBITS, HE LEADS THE 
DOGS ROUND AND ROUND A cjrcLe/ 





HE HITCH-HIKING REMORAS HAVE NO NEAR 
RELATIVES / THEY CLING TO LARGER FISH BY MEANS 
OF THEIR HEAD-TOP SUCTION PLATES, BUT ARE NOT 
FARASITES.THE SHARK SUCKER(ECHENEIS 
NAUCRATES) DEADHEADS CHIEFLY ON SHARKS; LESS 
FUSSY REMORAS TAX! FREE ON MANY SORTS OF FISH 





PACIFIC SALMON USUALLY SPAWN ONLY 
WHERE THEY HATCHED OUT. BUT WHEN GRAND 
COULEE DAM BARRED THE 1939 RUN FROM 
UPSTREAM SPAWNING GROUNDS THE U.S. 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE TRAPPED THE 
FISH, FERTILIZED THE FEMALE S’ EGGS, AND 
RELEASED THE RESULTANT FINGERLINGS IN 
COLUMBIA RIVER TRIBUTARIES BELOW COULEE, 
FIVE YEARS LATER EACH FISH, FRESH FROM 
THE SEA, SOUGHT OUT ITS OWN MAN-PICKED 
a STREAM / 





a 








OUTDOOR LIVE 


Some things winter brings, 
I do not go for. 
I daily trudge through snow and sludge, 


(You see, I have no chauffeur.) 


But spirits cheer as home I near, 
A thought warms my chilled body, 
: In anticipation of a grand libation, 


~ 
a, 


an i 4 


h/ A wintertime hot toddy. 


Pe Wilson Kelley 


{ WINTER WZ, lie MLA CPA SL ILCCE, L00/ 


A HOT TODDY! There’s an idea! 
And a good one, too—if it’s made with 
Old Thompson. For Old Thompson 1s 
blended in Kentucky by Glenmore, 
This means that the Touch of Quality 
is definitely upon it... that every 
tasty sip invites that “Um-m-m” of 
satisfaction. ... Make Old Thompson 
your personal blend and make your 
drinks—so nice to come home to. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 1 f—65"% Grain Neutral Spirits 
re Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky 


OLD 
HOMPSON 


~ BRAND 





JSROEG 





Every doctor in private practice was asked: 


—family physicians, surgeons, specialists... 
doctors in every branch of medicine — 


“What cigarette do you smoke?” 


} 
ée dding to a recent Nationwide survey: 


a3 


“More Doctors 


Smoke Camels ™ *' 


than any other cleurelte! 


Not a guess, not just a trend .. . but an actual fact based on 
the statements of doctors themselves to 3. nationally 
known independent research organizations, 


THE 
“T-ZONE” TEST ~~ Sy 
WILL otf —- b das datanthenseo P as WHE ; Bast with 
4 — \ thousands and tnousands of other doctors 
TELL You . f OUS rat ef ' ( ) € ( 

I from Maine to California. 

And they’ve named their choice—the brand 
that more doctors named as their smoke 1s 
oe Ne | Camel! Three nationally known independent 
Dh. X-Zone”—T for sre and T for | research organizations found this to be a fact 
me thrgat- is your pwn iboratory, your { ° ; : ; 
prong ground, for any cigarette. For Pat ’ ; Nothing unusual about it. Doctors sm 
only your taste and your throat can de- for pleasure just like the rest of us. They ap 
cide which cigarette tastes best to you ... ' : preciate, just as you, a mildness that’s cool 
and how it affects your throat. On the v : aad z , 
wet. rhe f re av and easy on the throat. They too enjoy the 
asis of the experience of many, many 2+ AR - . : 

. . pt See = “ on 4 4 nm “ } 
millions of smokers, we believe Camels full, rich flavor of expertly blended costlief 
will suit your “T-Zone” to a “T. tobaccos. Next time, try Camels. 


R J Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C 





